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OK 

MY BELOVED MOTHER, 

AT WHOSE REQUEST IT WAS WRITTEX, 

TUTS NARRATIVE IS DEDICATED: 

AND IF ANY OF THE FRIENDS, 

WHOSE KIND PARTIALITY HAS INDUCED THEM TO URGE 

ITS PUBLICATION, 

SHOULD THINK 1 HAVE DWELT TOO MUCH 

ON MYSELF, ON MY OWN THOUGHTS, FEELINGS, AND ADVENTURES, 

LET THEM REMEMBER THAT 

THIS JOURNAL WAS WRITTEN FOR THE AFFECTIONATE KYJL 

<Df mtx 

TO WHOM NOTHING I OULD BE SO GRATIFYING 

AS THE SLIGHTEST dCcIDENT CONNECTED WITH HER 

bklovf;d and absent child. 





INVOCATION. 

Work-perfecting Giin^shu ! Salamut. 

• Gan^sh ! — Ganesh ! 

Two-mothered ! One-toothed ! 
Portly-paunched ! Elephant-faced Gundshii ! 

Salam ! ! 

Moon-crowned ! Triple-eyed ! 

Thou who in all affairs claimest precedence in adoration ! 
Calamity-averting Ganesh ! 

Salam ! ! 

Thou who art invoked on the commencement of a journey, 
the writing of a book, 

Salam ! ! 

Oh! Ganesh, '‘put not thine ears to sleep’!’’ 

" Encourage me, and then behold my bravery ; 

Call me your own fox, then will you see me perform 
the exploits of a lion * ! ” 

“ What fear need he have of the waves of the sea, 
who has Noah for a pilot ^ ? ” 

Fii’st-born of Mahadeo and Parvutl ! 

God of Prudence and Policy ! 

Patron of Literature ! 

Salam ! ! 









INTRODUCTION. 


OANESII, THE PATRON OE LITERATURE. 

“ WHATEVER THE W\NDERING TRAVELLER .SAYS, HE DOES SO FROM HAVING 
SEEN THAT OF WHICH HE SPEAKS 


So many adininible works have appeared of late, illustrating 
\scencs in India, both with pen and pencil, that I offer these 
sketches in all humility, pleading the force of cxamjde. 

• 

“the camels were being branded with hot ikons for the public 

SERVIC E, AND THE SPIDER CAME TO BE MARKED ALSO 

For four-and-twenty years have I roamed the world, — 

“l NEITHER WENT TO MEKKA NOR MUdTnA, BUT WAS A PILGRIM 
NEVERTHELESS'^.” 


The Frontispiece represents the idol Ganesh, the deified infant 
vhom I have invoked. 

The sign ISri, at the top of the page, implores his triple 
eves to look with favour on the undertaking, — in the same 
manner that this sign, the old heathen invocation to Jupiter, 
sought his blessing ; and is eipiivalent to the usual invocation of 
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“ Sri ” is ' written at tlie top' of all Hindi wi’itings ; the 
meaning of the word is “ prosperity it is put as a title of 
respect before proper names ; frequently they write the same 
word twice over (“ Sri, Sri,”)-~'or they write ‘‘ Sri Gan&h.’' 
Tlie Muhammadans, in a similar manner, dedicate their writings 
to God by a character on the first i)agc, which, as in short-hand 
writing, implies a whole sentence. 

The histoiy of Ganesh is as follows : 


I M’EAK TO THOSE WHO HAVE DAUOHTFRS, AND LET THOSE WHO HAVE 
SONS LISTEN ’ !” 


ParvutI, the mountain-born, the daughter of the Himalaya, 
the mountain goddess, the mother of (Janesh the wisest of 
deities, on the birth of her son, charmed with his beauty, and 
proud of the infant, in the presence of the gods assembled in 
council, reiiucsted their congratulations on the happy event. 

Shivii the destroyer, although he paid the compliments 
necessarj^ on the occasion, ever avoided looking upon the child. 
The mother naturally reproved him ; Shivu, annoyed at the 
rebuke, gazed upon the infant, whose biniutiful head instantly 
withered away beneath a glance which none can endure and live. 

Indra, the abode of the gods, resounded with the lamentations 
of ParvutI, who, struck with dismay, was inconsolable. 

Brahma, having pity on her distress, bade her be comforted, 
and commanded Shivii to bring the head of the first animal that 
he should find lying with its head to the north. 

This sleeping with the head to .the north i.s unlucky, ami 
ever to Ix^ avoided, it being forbidden by the Shastr, and the 
penalty thereof death. 

Shivii went forth ; the first animal he encountered in the 
above-mentioned uiducky position being an elephant, he (-ut off 


hea^ pd, returning the ‘1 

nLJliel^Kidv of Seeinig.,thfe, mother became 


mother became 
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frantic, nor could she be consoled until Brahma thus addressed 
her : “ Lament not the fate of your cliild ; — with the head of an 
elephant he shall possess all sagacity. In pfija Ganesh shall be 
invoked ere any other god be worshipped, hence shall he be 
greater than all the gods. Ere a pious Hindu commence any 
sort of writing, the sign of Gan<5sh shall he make at the top of 
the •page, otherwise his words shall be folly, and his traffic a 
matter of loss. Hc.shall be the patron of learning, his writing 
shall be beautiful. 

“ ‘ Behold ! he writes like Ganesh ! ’ who shall say more? — 
with the simplicity of the child shall be united the wisdom 
of the elephant, his power shall be all-seeing — ^The patron of 
literature and work-perfecting.” 

The daughter of the Himalaya listened to the words of Brahma, 
and the heart of the mother found consolation in the honours 
bc^stowed upon her cliild. 

He is called two-mothered, uniting the elephant’s head to 
his natural body, therefore having a second mother in the 
elephant. * 

In the wars of heaven he lost one tusk, hence his appellation 
one-toothed. 

His quadruple hands and arms denote power. In one of his 
hands is' the dnku^, the instrument with which the elephaitt is 
guided ; in another a battle-axe. Being a child, and therefore 
fond of sweetmeats, a third hand bears a small cup filled with 
prra, a sweetmeat common in all bazars ; in the fourth he canies 
a short rosary, wherewith he- counts his beads. Around his 
neck is twined the Cobra -di-cappllo, the holy serpent, whose 
hood is outspread upon his breast. This image is dignified by a 
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worn by men in the East, — his single tusk is bound with gold, — 
his hands and feet are dyed with menhdt^ hinna. On each of 
his four arms are two hdzuhands, or armlets; and churis, or 
bracelets, of massive gold, adorn his wrists. A golden plate on 
the back of the hand is fastened round the wrist by chains of 
gold, and from the upper part similar but finer chains pass 
over the back of the hand, and unite with rings on alio the 
fingers and the thumb. This ornament is^ very peculiar ; both 
hands are thus adorned. The chaunrh above his head, emblems 
of royalty, are used by the attendant Brahmans to keep off the 
flies ; they wave them over the head of the idol during pujn. 

Gandsh is seated on an altar, such as is used in the 7nnt'hs\ 
Hindu temples, surrounded by divers idols, sacred shells, and 
instruments of worship; small brass cups filled with oil, called 
chirdfjhs, are burned as lamjis before the shrine. The worshippers 
pour oil and the holy water of the Ganges over the head of the 
god, which is thus bathed daily, and ofierings of boiled rice and 
flowers are made at the time of prayer. The conch shell, which 
lies before him, is blown by the Brahmans during the hours of 
pnja at different times — it is considered very holy — the priest 
holds it clasped in both hands, and blows into it from the toj). 
The sound can be heard afar off, especially when on the river 
at the time of evening worship ; it resounds from every side of 
the water, mingled with the ringing of the i)rie.st’s bells and 
the sound of a sort of bra.ss casfanet, which they strike whilst 
chanting forth their prayers. 

The opening of these shells is.on the left side ; but they say 
a shell is sometimes found with the opening on the right side, 
and its spiral involutions revei*sed ; it is then called Ddkshina 
Viirtu, and i.s valued at from three to five hundred rupees. 
Vishnu is said to hold a shell of this sort in his hand. Shells 
are placed with flowers around the idol, the bull-mouthed is 
considered )ften adorns the shrine. 

Small brassy’ M in worshjj) ; some are^dbo|ated with 
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rung during puja, not only, it is said, to amuse the god, but to 
keep off' evil spirits. 

The shape of the spoon with which the rice or oil is put upon 
• the head of the image is remarkably beautiful and antique. The 
top of the spoon bears the image of Ganesh, crowned by the 
Nciga, or holy scrjient, with a hundred heads, which are out- 
spre*id, to screen him from the sun. 

This idol is made, of solid white marble, and weiglis three 
liundred weight and a quarter. It is painted and gilt, as in 
the Frontispiece. It was brought down from Jeypur to the 
sacred junction of the triple rivers at Prag, at which place it 
came into my possession. 

Although a pukka HindUy Gandsh has crossed the Kdld Ptinl, 
or Black Waters, as they call the ocean, and has accompanied 
• me to England. 

^There he sits before me in all his Hindu state and peculiar 
style of beauty — my inspiration — my penates. 

O Gan(5sh, thou art a mighty lord ! thy single tusk is 
beautiful, and demands tfie tribute of praise from the HajI of 
the East. Thou art the chief of the human race ; the destroyer 
of unclean spirits ; the remover of fevers, whether daily or 
tertian ! The pilgrim sounds thy praise ; let her work be 
accomplished ! * 

Sala.m ! Salam ! 
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(GLOSSARY. 


A. 

Ab, water. Abddr^ water-cooler. 

Abir^ red powder used in the Holi. 

Ab?ius, ebony. 

Achchhdy good. 

Addbi salutation, respects, politeness. 

A dainty court of justice, • 

Adam-khoTt a cannibal. 

Afgan^ overthrowing. 

Afgjuin^ the name of a race of people 

who inhabit the country to the north- 
west of Lahore ; called also Pathans, 
They are supposed to be of Jewish 
extraction. 

Aflnif or aphiiTif opium. 

Agdri pichhdrl, the ropes with which 
horses are tied. 

Agasi, teschinomenc grandiflora, 

Aghd, lord master. 

Aghan, the eighth Hindu solar month. 

Aghort, professing ughorpanlh, an order 
of religious mendicants, who eat 
every thing, however filthy, even 
human carcases ; hence, a gross or 

^ filthy feeder. 

A^lna, a mirror. 

Mas, the sky, the firmament. 

Akds-bel, the air-creeper ; it has no 
root nor leaves, but grows on the tops 
of trees. 

Akas-diga, a lamp which the Hindus 
hang aloft on a bamboo in the month 
Kdriik. 

Akbar, \ery good, greatest. 


Akbardbddl, of Akbar. * 

'Alam, a spear, a standard. 

'Alam-ddr, standard-bearer (Abbds), 

'Alam-glr, cotKjueror of the universe. 

Allah, God, AH dhu akbar, God isgreat ! 

Am, mango (mangifera Indica). 

Amarl, a seat with a canopy to ride 

^ in on an elephant. 

And, a copper coin, the sixteenth part 
of a rupi. 

Anannds, pine -apple. 

Andin, storm, tempest. 

Angethi, chafing-dish, brazier. 

Angiya, a native boddice. 

Ankus, the elephant goad. • 

Arghd, a vessel shaped like a boat, 
used by the Hindus for making liba- 
tions in their devotions, 

Arst, a mirror, particularly a mirror in 
a thumb-ring. 

Asan, a seat or small carpet. — SeeVol. 
ii. p. 38.5. 

Asdrh, the third Hindu solar month 
(June and July). 

Aswina, the first month of the Hindu 
lunar year. 

Atashbdzl, fireworks. 

Atdsh-khwar, fire-eater; name of a 
bird, the chakor, 

Atr, perfume, perfume-box. 

Avatar, a descent. 

Ayb, or aib, spot, mark, defect. 

Ayha, a lady’s maid. 

Azan, the summons to prayeis, gene- 
rally proclaimed from the luinars or 
towers of a mosque. 
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B. 

Baboo, a Hindu gentleman, a Calcutta 
merchant. 

Babul, mimosa Arabica. 

Badri- ndth, a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. 

Badshah, or pddshdh, a king. 

Bd()h, a tiger, 

Bdgh, a garden. 

Bdgli-sira, gryllus monstrosns. 
Bdghichar, a small garden. 

'haghnd, an ornament made of tigers’ 
claws. 

Bahadur, champion, boaster. 

Bahangi, a stick with ropes hanging 
to each end, for slinging baggage 
to, nhich is carried on the shoulder. 
Bahut, much, most. 

Bdl, mistress, lady amongst the Mah- 
rattas. 

Baill, bullock carriage. 

Bairdgi, *fi fakir. 

Bdjrd, panicum spicatum. 

Bakdf/au, melia sempervirens. 
Bakhshish, a gift ; bakhshnd, to give. 

Bakrd, he-goat. 

Bandar, a monkey. 

Bandh, an embankment. 

Bangld, a thatched house. 

Baniga, shop-keeper. 

Bdns, the bamboo. 

Baolt, a large well. 

Bard, great, 

Bara-dln, a holiday. 

Bdra-singha, twelve-horned stag (cer- 
vus elaphus). 

Bardt, njarriage procession. 

Barddr, a bearer. 

Barha'l, a carpenter. 

Bdrt, a garden house. 

Barkanddz, a native policeman. 

Basanti, yellow, the favourite colour of 
Krishna. 

Basil, a village. 

Baler, cpiail. 

Batiid, a small bag. 

Baiind, a dwarf. 

Bd war chi, cook. 

Bayd, loxia Imbca. 

Bazar, market. 

Bdzubands, armlets. 

Begam, lady. 

B('{, aegle marmclos(crata;va religiosa). 
//('/«, jasminum zambac. 

Bengali, a native of Bengal. 

Ber, or bar, ficus Indica. 


Besan, flour or meal of pulse, particu- 
larly oichand (cicer arietinum). 

Bell, daughter. 

Bhabhut, ashes which the fakirs use. 
Bhagat, a devotee of a religious order, 
peculiar to the low tribes, whose ini- 
tiation consists in putting a necklace 
of beads around the neck, and mark- 
ing a circle on the forehead ; after 
which the initiated person is bound 
to refrain from spirituous liquors, 
flesh, he. 

Bhdgulpur, the town of. 

Bhagwdn, the Deity, the Supreme Be- 
ing, fortunate. 

Bhains, bufl’alo. 

Bhaigd, brother. 

Bhang, or bhengh, cannabis Indica. 
Bhdtd, an extra allowance to troops on 
service. 

Bhu'a, a father’s sister. 

Bhusd, chopped straw. 

Bichchhu, the scorpion, 

Bidri, a kind of tutamig, inlaid with 
silver, used to make hukka bottoms, 
cups, &c. 

Bighd, a quantity of land, containing 
20 katlhds, or 120 feet square, or 
1000 square yards, which is nearly 
one-lhird of an English acre ; in tlu; 
Upper Provinces it is nearly live- 
eighths of an acre. 

Bihisht, paradise. 

Bihisht-l, a water-carrier, 

1 Bilva, or bilwa, crata-va marmelos 
(Linn.). 

Binauld, seed of the cotton tree, 

Biskhopra, lacerta iguana. 

BisrniUdh, in the name of God. 

I Boxwdld, an itinerant merchant with a 
box of goods. 

Brahm, or Briimhu, the one eternal 
God. 

Brahma, the first person of the Hindu 
trinity. 

Brahman, an Hindu priest. 

Brahmand, the nmndane egg of the 
Hindus. 

Brinddban, the forest of Brindd, in the 

vicinity of Mathura, celebrated as 
the scene of Krishna’s sports with 
the Gopis. 

Burak, ^^uhammad’s steed. 

Burhigd, old woman. 

Burj, a bastion, tower ; buruj, pi. 
j Burjl, a turret, a small tower. 

*Burka, a dress, a disguise. 
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c. 

Chaheniy parched grain. 

Chdhuky a whip. 

ChabutdrOj a terrace to sit and con- 
verse on. 

Chddir, Chddar^ mantle, garment. 
Chakkiy a mill-stone. 

Chakor^ partridge (perdix chukar). 
Chakwdt, Brahnianical dyck. 

Chnkivly the female of the chakivd. 
Chamdr, currier, shoemaker. 

Champd kall^ a necklace. 

CJiavd^ gram (cicer arietinum). 

('hdndi the moon. 

Chandm-chank^ a wide and public 
street or market. 

(Ihand)u kd indr-jand^ a disease in 
horses, supposed to proceed from a 
stroke of the moon. “ The moon- 
light has fallen on him,” is said espe- 
cially of a horse that is weak in the 
loins. 

f'lidotreCy or chautifiy a marriage cere- 
mony, the fourth day. 

Chapdfiy a thin cake of unleavened 
bread. 

Chaprds~i, a messenger or servant wear- 
ing a chaprds, badge. 

Chdry four. 

Charklil, a spinning-wheel, tke, 

Chdrpdl, bed, four-legged. 

Cfiatd'iy mat. 

Chatr, umbrella. 

Chunk, market, 

Chankiddr, watchman. 

Cliuiinn, fly-flapper. 

Chhach hundary musk-rat. 

Chhalldy thumb or great toe ring. 
Chhappary a thatched roof. 

Chhaty roof. 

Chhattaky about an ounce. 

Chilumchl, washhand bason. 

Chirdyhy lamp. 

Chirdijh-ddny stand for lamps. 
Chiri-indry bird-catcher. 

Chifdy hunting leopard. 

Chltthly note. 

Chob-ddr, mace- bearer. 

ChoFy or cho'dry thief. 

Chulcey a fire-place. 

Chiindy lime. 

Churty bracelets. 

Churuk-pujay a festival. • 

Chtjuntuy black ant. 


Compoundy ground around a house. 
Conchy a shell. 

Corook. See Kurk. 


1 ). 

Dabdoy pressure. 

Daftarly the paper-ruler, penmaker, 
&'C. 

Ddky post, post-office. 

Dokaity or ddkuy a robber. 

Daldaly bog, quagmire. 

Daily basket of fruit. 

Damrly a coin, four to a paisd. 

Dandy oar. 

Ddindiy boatman. 

Darbafy hall of audience. 

Ddrophuy head man of an office, in- 
spector. 

DarwazUy a door ; darwdny doorkeeper. 

Daryd-iy or darydy the sea, river. 

Darzly a tailor. 

Dastkhatty signature. 

Dasturly perquisites paid to servants by 
one who sells to their master. 

Daulnt-khanUy house of fortune. 

Dcrdy a duelling, a tent. 

Devty a goddess. 

Dewdlaiy dcwdly or dewdlayUy temple 
of idols. 

Dcwdlly an Hindu festival, celebnited 
on the day of the new moon of 
Kdrtik ; when the Hindus, after 
bathing in the Ganges, perform a 
shraddhdy and at night worship 
Lakshmi ; the houses and streets are 

illuminated all night; and in Hin- 
dostan the night is universally spent 
in gaming. 

Dhdiiy rice before it is separated from 
the husks. 

' Dhanuky a bou% a bowman, 
j Dhobiy w'asherman. 

Dhotiy a cloth, passed round the waist, 

! passing between the limbs, and fast- 
, ening behind. 

Diyhly a large tank or reservoir, in 
j the form of an oblong square. 

Dily heart ; dil-kiishdy heart-expand** 

i 

I Dilliy or Dihlly the metropolis of Hin- 
dustan; generally called by Musal- 
mans Shah-jehan-abad, and by Euro- 
peans Delhi. 

I Dtughccy a small boat. 
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Duvaky white ant. 

Dlwan-i-arriy public hall of audience. 

Diwdn-i-khdSy privy-council chamber. 

Doghy buttermilk. 

Dohd'iy or duhaty mercy. 

Dolly a kind of sedan for women. 

Domray the name of a caste of Musal- 
mans, the males of which are mu- 
sicians, and the females sing and 
dance in the company of females 
only. 

Dont, a native vessel or boat. 

Do-patta, or du-pattay a sheet of two 
breadths. 

Do-shala, or du-shdlay two and shawl, j 
two shawls being always worn to- 
gether by the natives. 

Dosutdy two- threaded cloth. 

Duby name of a grass (agrostis linearis). 

Dndhiydy milky. 

Dulduly a hedgehog ; the name of the 
horse of 'Ali, the prophet’s son-in- 
law. 

Dulhdy or dulha, bridegroom. 

Dulhatiy bride. 

Dumboy a kind of sheep with a thick 
tail. 

Durga, one of the names of Bhawanl, 
the goddess Durga. 

Durga-pujOy the festival in honour of 
Durga. 

Durgahy a tomb, a shrine. 


. E. 

Dfdy a festival, a solemnity. 


E. 

FajVy morning; hari-fajry early dawn. 
FakfiVy glory, nobility. 

Faktry a religions mendicant. 

FaUtUy fusee ; falita-ddr, a matchlock. 
FdmiSy a shade to keep the wind from 
a candle. 

Fathy victory. 

Fotimay the daughter of the prophet, 

and the wife of the caliph 'Ali. 
Fidwty devoted (your devoted servant). 
Fily ele]>hant, 

Fil-khdnay elephant shed. 

Fil-pdiy elephantiasis. 


G. 

Oaddiy sovereign's throne. 

Gdgrly a water-vessel of brass. 

Gaindy a species of small bullock. 
Gainiy a carriage for a gaind, 

Galahiy forecastle. 

GaVhaigay boatswain, forecastle-man. 
Gaily abuse. 

GdndaVy a kind of grass, of which khas- 
khas is the root (andropogon muri- 
catum). 

Ganjhay or gdnjay the young buds on the 
leaves of the hemp-plant. 

Garhy a fort, as fatth-garh. 

Gariy a cart, a carriage. 

Gari-wariy carter, driver. 

GauVy an ancient city, formerly the 
capital of Bengal. 

Ghantdy a clock. 

GhaVy a house. 

Ghardy an earthen waterpot. 

Ghardmly a thatcher. 

Gharly an instrument for measuring 
time, a water-clock. 

GhariSy division of time. 

Gbarigdly a crocodih*, a plate of brass 
for beating time. 

Gharigdlty the person who attends the 
gharly and strikes the hours. 
Gharna'iy a raft supported by empty 
pots {ghardy an eartlien waterpot). 
Ghly clarified butter. 

(Ihirguty or girguty lizard, chameleon. 
Ghuldmy slave. 

GhunghrUy a small bell, or little bells 
on a string tor the ankles. 

Ghiiry or ghord, a horse. 

Ghur’daury race-course. 

(ihutvdy a coarse kind of cotton cloth, 

Go-vuikhly a cloth bag, containing a 
rosary, the hand being thrust in 
counts the beads ; the chasm in the 
Himalaya mountains, through which 
the (Ganges issues. 

Gobary cow-dung, 

(loldy a granary. 

Gopy a cow, a caste. 

' (fopl, feminini’ of gwdldy a cowherd. 

I Gor-htdny buryitig-ground. 

I Gosahiy a holy man. 

I Gul-dby rose-water, 
j Gul‘badany a kind of silk cloth. 

; Gulistdriy rose garden. 

GuHy track rope. 

Gutith, a }>ony. 

(JurUy spiritual director. 
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H. 

Hap, pilgrim. 

Hajjam, a barber. 

Hakim, a physician, a learned man. 
Hakri, a cart. 

Harnmam, a hot bath. 

//aw, yes. 

Httndi, a pot, a small cauldron. 

Hdr, a necklace of pearls, a wreath, a 
chaplet of flowers. 

Ilargilla, the adjutant, or gigantic 
crane. , 

Harkdra, running footman. 
Harphdrewrty or harpharauri, the name 
of a sour fruit (avcrrhoa acida, Linn.). 
Hath, the hand, a cubit, or eighteen 
inches. 

Hdthi, an elephant. 

Hathi-wdn, elepliant-driver. 

Hawttlddr, a native military officer of 
inferior rank. 

Hdzirn, digestive. 

Hdzir, present. 

Hdzirt, breakfast. 

Hazrat, a title addressed to the great ; 

majesty ; highness. 

Hazrai'hd, Jems Christ. 

Hinnd, the tree lawsonia inermis. 
Hirddwal, the name of a defect in 
horses. 

Htsdb, accounts, computation. 

Howct, air. 

Howdah, a seat to ride in on an ele- 
phant, without a canopy. 

Hubdh, a bubble. 

Hubdb-i, bubbling. 

Hukdk, stone-cutter, lapidary. 

Hukka, or hooqu, a pipe. 

Hukka-bardar, pipe-bearer. 

Hiikm, order. 

Huzur, the presence. 


I. J. 

Jadu, enchantment. 

Jadu-garl, magic. 

Jafari, lattice-work. 

Jdglr, land given as n reward for 
service. 

Jahdnard, world adorning. 

Jahdn-gir, world-taking. 
Jahdn^panndh, world protection, his 
majesty, your majesty. 

Jahannam, the infernal regions. ^ 
Jahaz, a ship. 


Jahazi, a sailor. 

Jai, or jaya, triumph, vicrory, bravo! 

huzza ! all hail ! 

Ju^l, oats. 

Jamaddr, head of the harkdras. 

Jan, life, soul, spirit. 

Janao, Brabmanical thread. 

Jangal, forest. 

Jangli-kawwa, a raven. 

Janwdr, an animal. 

Jawdb, an answer. 

Jhathar, cymbals or bells for the 
ankles. 

Jhdmd, pumice-stone, bricks burnt to 
a cinder. 

Jhdmp, a matted shutter. 

Jhdru, a broom. 

JhdrU'bardar, a sweeper. 

Jinn-i, genii. 

Ikbal, good fortune. 

Imam, a leader in religions affairs. 
Indra, the Hindu heaven. 

Jodr, or jwdr, millet (andropogon sor- 
ghum). 

Ishk-peshd, ipomea quamoclit. 

Islam, the religion of Muhammad. 
htrl, a smoothing iron, a wife. 

Jum^a, Friday. 

Jum'a-rdt, Thursday, eve of Friday. 
Izdr-hmd, the string with which trow- 
sers are tied. 

K. 

Ka'ba, the temple of Mecca. 

Kabr, a grave, a tomb. 

Kabul or kubul, consent, assent. 

Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan. 

Kachari, or kacheri, court of justice, 
an office. * 

Kachchht, a horse with a hollow back, 
from the province of Kachchh, on the 
banks of the Sind. 

Kachndr, bauhinia variegata. 

Kadam, a footstep. 

Kadam-bos, one who kisses the feet of 
a superior. 

Kadam-chumnd, to kiss the feet, to bid 
adieu. 

Kafir, infidel. 

Kdftir, camphor. 

Kdghaz, paper. 

Kdghazi, paper-case. 

Kahan, an aggregate number, consist- 
ing of 17 pans, or 1 l>80 kauris. 
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Kahar, a palki bearer. 

Kahwa, coffee. 

Kala^ black. 

Kula chor, an unknown person, a do- 
mestic thief. 

Kala namakf a kind of rock salt, 
impregnated with bitumen and sul- 
phur. 

Kala pant, the ocean, the black water. 
Kald ztroy the seeds of the nigella 
Indica. 

Kalam, a pen, a reed. 

Kalam-daUf inkstand. 

Kalghiy an ornament on a turban, an 

aigrette, a plume. 

Kdili^ the goddess ; or. Kali d/n, the 
black mother. 

Kalsd, the s})ire or ornament on the top 
of a dome, a pinnacle. 

Kam-bahht, unfortunate. 

Kam (le'o, the god of love. 

Kamdn, a bow. i 

Kamdn-(l(h% an archer. 

Kaiiiar-hafid^ a girdle. 

Karnmal, a blanket. 

Kandt, canvas enclosure, walls of a 
tent, 

Kanaiij, the ancient city. 

Kaiajauy an ornament worn on the 
wrists of Hindu women, a bracelet. 
Kangni, millet (panicum Italicum). 
Kanhaigd, a name of Krishna, 

Kans, or Kansa, the tyrant whom 
Krishna was born to destroy. 

Kapds, cotton undressed, the cotton 
plant (gossypium herbaccum). 

Kaprdy cloth. 

Karbala, the name of a place in Irak, 
where Husain, the son of ’Ali, was 

murdered. 

Karbi, the stalk or straw of jo'dr or 
bdjrd (holcus sorguin and spicatus). 
Kdr-klidna, workshop. 

Kark-nath, a fool with black bones. 
Karn-phiil, a kind of ear-ring. i 

Karor, ten millions. ; 

Kdriik, a Hindu month, our October j 
and November. 

Kartcd-tel, oil made from mustard-seed, 
bitter oil. 

Kds, a kind of grass of which rope is 
made (saccharum spontaneum). 

Kasai, a butcher, cruel, hard-hearted. 

Kashi, the city of Benares. 

Kdsid, courier, a runner. 


Kafh, an astringent vegetable extract. 

Katmiram, (vulgo : catamaran,) a very 
small raft, used as a fishing boat on 
the coast of Madras. 

Kanrl, a cowrie, a small shell used as 
a coin (cypraea moneta). 

Kdwar, the baskets in which the holy 
water is carried. 

Kawwd, a crow. 

Kdzt, a judge. 

Khdla, mother’s sister. 

Khaldst, a sailor, a native artilleryman, 
a tent pitcher. 

Khun, a lord, a title of respect. 

l^dna, a house. 

Khdnd, food. 

Khdna-pind , meat and drink. 

Khdnsdmdn, head table-servant. 

Kharita, bag, a letter. 

Khos-khas, root of (jdindar . — Sec (Jdn- 
dar. 

Khalri, the second of the four grand 

Hindu castes, being that of the mili- 
tary. 

Kazdnchi, treasnrtT. 

Khct, a Held. 

K h id imifga r , ta hi e - se r \’ an t . 

Khil'af, dress of honour. 

Khisd, a rubber used in baths. 

Khrannchi, a native carriage. 

Khudd, God. 

Khtidd-wand, master. 

Khudd-ifd, () God ! 

Khdnd, a well, a sjiring. 

Khush-ho, perfume, odour. 

Khusrd, the king; Khnsrau, the sultan. 

Kibla-gdh, the place turned to when at 
prayer ; a fatlier, or the one beloved. 

Kihla, Mecca, an altar. 

Kimkhwab, silk brocade worked in gold 

and silver Howers. 

Kishan, the Hindu god Krishna. 

Kishti, (prop, kashti), a ship, boat, 
bar<|ue. 

Kismat, fate, destiny. 

Kitdb, a book. 

K(dn, mountain. 

Kolu-nur, the mountain of light, the 
great diamond. 

Kohirawdn, the moving mountain, i, c. 
the elephant. 

Koi, a fort, 
j AVd«i, a clerk. 
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Krishna, a descent of Vishnu. 

Ku'a, a well. 

Kudali, a small pickaxe. 

KuJfi, a cup with a cover, in which ice 

is moulded. 

* Ku7nhh~ir, an alligator. 

Kumhdr, potter. 

Kum'hir, a crocodile. 

Kuran, (vulgo: koran,)i\\Q precepts of 
Muhammad. 

Kurand, corundum stone (adamantine 
spar). 

Kurk, an order made puolic, that no 
one may be seen on the road on pain 
of death. 

Kurtd, a kind of shirt, a tunic. 

Kurfi, a short garment for women, 
jacket for soldiers, coat. 

Knsnr, fault. 

Kulh^ the polar star, the north pole. 
Kuttd, a dog. 

Kuttvdl, natwe magistrate, head of the 
police. 

• L. 

Lachhman, the half-brother of Rama- 

chandra. • 

Lachhmi, the goddess of beauty. 

LaiU, also Lailci, the beloved of Maj- 
niin. 

Lakh, one hundred thousand ; gum lac, 
a kind of wax formed by tbe coccus 
lacca. 

I.dt, or lath, obelisk, pillar, club, staff, 
Latin, staff’, stick. 

Law, a rope, cable. 

Lichi, a fruit (dimocarpus litchi). 

ILil, indigo. 

Log, people. 

I,on, salt. 

Loi§, a drinking vessel. 

Jjuhdda, or labdda, a wrapper, great 
coat. 

Lunt, the salt that effloresces from 
walls. 

Lunj, or latigra, lame. 

M. 

Md, mother. 

Ma-hdp, mother and father, parents. 
Machh, or Machchh, the name of the 
first avatar. 


Machchhar, a gnat. 

Machhfi, or Machhi, a fish. 

Madrasa, a Muhammadan college. 

Magar, an alligator. 

Magrela, a seed (nigella Indica). 

Mahd-hhdrat, the great war. 

Mahddeo, or Mahd-deva, a descent of 
Shiva, 

Malid-kaft, or Kalt-md, a terrific form 
of Durga, the consort of Shiva. 

Mdhd-7iimba, nielia sempervirens. 

Mahd-rdj, great king, excellency. 

Mahu~rdjFi, an Hindu emperor, 

Mahal, house. 

Mahdwat, elephant driver. 

Mahud, or inahud, bassia longifolia, 
bearing flowers which are sweet, and 
from which a spirituous licpjor is dis- 
tilled; the nuts afford an oil used 
instead of butter. 

Maiddn, a plain. 

Makka, vulgo: Mecca. 

Makri, a spider. 

Maid, Hindu rosary, a garland. 

M7di, gardener, florist. 

Malik, lord, master. 

Mandap, or mandul, a house, a temple. 

Mangiis, or newald (viverra mungo), 
ichneumon. 

Mdnjhi, master of a vessel, steersman. 

Masdlah, spices, drugs, materials. 

Mash'al, a torch. 

Masfdal^chi, torch-bearer. 

Mashk, water bag. 

Masih, or Masihd, the Messiah, Clirist 

our Lord. 

Masjid, mosque. 

Masjid-i-jdmi, a great mosque. 

Masnad, a throne, a large cushion, 

3Idyd, idealism, illusion ; a deception 
depending on the power of the Deity, 
whereby mankind believe in the ex- 
istence of external objects, which are 
in fact nothing but idea. 

Meld, a fair. 

Mem sdhiba, madam, the lady of the 
house. 

Menhdi, lawsonia inermis. 

Mihtarani, sweeper’s wife. 

Mik'hal, the instrument with which 
collyrium is applied to the eyes. 

Mirg, a deer. 

Mirg ndhbi, musk, a bag of musk. 

Mirzd, a prince. 

Misl, or missi, a powder to tinge the 
teeth black. 
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Misruby a steel frame for the fore-finger 
when playing on the si tar. 

Motiy a pearl. 

Muazziiiy the call to prayers. 

Mufas&aly the country. 

Mugdar, a club. 

Muhammad, the Arabian prophet. 
Muharram, the first Muhammadan 
month. 

Muldkdt, interview. 

Miilk, kingdom, realm. 

MumUiz, distinguished, exalted. 

Mm, a weight, forty ser. 

Mund-mdl, a necklace of human heads. 
Munh, mouth. 

Muniga, amadavat. 

Mnnitir, Nakir, the names of the two 
angels who examine the dead in the 
tomb. 

Murahbd, a preserve, confection. 
Musdjir, a traveller. 

Mumhib, aide-de-camp, companion. 

Miisallii, a carpet to pray upon. 

Musalmdn, a Muhammadan. 
Musalmanu fern, of Mtisalrndn. 

Mvshk, musk. 

Mut'h, Hindu temple. 


N. 

Ndch, an Indian dance. 

Nadi, or naddl, a river. 

Nadir-shdh, the king. 

Nd'l'cha, a small reed, hukka snake. 

Ndigd, the holy serpent. 

Nahln, or imtch, not, no. 

Ndld, a rivulet. 

Ndlkt, a sort of litter used by people 
of rank. 

Ndnd, a large earthen pan. 

Ndrangi, an orange. 

Ndrjll, cocoa-nut, or cocoa-nut tree. 

Naslb, fortune ; bald-nasih, untortu- 
nate. 

Naivab, vulg. Nabob. 

Nazr, a gift especially offered to a 
superior. 

Newala, mungoose (viverra mungo). 

Netvdr, tape. 

Nliut, a nose-ring. 

Nil~(juw, lil-gd'l, or rojh, the white- 
f(X)ted antelope of Pennant, antilope 
picta of Pallos. 

Nlm, or neemb, margosa tree (melia aza- 
dirachta). 


Nlmbu, or Imu, a fruit, the lime. 
Nun, non, or Ion, salt. 

Nur, light. 

Nut-log, tumblers. 


P. 

Pdbos, kissing the feet. 

Pachdsi, a game, so named from the 
highest throw, which is twenty-live. 
Padshdh, a king. 

Pdgal, fool; pdgal-i-ndch, a fancy- 
ball. 

Pahdr, a mountain. 

Pahar, a watch of three hours. 
Paharc-wdld, a sentry. 

Pahdr- i, a hill, a mountain. 

Pal, the fourth part of an and. 

Paisa, copper coin. 

Pit jama, trowsers, long drawers. 
Pakkd, exact, ex))ert, built of brick. 
Palang, couch, cot. 

Pallta, match (of a gun). 

Pdlkl, or palkee, a palanquin. 

Pal war, a boat. 

Pan, leaves of piper betel. 

Panchdgdt, a court of inquiry. 

Pdnl, water. 

Panknd, a fan, 

Pd-posh, slipper. 

Pdras-patthar, the philosopher’s stone. 
Parbatl, pdrvatl, mountaineer. 

Parbut, mountain. 

Parda-nishin, remaining behind the 
curtain. 

Pari, fairy. 

Pdt, a leaf, ornament worn in the upper 
part of the ear. 

Paid, a plank on which washermen 
beat clothes. 

Pdtdl, the infernal regions. 
l\iteld, ox pataild, a fiat- bottomed boat. 
Pateli, a small fiat-bottomed boat. 
PdthuT, or patthar, a stone. 

Paftar, pntti, or patti, a leaf. 

/'attu, a kind of woollen cloth. 

/’era, a sweetmeat. 

/’eshkdr, minister, deputy. 

Peshwd, Mahratta minister. 

I’cshwdz, a gown. 

Phans, a bamboo. 

Phdnsi-gdr, a strangler, a Thag. 

Phdnsnd, to noose. 

Phurr, the noise of a bird, as a par- 
tridge or quail, suddenly taking 
wing. 
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Phuslana, to decoy. 

Phusla'iif wheedling. 

PiMhlt, the name of a town in Ro- 
hilkhand, famous for the smallness 
and fineness of its rice. 

Pinnace^ a yacht. 

Ptpal, ficus religiosa. 
a saint. 

Pitdrdt a basket. 

Piydla^ a glass, a cup. 

Prdg^ the ancient name of Ilahabad, 
commonly Allahabad. 

Pujd^ worship, adoration. • 

Pm/, a bridge. 

Puld'ot a dish of flesh and rice. 

Purt a town, a city. 

Pwrd, a large village, a town. 

Purdn or purdna^ the Hindu mytho- 
logical books. 

Putla^ a puppet, an image. 

Putlif a small puppet or image. 

Puwdlf straw. 


R. 

• 

Rahim, merciful, compassionate. 

Rahman, forgiving. 

Ra'lyat, tenants, subjects. 

Raj, kingdom, 

Rdjd, a prince, a king. 

Rdj-rdnl, a queen, royal consort. 

Rdj-put, a descendant of a rdjd, the 
name of a Celebrated military caste. 

Rdkkl, a bracelet or amulet, which the 
Hindus tie on their arms on a cer- 
tain festival, held in the full moon of 
Saw an, in honour of Krishna, 

Ram, the seventh Hindu incarnation. 

Rdm-rdm, a Hindu form of salu- 
tation. 

Rdmlur'at, hibiscus longifolius. 

Rdnl, a Hindu queen or princess. 

Rd'd, a prince. 

Rds, the circular dance performed at 
the festival of Krishna. 

Rds-dhdri, a dancing boy. 

Rasul, a messenger. 

Rdt-alu, the yarn (dioscorea sativa). 

RaUaundhd, blindness at night (nyc- 
talopia). 

Rath, a four-wheeled carriage. 

Rauza, mausoleum. 

Rdwti, a kind of tent. 

Rezai, or razd'l, a native counterpane. 

Rikhi or rtshi, a sage, a saint. 

VOL. I. 


Rohu, a fish (cyprinus denticulatus). 
Roll, wheaten cakes baked on an iron 
plate, called iawd, 

Rupiya, a rupee. 

Rustam, a hero. 


S. 

Sack, truth. 

Sdchak, hinna presented to the bride 
on the day of marriage. 

SadPaddlut, supreme court of justice. 

Sugar, the sea, the ocean. 

Sdgun, teak, a forest tree. 

Sahajnd, horseradish tree. 

Sahib, master, gentleman of the house. 

Sdhiba, lady. 

Sd'ls, a groom. 

Sajjdda, a carpet or mat on which the 
Muhammadans kneel at prayers. 

Sdlagrdm, a stone containing the im- 
pression of one or more ammonites. 

Saldm, salutation, peace, safety. 

Saldmut, salvation, safety. 

Sallam, cloth. 

Sdlotari, horse doctor. 

Samdt, signs. 

Samudr, the sea. 

Sdnehd, a mould. 

Sang-umiknutts, the loadstone. 

Sang-i~sulaimdnt, agate, onyx. 

Sang-tardsh, a stonecutter, lapidary. 

Sang-i-yashm, a kind of jasper or 
agate. 

Sangtara, an orange (cintra). 

Sankh, a conch which the Hindus 
blow, a shell. 

Sdnkho, shorea robusta. 

I Sard'e, a native inn. 

Sard'i, a small cover. 

Sdrangt, a musical instrument like a 
fiddle. 

Saras, a species of heron (ardea anti- 
gone), saras phenicopteros. 

Sardar, headman. 

Sarhang, (corrupt: serang,) or galaiya, 
master of a vessel, commander. 

Sari, a dress, consisting of one long 
piece of cloth or silk, worn by Hindu 
women. 

Sarkdr, a superintendent. 

Sarp, a serpent. 

Sarpat, a kind of reed or grass {tta 
charum procerum). 

Sarpesh, an ornament worn in the 
turban. 

Sarposh, cover, lid. 

b 
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Sat'iy a woman who burns herself on 
her husband’s funeral pile, chaste, 
virtuous, constant. 

Sawary a liorseman. 

Sery two pounds. 

Shab-boy polianthes tuberosa. 

Shaddd, the banners that are carried 
witli the Taziya in the Muharram. 
Shddiy a wedding, marriage. 

Shaky king. 

Shdh-bdsh ! bravo! 

Shdh~zdday a prince. 

Shahiy kinglike. 

Shaikhy (vulgo : Shckh) a chief, a vene- 
rable old man. 

Sharaby wine. 

Sharm, shame. 

ShastKy Hindu scriptures. 

Shatrang-i or sutraengly a kind of 
carpet. 

Shevy a tiger, a lion. 

ShVay a follower of the sect of ’All. 
Shikar y chase. 

Shishoy glass. 

Shisha-mahuly a house adorned with 
glass. 

Shishamy dalhergia sissoo (Uoxb.). 
Shivay the third person of the Hindu 
triad. 

Shold, (commonly pronounced soluy) 
aeschynomene paludosa (Uoxb.). 
Sihrdy a chaplet worn on the head by 
the bridegroom and bride at the 
marriage ceremony. 

Siliiy the stone on which cooks grind, 
with the looreea or rolling pin of 
stone. 

Singhdrd, trapa natans. 

Sipdh'j, (whence seapoy,) a soldier. 

Sir, head. 

Sircar. See Sarkdr. 

Sirjdh-tdluy black mouthed. 

Sttalpati, a fine and cool mat. 

Siiodldy or sfuwdldy a temple dedicated 
to Mahadeo. 

Sandy gold ; sonaida, golden. 

Sontdy a club. 

Sonte-barddry a mace-bearer ; a person 
in the retinue of the great, armed 
with a short curved club, generally 
covered with silver. 

Sraddha, funeral obsequies in honour 
of ancestors. 

Sri or Shriy a name of Lakshnii, the 
wife of Vishnu. It is written as a 

mark of respect at the beginning of 
Hindu proper names of jHirsons. 


Suar, a hog, 

Subaddr, governor of a province. 
Sulaimdn, Solomon. 

Sultan, king, emperor. 

Sunn, hemp. 

Sunniy an orthodox Muhammadan, who 
reveres equally the four successors 
of Muhammad. The Turks are Sun- 
nlsy the Persians are ShVas. 

Siipy a kind of basket for winnowing 
corn. 

Supydriy betel nut. 

Surdh-iy a long-necked goblet. 

Surma, collyrium, 

T. 

Taaty paper made of hemp, i.e. sunn. 
Tdjy a crown. 

Takdy a copper coin, equal to two 
paisa. 

Tnkhty a throne ; padshah-i-fakht, the 
king’s throne. 

Taksdly the mint. 

Tamdshdy fun, sport. 

Tana, a spider’s web. 

Tanjan, a chair carried by natives. 
Tardiy marsh meadows. 

Tasai:, a cloth. 

Tattly a screen or minted shutter. 
Tattoo, a pony. 

Tatvd, the iron plate on which (ro/i) 
bread is baked. 

Taziya, the representation of the tomb 
of Hasun and Husain, used during 
the Muharriiin, 

Thailiy purse, bag. 

Thiliyd, water pot, 

Tikd, a mark or marks made witli 
coloured eartlis, or unguents, upon 
the forehead and between the brows, 
either as ornament or sectorial dis- 
tinction ; an ornament worn on the 
forehead. 

Tilak, a mark the Hindus make on tlie 
forehead. 

Tiriyd, wife. 

Tiriyd-raj, Amazon country, petticoat 
government. 

Top, cannon. 

Tope, plantation. 

'Tri-benly or tri-vcni, the junction of 
the thr(‘e sacred rivers. 

Tufdn, a hurricane, a storm of wind 
whirling round. 

Tulsiy a plant, basil (ocymum sanc- 
tum). 
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U. V. 

Uchchat tilaJc, a religious ceremony, 
see vol. ii. p. 385. 

Vishnu, tlie second person of the Hindu 
triad. 

Ulak, a small boat. 

Ummed-war, an expectant. 

Voirdji, or hairdgl, a religious men- 
dicant. 

U'pld, cakes of dried cowdung. 

W. 

iValt-uhd, heir apparent. 

Y. 

Yak, the small cow of Thibet. 


Vug, or yuga, an age of the world. 
The Hindus reckon four yugas, or 
ages, since the creation of the pre- 
sent world. 

Yugani, the end of the four yugas, or 
ages, when, according to the Hindus, 
a total destruction of the universe 
takes place. 

Z. 

Zahan-i-urdu, the court language. 

Zdmin, guarantee. 

Zamtndar, landlord. 

Zancina, or zenana, female apartments, 
feminine, effeminate. 

Zul-jana, the horse of Husain, i. e. the 
winged wolf. 

Zunnar, the Brahmanical thread. 




WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM. 


CHAPTER I. 

DKPAUTUKE FROM ENGLAND, 

ylfril — Flying Visit to Switzerland — The jrood Sliip ‘Marchioness of 
Kly ’ — 11. M. 1 ()th Lancers — Porto Santo — Fellow- Passengers — Isle of Palma 
■ — Divine Si rviee — 'I’lie Band — (inadrdles — The first Shark — Bristol Water — 
* Skip-jacks — Prickly heat — Crossing the Line — Amusements on Board — A 
Blue Shark — Sucking-Fish — Bonito — Santa 'JVinidada and Martin Vas Rocks 
— The Albatross — 'I'houghts of Home — A Calm — Shooting Season on the 
Ocean — Three Days of Batfue — Whale-Shooting — A deep Calm— Scarcity 
of Water— Anchored at Carnicobar. 

In April, 1822, Monsieur iiion mari took me to Switzerland. 
For the first time, I quitted England. Ilow beautiful was the 
Valley of Cliainouni ! how delightful our expedition on *the 
La l^^leg^re ! The guides jironounced it too early in the year to 
attempt the ascent of Mont IManc. We quitted the valley 
with regret, and returned to Geneva: but our plans were 
frustrated, and our hopes disappointed; for, on reaching the 
hotel, we found a letter requiring our instant return to England. 
The ‘ Marchioness of Ely,’ in which \,e had taken our passage to 
Bengal, was reported to be ready to sad in a few days : no time 
was to be lost ; we started immediately, travelled night and day 
incessantly, and arrived, greatly harassed, in town. The illness 
brought on by the over-fatigue of that journey never quitted 
me for years. The vessel, however, was merely prej)aring for her 
departure, and did not sail until long after. 

Fiannilv the nain of sepai'atioti from tlic beloved home of my 

n 
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childhood was broken by the necessity of exertion in preparation 
for the voyage* 

June \3th . — Wc went to Gravesend, to see the ship: it was 
scarcely possible to enter our destined abode, the larboard stern 
cabin ; so full was it to overflowing — boxes of clothes, hampers of 
soda water, crates of china and glass — a marvellous confusion ! 
After a time the hampers and boxes were carried below, the 
furniture clcatcd and lashed, and some sort of order was 
established. 

We had carefully selected a ship that was not to carry troops : 
we now found the ‘Ely’ had been taken up to convey four troops 
of II. M. 1 6th Lancers; the remainder of tlie regiment was to sail 
in the ‘ General Hewitt.’ Some of our fellow-passengers were on 
board on the same errand as ourselves. 

June \8fh . — We had lingered with our friends, and bad de- 
ferred the sad farewell until the last moment : half uncertain if 
we should be in time to catch the ship in the Downs, we posted 
to Deal, took refuge at the ‘ Three Kings,’ and had the satisfac- 
tion of watching the ‘ Marchioness of Ely,’ and the ‘ Winchelsea’ 
her companion, as they bore down. At 1 1 p. m. we went on board, 
and sailed the next day. There was such a glorious confusion 
on deck, that those who were novices in military and naval 
affairs might deem, as they gazed around, it could never sub- 
side into any thing approaching order. Every one, however, 
was saying it would be very different wlicn the ship was at sea ; 
of which, indeed, there was little doubt, for to go on as we 
were would have been impossible. Off the Isle of Wight the 
pilot left us to our captain’s guidance ; the breeze was favour- 
able; we were sailing so smoothly, there was scarcely any 
motion. The last farewell tears dropped as I jiassed tluj 
Needles and the coast of Hampshife, whilst memory recalled 
tlie happy days I had s}>ent tluae, and in the Forest, the beau- 
tiful Forest ! 

Such thoughts and feelings it was necessary to throw aside. 

1 joined the party in the cuddy, scrutinized the strange laces, 
and retired to my cabin, with as solitary a feeling as if my 
husband and 1 had been exiles for ever. 
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The voyage began prosperously ; I was satisfied with the 
captain, with my cabin, with my servant, and happy with my 
lord and master. 

We regretted we had taken our passage in a ship full of 
troops, and anticipated we should be debarred taking exercise 
on the quarter-deck, and enjoying ourselves with walk and talk 
during the fine moonlight nights. In the ‘ Ely ' it appeared as 
if it would be impossible ; were you to attempt it, you would be 
sure to blunder over some sleeping Lancer. However, the band 
was on board — some small consolation; and as the society .was 
large, there was more chance of entertainment. 

Juhj l.s/. — Porto Santo looked beautiful, its head enveloped 
in clouds. The rocky island rises boldly out of the sea ; its 
mountains are very picturesque. The sight of land and white 
chateaux was quite charming. 

I now began to recover from the maindie de mer, and to 
^•egain my usual good spirits. Creatures of habit, we soon 
grew accustomed to the small space. The stern cabin, twelve 
feet by ten, at first sight appeared most extremely inconvenient ; 
but now it seemed to liave enlarged itself, and w^e w^ere more 
comfortable. Still sleep would scarcely visit me, until a 
swinging cot was procured. From that time I slept calmly and 
quietly, whatever pranks the old ‘ Ely ’ might choose to play. 

Tlie comfort or discomfort of a voyage greatly depends japou 
your fellow-j)asscngers. In this respect we were most fortu- 
nate ; one-half the officers of the 16th Lancers were in the 
‘Ely.’ The old 16th to me were friends; my father, who had 
been many years in the regiment, was forced to quit it, in con- 
sequence of a severe wound he received in action in the Pajs 
Pas, under the command of the Duke of York. My uncle had 
commanded the gallants regin'ient in Spain, and other relatives 
had also been many years with the regiment. Chance had 
thrown us amongst friends. 

Perhaps no friendships are stronger than those formed on 
board ship, where the tempers and dispositions arc so much set 
forth in their true colours. 

the fcle of Palma ; it looked beautiful, 
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rising abruptly from the sea; tlu-^; trees appeared fine and 
numerous. We are in the trade winds, going generally about 
eight knots an hour ; the evenings are delicious ; little or no 
dew falls so far from land ; in the evening we sit on deck, and 
enjoy the breeze. The moon is reflected so beautifully on the 
waves, the niglits are so warm, the air so pure, the climate so 
agreeable, I could willingly turn canary bird, and take up my 
residence in this latitude. 

Sometimes quadrilles are danced by the light of the moon ; 
sometimes by the glare of half-a-dozen lanterns. There is little 
or no motion in the vessel ; no events occur ; yes — let me not 
forget — a little boy fell into the pea-soup and got a ducking; 
luckily for him, it was nearly cold. ‘'The mi.sfortunes of the 
.stable fall on the head of the monkey*.” The deck presents 
a curious assemblage: Lancers at extension exercise, women 
working, sailors hauling, children at school, ladies reading or 
talking in groups — altogether an amusing scene. 

On Sundays Divine seiwice is performed; the psalms are 
sung in veiy good style, accompanied by the Lancer band. 
The weather is hot; the thermometer in our cabin, 81° in 
the cuddy, which at dinner-time contains six-aiid-thirty people. 
To-day a shark was caught; it was attended by three pilot fish, 
which, they say, guide the shark to its prey. These small fish 
are very pretty, and striped like zebras. The shark was hooked 
and dragged up by the stern windows ; he struggled manfully, 
but was soon despatched. ' 

A little flying-fish flew into one of the ports to escape the 
pursuit of a larger fish ; it was small and curious, but not so 
pretty as one would imagine. Two large fins spread out on its 
sides, like wings. It was a novelty to most of the passengers. 

July 22nd, — What a strange, bustling life ! This is baggage- 
day ; all the trunks are on deck — such a confusion ! I am 
suffering from maladie dr mcr ; the wind is contraiy; we tack 
and veer most tircsomely ; the ship j)itches ; we cling about 
like cats, and are at our wits’ end, striving to endure our miseries 
with patience. 


Oriental Prov^bs, No. 0. 
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The Bristol water is invaluable, the ship water very black, 
and it smells vilely. I knew not before the value of good 
water ; and, were it not for the shower bath, should be apt to 
wish myself where Truth is — at the bottom of a well. 

Yesterday such a noise arose on deck, it brought me to the 
scene of action in a minute: “Come here! come here I look I 
look ! There they go, like a pack of hounds in full cry!’* I 
did come, and I did look ; and there were some hundred of 
skip-jacks leaping out of the water, and following each other 
with great rapidity across the head of the ship. When many 
tish leaped up together, there was such laughing, shouting, 
j)ointing, and gazing, from four hundred full-grown people, 
it was absurd to see how much amusement the poor fish 
occasioned. 1 looked alternately at the fish and the people, 
and laughed at both. 

A kind of rash teases me ; in these latitudes they call it 
prickly heat, vow you cannot be healthy without it, and affirm 
that every one ought to be glad to have it. So am not I. 

Having beaten about the line for a fortnight, with a con- 
trary wind, at length we* entertained hopes of crossing it, and 
letters were received on board from Neptune and Amphitrite, 
requesting to be supplied with clothes, having lost their own in 
a gale of wind. 

July SOth, — Neptune and his lady came on board to acquaint 
the captain they would visit him in form the next day. The 
captain wished the god good night, when instantly the deck was 
deluged with showers of water from the main-top, while a 
flaming tar-barrel was thrown overboard, in which Neptune 
was supposed to have vanished in flame and w^ater. 

July 3lst . — At 9 A.M. the private soldiers who were not to be 
shaved were stationed on the poop with their wives ; on the 
(juarter-deck the officers and ladies awaited the arrival of the 
ocean-god. First in procession marched the band, playing 
“ God save the King;” several grotesque figures followed ; then 
came the car of Neptune — a gun-carriage — with such a creature 
for a coachman! The carriage was drawn by six half-naked 

"Iji’itons, who were chained to the 
iis bipde, seated in the 
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car, with a lovely girl, whom he called his tender offspring. 
These ladies were represented by the most brawny, muscular, 
ugly and powerful fellow.s in the ship ; the letters recjuesting 
female attire having procured an abundance of finery. The 
boatswain’s mate, a powerful man, naked to the waist, with 
a pasteboard crown upon his head and his speaking-trumpet in 
his hand, who represented Neptune, descended from his car, 
and oflered the captain two fowls as tro])ical birds, and a salted 
fish on the end of a trident, lamenting tliat tlie late boisterous 
weather had prevented his bringing any fresh. A doctor, a 
barber with a notched razor, a sea-bear and its keeper, closed 
the procession. 

Rc-ascending the car, tliey took their station in front of tlic 
poop, and a rope was drawn across the deck to represent the 
line. Neptune then summoned the colonel-commandant of 
the Lancers to his presence, who informed him he had before 
entered his dominions. The major was then conducted, by, a 
fellow calling himself a constable, to the foot of the car : he 
went up, exj)ecting to be shaved, but the sea god desired him to 
present his wife to Amphitrite. After the introduction they 
were both dismissed. 

My husband and myself were then summoned : he ])leaded 
having crossed the line before. Ne])tune said that would not 
avail, as his lady had entered the small latitudes for the first 
time. After a laughable discussion, of to be shaved or not to 
be shaved, we were allowed to retire. The remainder of the 
pas.sengers were summoned in turn. The sentence of shaving 
was jiassed upon all who had not crossed the line, but not 
carried into execution on the officers of the shij). The crew 
were shaved and ducked in form, and in all good humour. In 
the meantime the fire-engine drenched every body on deck, and 
the officers and jias^engcrs amused themselves for hours 
throwing water over each other from buckets. Imagine four 
hundred people ducking one another, and you may have some 
idea of the frolic. In the evening the sailors danced, sang, 
recited verses, and spliced the main braces until very late, 


* Drank grog* 
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and the day ended as jovially as it be^an. Several times they 
charmed us with an appropriate sonj^, roared at the utmost 
pitch of their stentorian lungs, to the tune of “There’s na 
luck about the house.” 

“ We’ll latlier away, and shave away, 

And lather away so line, 

We always have a sljavinjj day 
Whenever we cross the line.” 


With sorrow I confess to having forgotten the remainder ol‘ 
the ditty, which ended — 

“ There’s nothin*^ half so sweet in life 
As crossing of the line.” 

“ Rule Britannia,” with a subscription for the ruler of the 
seas, was tlie finale, leaving every one perfectly satisfied with 
his portion of salt water. It was agreed the rites and 
cerenionics had never been better performed or with greater 
good humour. 

Colonel J-uard’s beautiful and faithful sketches have since 
been presented to the [lublic. Watching his ready pencil, as it 
[lortrayed the (lassing scene, was one of the pleasures of the 
‘ Kly;’ and I feel greatly obliged to him for having given me 
permission to add copies of some of his original sketches to 
my journal. 

Neptune was accompanied on board by a flying-fish that came 
in at one of the ports, perhaps to escape from an albicore : a 
lucky omen. The gentlemen amuse themselves with firing at 
the albatross, as they fly round and round the vessel ; as yet, no 
damage has been done — the grciit birds shake their thick 
plumage, and laugli at the shot. 

The favourite game is pitch-and-toss for dollars. Boxing is 
another metliod of spending time. Chess and backgarnmon- 
boards are in high request ; when the evenings are not calm 
enough for a quadrille or a waltz on deck, the passengers retire 
to the cuddy, to whist or blind hookey, and dollars are brought 
to table in cases that formerly contained Gamble’s most excellent 

^’'p^ieral introduction of caoutchouc 
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into every department of the arts and sciences, some of the 
principal ship-builders proposed to form the keels of their 
vessels of indian-rubber, but abandoned the project apprehending 
the entire effacement of the equinoctial line. 

Aug. \st . — Caught a bonito and a sea-scorpion; the latter 
was of a beautiful purple colour, the under part white : also a 
nautilus and a blue shark ; in the latter were four-and-twcnty 
young ones. The shark measured seven feet ; its young 
from twelve to fourteen inches. The colour of the back was 
blue, of the belly white ; several sucking-fish were upon the 
monster, of which some were lost in hauling him on board : 
one of those caught measured nine inches and a half; it stuck 
firmly to my hand in an instant. 

Our amusements concluded with viewing an eclipse of the 
moon. 

A stiff gale split the mainsail and blew the foretop and 
mizentop sails to ])ieces : no further damage was sustained. 1 
enjoyed the sight of tlie fine waves that tossed the vessel as if 
she were a cockle-shell. 

We caught two Cape pigeons, very beautiful birds; the 
moment they were brought on deck they suffered extremely from 
maladie de mer ! 

Aug. 11///. — During Divine service we came in sight of 
San Trinidada and Martin \’as Rocks ; the former distant 
twelve miles, the latter thirty. 

Aug. 10///. — Lat. 27' S., long. 19 W. — The annexed litho- 
graph is from an original drawing of (’olonel Luard's, and the 
following extract from his Views in India:” — 

“This drawing represents the numerous birds that constantly 
follow' ships from lat. 27 S. to lat. dO S., constantly hovering 
about the ship, and picking up anything eatable which may be 
thrown overboard. The jiintado, or C ape pigeon, a very pretty 
bird, black and white striped all over, is the most numerous. 
They fly backwards and forwards across the ship’s wake, in such 
numbers and so carelessly, that they are fre(iuently caught by en- 
tangling their wings in lines thrown over the stern of the ship 
to catch the albatross. This iminensc birjyi^atso por^oyHfLin 
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the drawing, whose astonishing power, fierceness, and fleetness, 
render him formidable amongst the feathered tribe of these 
regions. There is an instance on record of a man Jiaving 
fallen overboard from a sbip-of-war, when a noble-minded mid- 
shipman instantly jumped overboard, and, from his power as a 
swimmer, would probably have rescued the sailor from a watery 
grave, had not an albatross passing at the moment stooped upon 
the generous youth, and struck him upon the head : he sank to 
rise no more ! Both he and the sailor were drowned.” 

Aug. 23/y/. — There is a ship alongside ! a ship bound for 
England ! it speaks of home and the beloved ones, and although 
T am as happy as possible, my heart still turns to those who 
have heretofore been all and everything to me, with a warmth 
of affection at once delightful and very painful. 

Aug. 27th. — Lat. 32" 9' S., long. 4" 2.V E. — A dead calm ! 
give me any day a storm and a half in })referen(^e ! It was so 
ipiserable — a long heavy swell, without a ripple on the waves ; 
the ship rolled from side to side without advaiu’ing one inch ; 
she groaned in all her timbers : the old ‘ Marchioness ’ ap- 
])eare(l to suffer and be a^ miserable as myself. The calm con- 
tinued the next day, and the rolling also ; the captain kindly 
allowed the jolly-boat to be lowered, in which some of the 
Lancers and my husband went out shooting. 

This day, the 2Sth of August, was the commencement of the 
shooting season : game was in abundance, and they sought it over 
the long heavy swell of the glasslikc and unrippled sea. The 
sportsmen returned with forty head of game : in this number 
was an albatross, measuring nine feet from the tip of one wing 
to that of the other ; a Cape hen, a sea-swallow, with several 
pintado and other birds. 

When the boat returned, it brought good fortune ; the wind 
instantly sprang up, and we went on our way rejoicing. This 
day a whale was seen at a distance ; if it had ai)proached the 
vessel, a captain of the Lancers had prepared a Congreve rocket 
for its acceptance. 

— We spoke a Dutchman off' the Cape, looking in a 

'^le which had damaged 
d disagreeably for three 
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days. The weather was very cold and wet, and we felt disap- 
pointed at not touching at the Cape. 

Sept. lOth. — Lat. 36'" 43' S., Ion. 45'’ 30' W., ther. 04°. — 
Anotlier calm, and another battue : the gentlenien returned from 
the watery plain with great eclat, bringing seven albatross, thirty 
pintados, a Cape hen, and two garnets. One of the albatross, 
which was stuffed for me, measured fifty-three inches from head 
to tail, and nine feet ten inches across the wings. 

Sept. 2i)th . — In the evening we ])assed St. Paul’s and Amster- 
dam, but the haziness of the weather prevented our seeing them. 
This, the most southerly point of our voyage, was also the coldest. 
The cold was really painful. 

Sept. 23. — A school ' of twenty or thirty whales ])asscd near 
the ship ; it was almost a calm ; they were constantly on the 
surface, frolicking and spouting away. They were, the sailors 
said, of the spermaceti order, which arc smaller in size, and do 
not spout so high as the larger race. I was disappointed. 
Two of the officers of the I^^ancers rowed within ten yards of a 
large whale, and tired a Congreve rocket into its body ; the 
whale gave a spring and dived instantly. The rocket would 
explode in a few seconds and kill him : a good prize for tlie first 
ship that falls in \\ith the floating carcase. 4'hey tired at 
another, but the rocket exploded under water and came up 
smoking to the surface. The boat returned safely to the shi[), 
but it was rather a nervous affair. 

Sept. 2^)th . — Another calm allowed of more shooting, and 
great was the slaughter of sea game. I must make an extract 
from Colonel Luard’s work, speaking of a battle that took place 
on the lOth : — “The (ape hen was a large fierce black bird, and 
only having its wing broken, tried to bite every person’s legs in 
the boat. When ^he was placed on the ship’s (pjarter-deck, a 
small terrier belonging to one of the officers attacked her, and 
they fought for some time with uncertain advantage ; the bloody 
streams from the dog proving the severity of the bird’s Ikte ; 
at la.st the terrier seized his adversary by the throat, whenlkli^' 
battle and the bird’s life ended together. In lat. 4" 13' S., long. 
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93° ITE., the thermometer in the sun standing at 130°, and 
in the shade 97°, two small birds, in every respect resembling 
the English swallow, came about the ship. One of them was 
caught, and died ; the other (probably in hopes of rejoining its 
companion) remained with the ship fourteen or fifteen days, 
frequently coming into the cabins and roosting there during the 
night. It was at last missing; and, not being an acjuatic bird, 
perhaps met a watery death.” 

During the time of the battue on the third day, three sharks 
were astern ; we caught one that had a young one by her side. 
When opened on deck, a family of twenty-four were found, each 
about twelve or fourteen inches long; the mother measured seven 
feet. The shark is said to swallow its young when in peril, and 
to disgorge them when the danger has passed. The curious 
birds and fish we .see relieve the tedium of the voyage. 

We now looked impatiently for the end of our passage, and 
counted the days like schoolboys expecting their vacation. It 
was amusing to hear the various jdails the different peoj)le on 
board intended to pursue on landing — all too English by far for 
the climate to which they»were bound. 

The birds were numerous south of the tropics ; we saw few 
within them. The flying-fish are never found beyond the tropics. 

Oct. ll//(.-Lat. 4° 20' S., long. 93° 11' E.— The heat was 
very great ; the vertical sun poured <lown its sickening rays, 
the thermometer in the shade of the coolest cabin 8G° ; not a 
breath of air; we felt severely the sudden change of temperature. 
The sails flapped against the mast, and we only made progress 
seventeen knots in the twenty-four hours ! Thus passed eleven 
days — the shower bath ke])t us alive, and our health was better 
than when we quitted England. M. mon mari, who was study- 
ing Persian, began to teach me Hindostanee, which aftbrded me 
much ])leasure. 

In spite of the calm there was gaiety on board ; the band played 
delightfully, our fellow^-passengcrs were agreeable, and the calm 
evenings allowed of quadrilles and waltzing on the deck, which 
was lighted up with lanterns and decorated with flags. 
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seven days before us and experienced heavy weather off’ the 
Cape : it was some consolation to have been at sea a sliorter 
time tluin our comj)anion. But little sickness was on hoard ; a 
young private of the Lancers fell overboard, it was supposed, 
during a squall, and was lost ; he was not even missed until tlie 
next day : a sick Lancer died, and a little child also ; they were 
buried at sea : the hill of health was uncommonly good. A 
burial at sea, when first witnessed, is very solemn and impressive. 

We passed an English ship — the Lancer hand played “Cod 
save the King,” the vessel answered with three cheers. It was 
})ainful to meet a homeward-hound ship ; it reminded me of 
home, country, and, dearer still, of friends. The sailors Itave a 
superstition, that sharks always follow a ship when a corpse is 
on hoard : the night after the man fell overboard, the Lancer 
and the child died ; the day they were buried three sharks were 
astern. T thought of the sailors’ superstition ; no sharks had 
been seen along-side for three weeks. The sunsets on and neiir 
the line are truly magnificent, nothing is more glorious — the 
nights are heautiful, no dew, no hree/.e, the stars shining as 
they do on a fro.sty night at home, '•and we are gasping for a 
breath of air ! A sea-snake about a yard and a half long was 
caught — many turtle were seen, hut they sank the moment the 
boat approached them. A suhscri])ti()n lottery was made; the 
|)erson whose ticket bears the date of our arrival at Saugor will 
win the amount 

Oct. 2'lml . — Becalmed for eighteen days ! not as w hen off’ 
the ( ape ; there it was cool, with a heavy swell, here there is 
no motion, the sun vertical, not a breath of air, the heat exers- 
sive. At lenirth a hrce/c sprang up, and we hegan to move: 
one day during the calm we made seven knots in the twenty- 
four hours, and those all the wrong way ! 

“ Day aftrr day, day afU r day, 

\V<- stuck. iKir l>icatl) riur motion ; 

As idle as a |)amtcd sliij) 

Upon a painted ocean.” 


Our voyage advanced very slowly, and the supply of fresh 
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water bccoriiinii: scanty, we were all put on sliort allowance ; 
any thing but agreeable under so hot a sun. Captain Kay deter- 
mined to make the land, and water tlic ship, and made signals to 
our com[)anion, the ‘ Winchelsca,’ to that efiect. 

Oct. 30//u — To our great delight we arrived at, and anchored 
off*, Carnicobar, one of the Nicobar Islands, lat. 9° 10' N., long. 
92'" 5G' E. Boats were immediately sent on shore to a small 
village, where the landing was good, and two springs of delicious 
water were found for the supply of the ship. 
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(AKMCOHAI!. 

“\ n\Ni)soMi: sisir.R, wiin \ m \t loii a vetticoa t 

Octohrr . — Appeanince hirI Attire of the Islan<lers—C:inoe'<— Visit to 
their — Oinametits of ilu* Nati\is l)i p.irtUH' Ironi the Island — 1 he 

Andamans — Anchorage at Sangor — l lie Hoogly — Aiiual in C’alcntta. 


The island where we landed was covered to the edge of the sand 
of the shore with beautilul trees; scarcely nn uncovered or ojten 
spot was to he setai. Olf the ship tlie village appeart'd to 
consist of six or eight enormous ht'c-Jiivcs, ('rcctcd on pok's and 
surrounded hy high trees; among the^g the coeoa-iiul, to an 
Knglisli eye, was the most remarkable. 

The ship was soon surrounded by canot's tilled with native-' ; 
two came on board. Tin' ladies ha-'tciu'd on tkek, but (juickly 
scudded awav, not a little startled at beholding men like Adam 
when he tasted tlu* forbidden fruit: they knew not they vt're 
naked, and thev were not ashamed. I returned to my cabin 
The stern of the ves-el was soon ( iieirekd by eaiioi's tilled with 
limes, citrons, oranires, cocoa-nuts, plantains, yams, eggs, 
chickens, little ])ii:'', and various kinds of fruit. The sight of 
these temptations ^oon overcame my horror at tlu‘ want ol 
drapery oftlu* i>landers, and ( .stood at the port bargaining for 
what J wished to obtain until the lloor was covircd. Our 
trallic W'as thus eonduettd — I held uj) an empty jam-pot, and 
received in return a baskO full of ( itrons; for two ( inpty phials, 
a couple of fowls ; another coui)le of fow ls were given in 
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exchange for an empty tin case that held portable soup ; the 
price of a little pig was sixpence, or an old razor: they were eager 
at first for knives, but very capricious in their bargains : the 
privates of the Lancers had glutted the market. On my holding 
up a clasp-knife, the savage shook his head. I cut off the 
brass rings from the window-curtains, — great was the clamour 
and eagerness to possess them. On giving a handful to one of 
the men, he counted them carefully, and then fitted them on 
his fingers. The people selected those they approved, returned 
the remainder, and gave me fruit in profusion. Even curtain- 
rings soon lost their charm — my eye fell on a basket of shells, 
the owner refused by signs all my offers — he wanted some 
novelty : at length an irresistible temptation was found — an 
officer of the Lancers cut off three of the gay buttons from his 
jacket, and offered them to the savage, w^ho handed up the 
shells. 

<< Figurez-vous,” said the Lancer, the Camicobarbarian love 
of that fellow, matted with straw and leaves from the waist to 
the knee, decked with three Lancer buttons suspended round her 
neck by a cocoa-nut fibre, *and enraptured with the novelty and 
beauty of the tout ensemble ! ! ’’ 

The dress, or rather the undress of the men was very simple ; 
a handkerchief tied round the waist and passed between the 
limbs so as to leave the end hanging like a tail : some wore a 
stripe of plantain-leaf bound fillet-like round their heads ; the 
necks of the chiefs were encircled either with silver wire in many 
rings, or a necklace of cowries. 

One of the canoes which came from a distant part of the 
island was the most beautiful and picturesejne boat I ever saw ; 
it contained twenty-one men, was paddled with amazing swift- 
ness, and gaily decorated. Of the canoes, some were so narrow 
that they had bamboo outriggers to prevent their upsetting. 
The natives appeared an honest, inoffensive race, and wxre much 
pleased with the strangers. After dinner it was proposed to go 
on shore in the cool of the evening: the unmarried ladies 
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Really the dark colour of the people serves very well as dress, if 
you are not determined to be critical. On landing, I was sur- 
rounded by women chattering and staring; one pulled my 
bonnet, but above all things they were charmed with my black 
silk apron ; they greatly admired, and took it in their hands. 
They spoke a few words of English, and shook hands with me, 
saying, “ How do? how do?” and when they wished to jmrehase 
my apron they seized it rather roughly, saying, ‘‘You buy? you 
buy? ” meaning. Will you sell it? they were kind after the mode 
Nicobar. 

The natives are of low stature, their laces ugly, but good- 
humoured ; they are beautifully formed, reminding one of ancient 
statues ; their carriage is perfectly erect. A piece of cloth is tied 
round the waists of the women, which reaches to the knee. Some 
women were hideous : of one the head was entirely shaved, 
excei)ting where a black lock was left over either ear, of which 
the lobes were depressed, stretched out, and cut into long 
slips, so that they might be ornamented with bits of coloured 
wood that were inserted. She had the elephantiasis, and her 
limbs were swollen to the size of her waist. They are 
very idle; in fact, there appears no necessity for exeilion — 
fruits of all sorts grow wild, pigs are j)lentiful, and poidtry 
abundant. Tobacco was much esteemed. Silver they ])rized 
verv much, and called coin of all sorts and sizes dollars — a six- 
pence or a half-crown were dollars. Tin* only ai>|)arent use 
they have for silver is to beat it out into thick wire, which they 
form into spiral rings by twisting it several times round the 
finger. Rings are worn on the first and also on the mUldIr 
joint of eienj finger, and on the thumb aNo. Bracelets formed 
after the same fashion wind from the wrist half-way up the arms. 
Rings ornament all their toes, and they wear half-a-dozen 
anklets. The same silver wire adorns th(' necks of the more 
()|)ulent of the um\ aho. They are copper-coloured, with straight 
black hair; their bodies shine from being rubbed with cocoa-nut 
oil, whicjji smells very disagreeably. Tlieir huts are particularly 
well built. Fancy a great bee-hive beautifully and most carefully 
thatcdu cl . liife lve feet in Jiainetcr, raised on poles about five feet 
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from the ground ; to the first story you ascend by a rcmoveable 
ladder of bamboo ; the floor is of bamboo, and springs under 
you in walking ; the side opposite the entrance is smoked by 
a fire : a ladder leads to the attic, where another elastic floor 
completes the habitation. They sit or lie on the ground. 
Making baskets appears to be their only manufacture. 

From constantly chewing the betel-nut, their teeth are 
stained black, with a red tinge, which has a hideous effect. I 
picked up some beautiful shells on the shore, and bartered with 
the women for their silver wire rings. 

The colours of my sliawl greatly enchanted Lancour, one of 
their chief men ; he seized it rather roughly, and pushing three 
fowls, tied by the legs, into my face, said, “ I present, you 
present.” As I refused to agree to the exchange, one of the 
officers interfered, and Liincour drew back his hand evidently 
disappointed. 

The gentlemen went on shore armed in case of accidents ; 
but the ship being in sight all was safe. 1 have since heard 
that two vessels, which were wrecker! on the island some years 
afterwards, were plundered, and the crews murdered. 

Many of the most beautiful small birds were shot by the 
officers. As for foliage, you can imagine nothing more luxuriant 
than the trees bending with fruits and flowers. No quadrupeds 
were to be seen but dogs and pigs ; there are no wild beasts pi\ 
the island. They say jackals, alligators, and crabs are numerous : 
the natives were anxious the sailors should return to the 
ship at night, and as they remained late, the Nicobars came 
down armed with a sort of spear ; they were cautious of the 
strangers, but showed no fear, and told the men to come again 
the next day. It must be dangerous foi strangers to sleep on 
shore at night, on account of the dense fog, so productive of 
fever. 

The scene was beautiful at sunset ; the bright tints in the 
sky contrasted with the deep hue of the trees ; the shore covered 
with men and boats ; the bee-hive village, and the noveltv of 
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were strutting about the vainest of the vain, charmed with 
their new clothing; Lancour was also adorned with a cocked- 
hat ! The woman who aj)|)eared of the most consideration, 
perhaps the cpieen of the island, wore a red caj) shaped like a 
sugar-loaf, a small sipiare handkerchief tied over one shoulder, 
like a monkey mantle, and a j)iece ot blue cloth round her 
hips ; a necklace of silver wire, with bracelets, anklets, and 
rings on the fingers and toes without number. The pigs 
j)roved the most delicate food ; they were very small, and 
fattened on co('oa-nuts : the poultry was exivllent. 

The natives make a liijuor as intoxicating as gin from the 
cocoa-nut tree, by cutting a gash in the bark and collecting the 
juice in a cocoa-nut shell, which they sus])end helow the opi'u- 
ing to receive it ; it ferments and is very strong — the taree or 
toddy of India. 

Little did I think it would ever have been my fate to vi>it 
such an uncivilized island, or to shake hands with such (jueer 
looking men ; however, we agreed very wc'll, and tlu*y were (juite 
plea>ed to be noticed: oiu' man, who made us understand lie 
was called Lancour, sat down by my sid(‘, and smoked in my 
lace hy way ot a coiiijiliinent. They delight in tobacco, which 
they roll up in a leaf, and smoke in form of a cigar. I cannot 
rt*frain from writing about these people, being (‘()mi>letelv island 
sb'uck. 

It was of importance to the ‘ Winchelsea/ in which there 
were a hundred and twenty on the sick list, to procure fruit 
and vegetahles, as the scurvy had broken out amongst the 
crew. 

We landed, Oct. .‘IDth, and cjuitted the island, Nov. ‘Jnd, with 
a lair wind: all the passengers on hoard were in good sjiirits, 
and the ship presented a perfect contrast to the time of the 
calm. 

Xov. — We j)ass(‘d the Andaman Islaiuks, whose inha- 
bitant.s are reported to have a fondness for stmngers of a nature 
dih’erent to the ( arnicoharliarians, they are ( annihals! 

A steady, pleitsant mon.soon urged u.s bravely onwards : a 
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passing squall caught us, which laid the vessel on her side, 
carried away the flying jih, and sjjlit the driver into shreds ; 
the next moment it was quite calm. 

7t/).— We fell in with the Pilot Schooner, off the Sand-heads, 
the j)ilot came on hoard, bringing Indian newspapers and fresh 
news. 

10//t. — We anchored at Saugor. — Here we bade adieu to our 
fellow-passengers, and the old ‘ Marchioness of Ely perhaps a 
more agreeable voyage was never made, in spite of its duration, 
nearly five months. 

Our neighbours, in the stern cabin, very excellent people, 
and ourselves, no less worthy, hired a decked vessel, and j)ro- 
ceeded up the Hoogly ; that night we anchored off Fulta, and 
enjoyed tine iresh new milk, &c. ; the next tide took us to 
Budge-Budge by night, and the following morning we landed at 
Chandpaul Ohaut, C’alcutta. 

The Hoogly is a fine river, but the hanks are very low ; the 
most beautiful part, (iarden Reach, we jiassed during the night. 

I he first sight ot the nativ^ fishermen in their little dinghees is 
very remarkable. In the cold of the early morning, they wrap 
theinselvTs up in folds of linen, and have the appearance of men 
risen from the dead. Many boats ])assed us which looked as if 

“ Jiy skeleton forms the sails were furled, 

And the hand that steered uas not of this world.” 

IStli. In the course of a lew hours after our arrival, a good 
house was taken lor us, which heing sufficiently large to accom- 
modate our companions, w'c set up our standards together in 
Park-street, Chowringhee, and thus opened our Indian cam- 
paign. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


I HAVE SEEN BENH \L: THERE THE TEETH VUE RED AND THE MOETH IS BLACK 


1822, Xuvcmber — Calcutta — First Impressions — Style of Indian Houses — Fur- 
niture— Mats — Arabs — Departure of the Marquis of Hastings- Fogs — - 
Cliristinas-Day — Indian Srrvants — The Sircar — riiieves — The Ht)t W inds — 
Fankhas — Fire-dies — North- Westers — 'fhe Foliage* — Musepuloes — I'ile- 
phantiasis— Insects — 'Flie Churiik Fooja — Heligious Mendicants, 

The four troo[)s of the Ihtli I^anc^TS, from the ‘ Kly,’ disein- 
barked, and cncainix'd on the gdatas of Fort William ; the 
‘ General (fewitt,’ with the remainder ol' the rei»;iincnt, did not 
arrive until six weeks afterwards, havinjr watered at the Cajie. 

Calcutta has been stvled the dtv of Palaces, and it well 
(reserves the name. The (Government House stands on the 
Maidan, near the river; the citv, and St. Andrew’s Church, lie 
beliind it ; to the lelt is that part called (/how ring:hee, tilled with 
beautiful detached houses, surrounded by gardens ; the venm- 
dahs, which trenerally rise' from the basement to the highest 
stor}', LMve, with their pillars, an air of lightness and heauty to 
the buildings, and [irotecting the dwellings from the sun, render 
them agreeable tor exercise in the rainy season. 

The hou.ses are all stuccoed on the outside, and seem as if 
built of stone. The rent of unfurnished houses in (diowringhte 
is very high ; we gave 32r> rupees a month for ours, the larger 
ones are from \ to :V)() |)er month. 
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The style of an Indian honse differs altogetlier iVoin that of 
one in England. 

The floors are entirely covered with Indian matting, than 
which nothing can be cooler or more agreeable. For a few 
weeks, in the cold season, fine Persian carpets, or car[)ets from 
Mirzaj)ore are used. The windows and doors are many ; the 
windows are to the ground, like the French ; and, on the out- 
side, they are also protected by Venetian windows of the same 
descri[)tion. The rooms are large and lofty, and to every sleep- 
ing-apartment a bathing-room is attached. All the roimis open 
into one another, with folding-doors, and pankhas are used 
during the hot weather. The most beautiful Preneb furniture 
was to be bought in Calcutta of M. dc Jkast, at whose sho}) 
marble tables, fine mirrors, and luxurious couches were in 
abundance. Wry excellent furniture was also to be bad at 
the iMirope shops, made iiy native workmen under the su])erin- 
tenflence of European cabinet and furniture maker.s ; and furni- 
ture of an inferior description in the native bazaars. 

On arriving in Calcutta, T was charmed with the climate ; the 
WTather was d(‘licious ; and nothing could exceed the kindness wc 
cxperieruTfl from our friends. 1 thought India a mo>t delightful 
countrv, and could I have gathered around me the dear ones I 
bad left in England, my ba|)piness wmuld have been complete. 
The number of servants necessary to an establisbment in India, 
is most sur|)rising to a pc'rson tVesb from Eurojic : it ap[)eared 
the c’ommencemcnt of ruin. Their wages are not high, and tbev 
find themselves in food ; neverthelos, from their number, the 
expense is very great. 

Till. SlK( \K 

A very useful but expen^ive [husou in an establishment is a 
sircar; the man attends everv morning early to receive orders, 
he then jiroceeds to the bazaars, or to the Europe >hojvs^ and 
brings back for inspection and a|)|)roval, furniture, books, 
dresses, or w hatev er may have been ordered : his jiroHt is a 
heavy p^^r centage on all he juirchases for the family. 

r oiir sircar, hi answer to my having observed that 
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the articles })urchased were highly ])riccd, said, “You arc my 
lather and my mother, and I am your poor little child : 1 have 
only taken two annas in the rupee, dustoorie.” 

This man’s language was a strong sj)ecimen of Eastern hyj)er- 
bole : one day he said to me, “ You are my mother, and my 
lather, and ///// God!'' ^Vith great disgust, I repi’oved him 
severely for using such terms, when he^e\|)lained, “you are my 
})roteet()r and my support, therefore you are to me as my (iod.“ 
The olfenee was never repeated. The sketch of “ the sircar” 
is an excellent representation of one in ( alciitta : they dress 
themselves with the utmost care and most scrupulous neatness 
in Avhite muslin, which is worn exactly as re])resented ; and the 
turhan often consists of twentv-one yards ol fine Indian muslin, 
by Iburteen inches in breadth, most carc'fully folded and 
arranged in small ])laits ; his reed ))en is behind his car, and 
the roll of ])aper in his hand is in readiness for the orders of the 

sahib. The shoes are of common Ic'atlu'i* ; sometimes thev wear 

♦ 

them most elaboratc'ly embroidered in gold and silver thread and 
coloured beads. All men in India wear mustachoc's ; thev look 
on the bare lack's ol the English with ama/enu'nt and contempt. 
^Fhe sircar is an Hindoo, as shown bv the opcaiing ol the vest on 
thf rujht side, and the white dot, the mark of his caste, between 
his e\es. 

Du'^toorie is an absolute tax. The durwan will turn irom 
the irate the boxwallas. people who bring articles for sale in 
boxes, unless he gets dustoorie for admittancce If the '-ahib 
buy any article, his sirdar-bcarc’r will demand dustoorie. If the 
mem sahiba purchase linery, the* ayha must have* her dustoorie* 
— which, ol course, is added by the boxwalla to the price* the 
gentleman is compelled to pav. 

Dustoorie is Irom two to four pice* in the rupe^^ ; one* aima, 
or ejiie sixtc’enth ol the* j’upe*e is, I imagine*, gene rallv take n. But 
all these cemte*nding mte’ix’sts are abolisheel, il the* sircar pur- 
e*hasc the artie*lc: he^ takes the* lion s .shai‘i* 1 he* se*r\ant'' 
hold him in grc*at re*spe*ct, as he* is generally IIk* pe*rson who 
answers for tlieir e harae*ters, anel plae*cs them in se'i v ie*e; 

It app(*arcd curiejiis to be* surrouneleel bv servants who, with 
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tlic exception of the tailor, could not speak one word of Enj^- 
*lish; and 1 was forced to learn to speak Ilindostanee. 

1\) a gridin, as a new comer is called for the lirst year, India is 
a most interesting country ; every thinjj; ap])ears on so vast a 
scale, and the novelty is so great. 

In Drrernhcr, the climate was so delightful, it rendered the 
country j)referal)le to ariy place under the sun ; could it always 
have continued the same, I should have advised all people to 
dee unto the East. 

My husband gave me a beautiful Arab, Azor by name, but as 
the Sa’Ts always peisisted in calling him Aurora, or a Roarer, 
we were ohli”:ed to change his name to Rajah. I felt very 
happy cantering my bea\itiful high-caste Arab on the race- 
course at G A.M., or, in the evening, on tlie well-watered drive in 
front of the (h)vernment House. Large birds, called adjutants, 
stalk about the Maidan in numbers ; and on the heads of the liojis 
that crown the entrance arches to the (iovernment House, you 
are sure to see this bird (the hargilla or irigantic crane) in the ino>t 
[)ictures(|ue attitudes, looking as if a part of the building itself. 

The arrival of the Kith Lan(‘ers, and the a])proaching depar- 
ture of the (iovernor- general, rendered Calcutta extremelv gav. 
Dinner i)arties and fancy halls were numerous; at the latter, 
the costumes were excellent and suj)erl). 

Drr. !()///. — The Marcpiis of Hastings gave a hall at the 
( iovernment-house, to the gentlemen of the C'ivil and Military 
Services, and the inhabitants of (’alcutta ; the variety of cos- 
tume displayed by Nawabs, Rajahs, Mahrattas, (Ireeks, Turks, 
Armenians, .Mussulmans, and Hindoos, and the ga\ attire ot the 
military, rendered it a very interesting spectacle, (ioing to the 
hall was a service of danger, on account of the thickness of one 
of those remarkable fogs so common an anno\ance iluring the 
cold season at the Rresidency. It was impossible to sec the 
road, although the carriage had lights, and two niaslKJchees, 
with torches in their hands, jireceded the horses; but the glare 
of the mashaks and the shouts of the men, prevented our inetd- 
ing with any accident in the ilciiH* cloud b\ which we were 
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Palanquins were novel objects ; tlie bearers go at a good rate ; 
the ])aee is neither walking nor running, it is the amble of the 
biped, in the style of the amble taught the native horses, accom- 
panied by a grunting noise that enables them to keep time. 
\\ ell-trained hearers do not shake the prdkee. J^ilees, hackeries, 
and khraunchies, came in also for tlieii' share of wonder. 

So few of the gentry in England can afford to keep riding- 
horses for their wives and daughters, that I was sm prised, on 
my arrival in Calcutta, to see almost every lady on horseback ; 
and that not on hired hacks, hut on their own good steeds. 
My astonishment was great one morning, on beholding a lady 
galloping away, on a hery horse, only three weeks alter her 
continement. What nerves the woman must have had ! 

Dec. IhM. — The Civil Serxice, the military, and the inha- 
bitants ol C'alcutta, gave a Ihrewell hall to the Manpiis and 
Marchioness ol Hastings, after which the Governor- general 
([uitted India. c 

On Christmas-day the servants adorned the gate-ways with 
liars, i. e. cha|)lets, and garlands of iV(‘sh flowers. The hearers 
and dhohees brought in tra\s ol linit, cakes, and swc'etmeats, 
with garlands of llowers ujion them, and recpiested bakhshish, 
prohalily the origin of our ( Tristmas-hoxes. We accepted the 
sweetmeats, and gave some rujiees iu return. 

Hiey say that, ii(‘xt to thediine^e, thepi’opleof India ai*e tlu‘ 
most dexterous thieves in the world ; we kept a durwan, or porter 
at the gate, two chaukidars (watchmen), and the (onqionnd 
(ground surrounding the house) was encomjiassd by a high 
wall. 

l>^2d. Jfui. 12///. — I here was much talking below’ amongst 
the hearers; during the night the shout of the chaukidars was 
Irecjuent, to show thex were on the alert ; nevertheless, the next 
morning a friend, who was staxing with ns, found that his desk 
xx'ith gold mohurs and valuables in it, had been carri('d off from 
his room, together with some clothes afid his military cloak 
We coidd not prove the thelt, hut haci reason to believe it 
xxas perpetrated by a khansamaii (head table servant) xvhoin xxe 
had discharged, connived at hx the diirwrin and chaukidar 
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March 2i)th . — I have now been four months in India, and my 
idea ol' the climate has altered considerably ; the hot winds arc 
blowing; ; it is very oppressive ; if you go out during the day, 1 
c^n compare it to nothing but the hot blast you would receive 
in your face, were you suddenly to open the door of an oven. 

The evenings are cool and refreshing ; we drive out late ; and 
the moonlight evenings at present are beautiful ; when darkness 
comes on, the fire-flics illuminate the trees, which apj)ear full of 
flitting sparks of fire; these little insects are in swarms ; they 
arc very small and ugly, with a light like the glowworm’s in the 
tail, which, as they fly, ai)pears and suddenly disaj)pears : how 
beautifully the trees in the adjoining grounds are illuminated at 
night, by these little da//ling sparks of tire ! 

The first sight of a pankha is a novelty to a griffin. It is a 
monstrous fan, a wooden frame covered with cloth, some ten, 
twenty, thirty, or more feet long, suspended from the ceiling of 
a* room, and moved to and fro by a man outside by means of a 
rope and pullies, and a hole in the wall through which the rope 
passes ; the invention is a native one ; they are the greatest 
luxuries, and are also handsome, some being painted and gilt, 
the ropes covered with silk, and so shaped or scooped, as to 
admit their vibratory motion without touching the chandeliers, 
suspended in the same line with the i)ankha, and when at rest, 
oecu[)ying the spac'e scoo|)ed out. In the u}) country, the pan- 
kha is always |)ulled during the night over the charpal or bed. 

The w eather is very uncertain ; sometimes venj hot, then sud- 
denlv comes a north-wester, blowing oj)en every door in the 
house, attended with a deluge of heavy rain, falling straight 
dow n in immense drojis : the other evening it was dark as night, 
the lightning bla/.ed for a second or two, with the blue sul|)hu- 
reous light you see represented on the stage ; the effect w^as 
beautiful; the forked lightning was remarkably strong; I did 
not envy the ships in the bay. 

The foliage of the trees, so luxnrionsly beautiful and novel, 
is to me a source of constant admiration. When we irirls used 
to laugh at the odd trees on the screens, we wronged the C’hinese 
in imairining they were the productions of fancy ; the whole 
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nation was never before aecused of having had a faneiful idea, 
and tliose trees were coj)ied from nature, as I have found from 
seeing the same in my drives and rides around Calcutta. The 
country is quite flat, hut the foliage very flue and rich. The 
idleness of the natives is excessive; lor instance, my ayha will 
dress me, after which she will go to lier house, eat her dinner, 
and then returning, will sleep in one (‘orner ol my room on the 
floor lor the whole day. The hearers also do nothing hut eat 
and sleep, when tliev are not pulling the pankhas. 

Some of the natives are remarkahly handsome, hut aj)pear far 
from being strong men. It is impossihlc to do with a few 
servants, you must have many; their customs and prejudices 
are inviolable ; a servant will do such and such things, and 
nothing more. They are great plagues ; much more troublesome 
than English servants. I knew not before the oi)pressive power 
of the hot winds, and And myself as listless as any Indian lady 
is universally considered to he; I can now excuse, what I before 
condemned as indolence and want ot’ energy — so much for 
exjH'rieiice. The greatest annoyance are the mus(piito bites ; it 
i> almost im])ossihlc not to scratch them, which causes them to 
inflame, and they are then often very diflicult to cure: they aix' 
to me much woise than the heat itself; my irritable c‘onstitution 
cannot endure them. 

The elephantiasis is very c'ommon amongst the natives, it 
causes one or both legs to swell to an enormous size, making 
the leg at the ankle as large as it is above the knee ; tluae are 
some deplorable objects of this sort, with legs like those of the 
elephant — whence the name. Ix’prosv is veiy common ; we sei‘ 
lepers continually. The insects are of monstrous growth, such 
spiders ! and the small-lizards are numerous on the walls of the 
rooms, (iartiiiLT out from behind pictures, \c. (’urtains are not 
u.M‘d in C’aleutta, they would harbour musfpiitoes, scorjdons, 
and lizards. 


Tm: ( ncHi k Pooj.\. 

The other day, hearing it was a Hurra Din, (day of festival in 
honour of the goddess Krdee, whose temple is about a mile and a 






lialf from Calcutta,) 1 drove down in the evening to Kfdcc Ghaut, 
where, had not the novelty of the scene excited my curiosity, dis- 
"•iist would have made me sick, 'riiousaiids of jjeople were on 
the road, dressed in all their gayest attire, to do honour to the 
festival of the Chrirnk Pooja, the swinging hy hooks. Amongst the 
crowd, the most remarkable objects were several X'oiragce mendi- 
cants; their bodies were covered with ashes, their hair clotted with 
mud and twisted round their heads ; they were naked all but a 
shred of cloth. One man had held up both arms over his head 
until they had withered and were immoveable, the nails of the 
clenched lists had penetrated through the hack of the hands, and 
came out on the other side like the claws of a bird. To fulfil some 
vow to \’ishnoo this agony is endured, not as a penance for sin, 
hut as an act of extraordinary merit. At first the jiain must be 
great, hut it ceases as the arms become benumbed. A man ot 
this descri[)tion is reckoned remarkably holy, having perfect de- 
pendence u[)on God for support, being unable, his arms having 
become immoveahle, to carry food to his mouth or assist him- 
self Two or three other mendicants who were jiresent had 
only one withered arm raised above their heads. .Some Hindoos 
of low caste, either for their sins or lor money, had cut three or 
four gashes in the muscidar jiart ol the arm, and through these 
gashes they kept running a sword, dancing violently all the 
time to hideous music ; others ran bamboos as thick as three 
lingers through the holes in the arm, dancing in the same man- 
ner. One man jiassed a sjiit up and down through the holes, 
another a dagger, and a third had a skewer through his tongue. 

A little further on were three swinging posts erected in this 
fashion ; a post some thirty feet in height was crossed at the 
top by a horizontal bamboo, from one end of which a man was 
swinging, suspended hv a rope, Irom the other end another rope 
was fastened to a horizontal pole below, which was turned by 
men running round like horses in a mill. The man swung in a 
circle of perhaps thirty feet diameter, supported hy four iron 
hooks, two through the flesh ot his back, and two in that ol his 
chest, bv which, and a small hit ol cloth across the breast, he 
was entirelv supported : he carried a bag in one hand, from 
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which he threw sweetmeats and flowers to the populace below. 
Some men swing with four hooks in the back and four on the 
chest without any cloth, eight hooks being considered sufficient 
to support the body. The man I saw swinging looked very 
wild, from the quantity of opium and bengh he had taken to 
deaden the sense of jiain. Bengh is an intoxicating liquor, 
which is prepared with the leaves of the Ganja plant (Canabis 
Indica) . 

Hindoos of the lower castes are very fond of this amusement, 
accidental deaths occasioned by it are reckoned about three per 
cent. Sometimes four men swing together for half an hour ; 
some in penance for their own sins ; some for those of others, 
richer men, who reward their deputies and thus do penance by 
proxy. 

Khraunchies full of nach girls were there in all their gaily- 
coloured dresses and ornaments, as well as a number of respect- 
able men of good caste. 

I was much disgusted, but greatly interested. 

Sentries from the Calcutta militia were stationed round the 
swings to keep off the crowd. 

The men on the mound at the foot of the second swing run 
round with the bamboo frame which is connected with the pole, 
at the summit of which are the cross bamboos. As they jiro- 
ceed, the four men above swing merrily on their hooks, scatter- 
ing flowers and sweetmeats on the people, and rejieating verses 
and portions of the shastrs. 
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RESIDENCE IN CALCUTTA. 


DEBT IS A man’s HTSBXND 

“ i. e. A man in debt is always at the mercy of his creditors, as a woman 
at her husband’s.” 

1823. — Baboo Ramohun Roy — Nach girls — Cliildren in India — Sickness in the 
Fort — The Rains — Vessels for a Voyage on the Ganges — Indian Fever — 
, Arrival of Lord Amherst — Introduction of Steam-boats on the llcx^gly — 
Interest of Money in Calcutta — Robberies — Jamh o Deen, Prince of Mysore 
— The Doorga Pooja — Images of Clay — the Races — Chinese Screens — The 
Dog Crab. ^ 


1823, M(uj . — The other evening we went to a party given by 
Ramohun Roy, a rich Bengallee baboo ; the grounds, which are 
extensive, were well illuminated, and excellent fireworks dis- 
played. 

In various rooms of the house niich girls were dancing and 
singing. They wear a petticoat measuring, on dit, one hundred 
yards in width, of fine white or coloured muslin, trimmed with 
deep borders of gold and silver ; full satin trousers cover the 
feet ; the doputta, or large veil, highly embroidered, is worn over 
the head, and various ornaments of native jewellery adorn the 
person. 

They dance, or rather move in a circle, attitudinizing and 
making the small brass bells fastened to their ankles sound in 
unison with their movements. Several men attended the women, 
playing on divers curiously-shaped native instruments. 


Oriental Proverbs, No. 12. 
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The style of singing was curious ; at times the tones proceeded 
finely from their noses ; some of the airs were very pretty ; one 
of the women was Nickee, the Catalani of the East. Indian 
jugglers were introduced after supiier, who played various tricks, 
swallowed swords, and breathed 6ut fire and smoke. One man 
stood on his right foot, and jiutting his left leg behind his back, 
hooked his left foot on the top of his right shoulder ; just try 
the attitude pour passer le temps. The house was very hand- 
somely furnished, everything in European style, with the excep- 
tion of the owner. 1 2- * 

The children of Europeans in India have a ])ale sickly hue, 
even when they are in the best of health ; very difibrent from 
the chubby brats of England. 

All the Indian fruits ajipear very large, and a new comer 
thinks them inferior in point of flavour to the European ; as for 
the far-famed mangoes, I was disgusted with them, all those to 
be had at that time in Calcutta being stringy, with a strong taste 
of turpentine. 

The fort is spacious and handsome, but very hot from the 
ramparts that surround it. The 44th Queen’s have lost three 
officers by death, nine more have returned to England on sick 
certificate, and three hundred of the j)rivates are in hospital ; 
this in six months ! The mortality amongst the privates has 
beei> dreadful, owing, I believe, to the cheajiness of spirituous 
liquors, and exposure to the sun. 

Port or sherry is seldom .seen on table, during the hot 
weather ; Madeira is not much used ; Burgundy, Claret, and 
light French wines are v(‘ry rationally preferred. 

Where the climate is so oppressive, what are luxuries indeed 
at borne, are here necessary to health and existence ; to walk is 
impossible, even the most petty Europe shop-keeper in C’al- 
cutta has his bugg) , to enable him to drive out in the cool of 
the evening. 

June \st. — This is the first day of the month; the morning 
has been very hot, but at this moment the rain is descending, 
as if the windows of heaven were again opened to deluge the 
t^arth ; the thunder rolls awfully, and the forked lightning 
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is very vivid. I never heard such peals of thunder in 
Europe. No one here appears to think about it ; all the 
houses have conductors, and as the storm cools the air, it is 
always welcomed with jdeasure by those on shore. 

Our friends who are going to Lucnow have hired their boats, 
an absolute fleet ! I must describe the vessels. 

1st. A very fine sixteen-oarcd pinnace, containing two excel- 
lent cabins, fitted up with glazed and Venetian windows, pan- 
kbas, and two shower-baths. In this vessel our friend, his 
lady, and their infant, will be accommodated. 

2(lly. A dinghee for the cook, and provisions. 

3rdly. An immense baggage boat, containing all their furni- 
ture. 

4thly. A vessel for the washerman, his \\ife, and the dogs. 

stilly. A large boat with horses. Gthly. A ditto. What a 
number of boats for one family ! The hire of the pinnace is 
twenty rupees a-day, about 2/. ; the other boats are also very 
exi)ensive. They will be three or four months before they 
arrive at Lucnow ; they quitted us the I2th of June. 

1 have now become acquainted with the three season^ in 
India ; the cold weather, the hot winds, and the rains. The 
last have set in ; it is (juite warm ; nevertheless, the rains 
descend in torrents for some hours daily : pankhas are still 
necessary. 

The natives are curious people ; my ayha was very ill yester- 
day, and in great pain, she would take no medicine unless from 
a doctor of her own caste ; brandy was prescribed ; she would 
not take it, said it was very wicked to drink it, that she would 
sooner die ; therefore I was obliged to leave her to her fate, 
and sent her home to her friends ; she is a good and honest 
servant. 

In July, my husband was seized with one of those terrific 
Indian fevers, which confined him to his bed about tourteen 
(lays; he got uj) looking very transparent and ghostlike, 
and in a state of great debility, from which he was some time 
in recovering. IIapj)ily, he was saved from a premature 
epitaph. 
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I had great trouble with the servants, with the exception of 
five of them ; a speech made by the ayha is worthy of record : — 
“ It would be a great j)ity if the sahib should die, for then — we 
should all lose our places !” — symptoms of fine feelings ! 

Lord Amherst arrived, and we attended a party given to those 
over whom he had come to reign. 

There is much talk here of a passage to India by steam. 
“Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia,” which means, “On veut 
prendre la lune par Ics comes.” Heaven forefend that i 
should find myself in a steam-boat, in a fine rolling sea and 
a brisk gale, oft’ the Cape. I should not hesitate to give 
the preference to the twelve hundred ton ship. Some of 
the old rich Indians, as they are called at home, will have full 
opportunity to try its safety before my time is come. We 
have, however, established a steam-boat upon the Hoogly, 
which goes about four knots against tide ; something pro- 
digious in a river where the tide runs like lightning, and wUh 
tremendous force. 

At this time we became anxious for an appointment uj) the 
country, at a cooler and healthier station than Calcutta, far 
removed from the damp, low, swampy country of llengal 
Proper. 

August 29 th . — The Governor-general and Lady Amherst are 
great favourites in Calcutta; the latter renders herself particu- 
larly agreeable to her guests at the Government-house. The new 
Governor-general is so economical he has discharged a number 
of servants, quenched a number of lamps ; on dit, he intends to 
plant potatoes in the park at Barrackpore ; people are so unac- 
customed to anything of the sort in India, that all this European 
economy [iroduces considerable surj)rise. 

It happens that in India, as in other places, they have an ab- 
surd custom of demanding a certain portion of the precious 
metals in exchange for the necessaries and luxuries of life, to 
procure which, if you have them not, you are forced to borrow 
from agents, the richest dogs in C’alcutta : and why Be- 
cause, forsooth, they nierely reejuire now eight j)er cent, (for- 
merly ten) added to which, after your debt reaches a certain 
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amount, they oblige you to ensure your life, and in this ticklish 
country the rate of insurance is very high. 

In the third place, which to us is the argumentuin ad hotni^ 
ncm, many and many are the lives that have been sacrificed, 
because poor miserable invalids have been unable from their 
debts to leave India. Interest — horrible interest — soon doubles 
the original sum, and a man is thus obliged to pay the debt 
three or four times over, and after that he may put by a fortune 
to support him in his native land. 

Do not suppose I am painting ; this is the plain fact, of which 
almost every month furnishes an example. 

A man on first arrival (a gritlin) cannot or will not com})re- 
hend that “one and one make eleven*.” 

Sept. 7th. — Since our arrival we have been annoyed with con- 
stant robbery in the house. Seventy ru])ees were stolen one 
day, and now they have carried off about eighteen silver covers 
that are used to put over tumblers and wine-glasses to keep out 
the files ; in consequence we have discharged our Ooriah bearers, 
who we suspect are the thieves, and have taken a set of up 
country men. 

0(7. I.s7. — -We have had a singular visitor, Shalizadjxh Zahan- 
geer Zaman Jamh o Dcen Mahomud, Prince of Mysore, the son 
of Tippoo Sahib, and one of the two hostages. 

He resides in a house near us, and sent us word he would honour 
us with a visit. The next morning he called, and sat two hours. 
He had studied English for twelve months. Seeing a bird in a 
cage, he said, “ Pretty bird that, little yellow bird, what you 
cair^”— “ A canary bird.” “Yes, canary bird, pretty bird, 
make fine noise, they not grow here.'' In this style we con- 
versed, and I thought my visitor would never depart. I was 
ignorant of the oriental saying, “ Coming is voluntary, but 
departing depends upon ])ermission ^ his politesse made him 
remain awaiting my permission for his dej)arture, whilst I was 
doubting if the visit would ever terminate. At last he arose, say- 
ing, “ I take leave now, come gen soon.” The next day he sent 
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three decanters full of sweetmeats, very like the hats and caps 
that used to be given me in my childish days, mixed with 
caraway comfits, and accom{)anicd by this note : — • 

“ Some sweetmeats for Misscss with respectful thanks 

of P. Jamh o Deen.” I suppose my visitor Prince Jamh o 
Deen did not understand the difference between compliments 
and thanks. I did not comprehend why the sweetmeats had 
been sent, until I was informed it was the custom of the natives 
to send some little valueless offering after paying a visit, and 
that it would be considered an insult to refuse it. 

]‘P/i. — A\'e went to a nach at the house of a wealthy Baboo 
during the festival of the Doorga Pooja or Dasera, held in 
honour of the goddess Doorga. The house was a four-sided 
building, leaving an area in the middle ; on one side of the area 
was the image of the goddess raised on a throne, and some 
Brahmins V ere in attendance on the steps of the platform. 1'liis 
image has ten arms, in one of her right hands is a sj)ear with 
which she pierced a giant, with one of the left she holds the tail 
of a serpent, and the hair of the giant, whose breast the serpent 
is biting; her other hands are all stretched behind her head, and 
are filled with different instruments of war. Against her right 
leg leans a lion, and against her left leg the above giant. In 
the rooms on one side the area a handsome supper was laid out, 
in the European style, su])plied by AIe.ssrs. Gunter and IIooj)er, 
where ices and French wines were in plenty for the European 
guests. In the rooms on the other sides of the s(piarc, and in the 
area, w ere groups of nach women dancing and singing, and crowds 
of European and native gentlemen sitting on sofas or on chairs 
listening to Hindostanee airs. “The bright half of the month 
Aswina, the first of the Hindu lunar year, is peculiarly devoted to 
Doorga. The first nine nights are allotted to her decoration ; on 
the sixth she is aw^akened ; on the seventh she is invited to a 
bowser formed of the leaves of nine plants, of which the Bilwa ‘ 
is the chief. The seventh, eighth, and ninth are the great days, 
on the last of which the victims are immolated to her honour, and 

Bilv\n, or iIk* C’rata'va Marmrlos of LionaMis. 
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must be killed by one blow only of a sharp sword or axe. 
The next day the goddess is reverently dismissed, and her image 
is cast into the river, which finishes the festival of the Dasera. 

^'On the fifteenth day, that of the full moon, her devotees 
pass the night in sports and merriment, and games of various 
sorts : it is unlucky to sleep ; for on this night the fiend Nicum- 
bha led his army against Doorga, and Lukshmi, the goddess of 
prosperity, descended, promising wealth to those who were 
awake 

A short time before this festival, the Sircars employed in Cal- 
cutta generally return home to enjoy a holiday of some weeks. 

Immense sums are expended by the wealthy Baboos during 
the Doorga Pooja. 

Dec. 2nd . — Would you believe that we sit at this time of the 
year without pankhas, with closed windows, and our floors car- 
peted ! In some houses, fires are adopted. We have not yet 
cofne to this, though I occasionally have found it cold enough 
to desire one. The mornings are delightful, and the nights so 
cold, I sleep under a silk counterpane quilted with cotton, called 
a Rezai. 

The natives form images in clay ; tlie countenan(‘es are 
excellent ; the eyes, eyelids, and lips move remarkably well ; 
they are very brittle ; they represent servants, fakirs, and 
natives of all castes: the best, perhaps, are to be procured in or 
near Calcutta ; they are attired according to the fashion of the 
country, and cost from eight annas to one rupee each. 

We are in the midst of our gaieties, balls, ])lays, and [)arties, 
agreeably varied. Our first meeting (the races) is held during 
this month ; for ve have our Derby, and Oaks, and Riddles- 
worth. The Riddlesworth is with us a very interesting race, all 
the riders being gentlemen, and sometimes ten or twelve horses 
starting. From the stand, of a clear morning, there is a good 
view of the horses during the whole of their course. 

We have just received from China two magnificent screens, 
of eight panels each ; they are exceedingly handsome, and keep 
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out the glare by day and the air by night : I think I may say 
they are magnificent. 

Amongst the ornaments of the houseliold, let Crab the terrier 
be also mentioned ; he is mueh like unto a tinker’s dog, but is 
humorous and good-tempered, plays about, chases eats, and 
kills rats, not only in the stable, but house, and serves us in 
the place of a parvulus JCncas. 
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RESIDENCE IN CALCUTTA. 


1821 — Advantages and Disadvantages — Interest never sleeps — Barrackpore — 
Cairipoor — The Fakir — The Menagerie — Hyena — Cdiange of residence to 
Chowringhee road — Mouse and Spotted Deer — Bengallee Goats — Lotteries — 
'Frial by Rice — Tin* 'I'oolsi'e — Epideinie Fever — Burmese War- — Major Sale 
— Haileyhury—l'he Hooqu — Dr. Kitchener — Death of Lord Byron — Early 
Marriages — Pleasures of the Cold Season — Indian Hospitality — Knack of 
Fortune-making lost. 

« 

January, 1824, — The advantages of a residence in Calcutta are 
tliese : you are under the eje of the Governtnent, not likely to 
he overlooked, and are ready for any appointment tailing vacant ; 
you get the latest news from England, and have the best medi- 
cal attendance. On the other hand, you have to pay high house- 
rent ; the necessary expenses arc great ; and the temptations to 
sciuaiuler away money in gratifying your tancies more numerous 
than in the Mofussil, 

A friend, now high in the Civil Service, contracted, on his 
arrival here about eighteen years ago, a debt ot 15,000 rupees, 
about 1500/. or 1800/. Interest was then at twelve per cent. 
To give securitv, he insured his lile, which, with his agent’s 
commission of one per cent, made the sum total ot interest 
sixteen per cent. After paying the original debt tive times, he 
hoped his agents upon the last |)ayment would not suH'er the 
interest to continue ac’cumulating. He received lor answer, 
“ that interest never slept, it was awake night and day ; and 
he is now employed in saving enough to settle the balance. 

1 wish much that those who exclaim against our extra- 
vagances here, knew how essential to a man’s comfort, to his 
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quiet, and to his health it is, to have every thing good about 
him — a good house, good furniture, good carriages, good horses, 
good wine for his friends, good humour ; good servants and a 
good (juantity of them, good credit, and a good apj)ointment : 
they would then be less virulent in their pliilippics against 
oriental extravagance. 

If)///.— The (Jovernor-general has a country residence, with a 
fine park, at Harrackpore ; during the races the C'alciitta world 
assemble there . we went over for a week ; it was delightful to 
be again in tlie country. Lady Amherst rendered the Govern- 
ment-house gay witli (juadrilles and displays of fire-works ; 
but 1 most enjoyed a [)arty we made to see the ruins of an 
ancient fort, near Gairi|)oor, belonging to the Rajah of Burdwan, 
about five miles from Barrackpore, and thought them beautiful. 

The road was very bad, therefore 1 (piitted the buggy and 
mounted an ele[)hant for the first time, feeling half- frightened 
but very much pleased, f ascended by a ladder ])laced against 
the side of the kneeling elephant ; when he rose up, it was like 
a house making unto itself legs and walking therewith. 

AVe went straight across the country, over hedges and ditches, 
and through the cultivated fields, the elephant with his great 
feet crushing down the corn, which certainly did not “ rise 
elastic from his airy tread.” The fields are divided by ridges 
of earth like those in salterns at home ; these ridges are narrow', 
and in general, to prevent injury to the crops, the mahout guides 
the elephant along the ridge : it is curious to observe how firmly 
he treads on the narrow' raised path. 

By the side of the road was a remarkable object : — 

“The a[)pearance of a fakir is Ins ])etition in itself’.” In 
a small hole in the earth lava fakir, or religious mendicant; 
the fragment of a straw mat was over him, and a bit of 
cloth covered his loins. Jle was very ill and (piite helpless, the 
most worn emaciated being I ever beheld ; he luid lain in that 
hole day and night for five years, and refused to live in a village ; 
his only comfort, a small tire of charcoal, was kindled near 
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his head during the night. Having been forcibly deprived of 
the property he possessed in the upper provinces, he came to 
Calcutta tp seek redress, but being unsuccessful, he had, in 
despair, betaken himself to that hole in the earth. An old 
woman was kindling the fire ; it is a marvel the jackals do not 
put an end to his misery. The natives say, “ It is his pleasure 
to be there, what can wc do?” and they pass on with their 
usual indiflerence : the hole was just big enough for his body, 
in a cold swampy soil. 

There is a menagerie in the park at Barrackpore, in wliich are 
some remarkably fine tigers and cheetahs. My ayha reciuested 
to be allowed to go with me, particularly wishing to see an hyena. 
While she was looking at the beast, I said, “ Why did you wish 
to see an hyena?” Laughing and crying hysterically, she an- 
swered, “ xVIy husband and I were asleep, our child was between 
us, an hyena stole the child, and ran off' with it to the jungle ; 
we roused the villagers, who pursued the beast ; wdien they 
returned, they brought me half the mangled body of my infant 
daughter, — that is why 1 wished to see an hyena.” 

Before we quitted (Ailcutta, w’e placed the plate in a large iron 
treasure chest. A friend, during his absence from home, having 
left his ])late in a large oaken chest, clamped with iron, found, 
on his return, that the bearers had set tire to the chest to get at 
the plate, being unable to open it, and had melted the greater 
part of the silver ! 

It appears as if the plan of communicating with India by 
steam-boats will not end in smoke : a very large bonus has 
been voted to the first rajular company who bring it about, and 
the sum is so considerable, that I have no doubt some will be 
bold enough to attempt it. 

In Calcutta, as in every place, it is dithcult to suit yourscli 
with a residence. Our first house was very ill defended from 
the hot winds ; the situation of the second we thought low and 
swampy, and the cause of fever in our household. My husband 
having (piitted college, was gazetted to an appointment in Cal- 
cutta, and we again changed our residence for one in Chow- 
ringhee road. 
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Prince Jamli o Deen, hearing me express a wish to see what 
was considered a good nach, invited me to one. I could not, 
however, admire the dancing ; some of the airs the women sang 
were very pretty. 

Calcutta was gay in those days, parties numerous at the 
Covernment-house, and dinners and fancy balls amongst the 
inhabitants. 

A friend sent me a mouse deer, which T keep in a cage in the 
verandah ; it is a curious and most delicate little animal, but 
not so pretty as the young pet fawns running about the com- 
pound (grounds) with the spotted deer. The cows’ milk gene- 
rally sold in Calcutta is poor, that of goats is principally used : 
a good Bengallee goat, when in full milk, will give a quart every 
morning; they are small-sized, short-legged, and well-bred. 
The servants milk the goats near the window of the morning 
room, and bring the bowl full and foaming to the breakfast-table. 

Fob. 27fh . — ^^y husband put into one of the smaller lotteries 
in Calcutta, and won thirteen and a half tickets, each worth 
100 rupees: he sent them to his agents, with the exccqition of 
one, whicli he presented to me. My ticket came up a jirizc 
of 5000 rupees. The next day we bought a fine high caste 
irrey Aiab, whom wc calk’d Orelio, and a pair of grey IVrsian 
horses. 

Feb 2^fh . — Triai. ry Rkf. — The other day some friends 
dined with us : iny husband left his watch on the drawing-room 
table wdien we went to dinner : the watch was stolen, the theft 
was immediately discovered, and w’c sent to the police. The 
moonshee assembled all who were jircsent, took down their 
names, and appointed that day sev(‘n days for a trial by rice, 
unle.ss, during the time, the watch should be restored, stolen 
jirojierty being often replaced from the dread the natives enter- 
tain of the ordeal by rice. On the ap[)ointed day the police 
moonshee returned, and tlu’ servants, whom he had ordered to 
appear fasting, were summoned before him, and by his desire 
were seated on the ground in a row. 

The natives have great faith in the sijuare akbarabadee rupee', 
which they prefer to, and use on such occasions in lieu of, the 
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circular rupee. In the plate entitled “ Superstitions of the 
Natives/’ No. 5, is a representation of this coin. 

The moonshee, having soaked 21bs. weight of rice in cold 
water, carefully dried it in the sun : he then weighed rice equal 
to the weight of the sejuare rupee in a pair of scales, and, calling 
one of the servants to him, made him take a solemn oath that 
he had not taken the watch, did not know who had taken it, 
where it was, or any thing about it or the person who stole it. 
Wlien the oath had been taken, the moonshee put the weighed 
rice into the man’s hand to hold during the time every servant 
in the room was served in like manner. There were thirty-five 
piesent. When each had taken the oath, and received the rice 
in his hand, they all sat down on the ground, and a bit of ])]antain 
leaf was placed before each person. The moonshee then said, — 

“Some person or persons amongst you have taken a false 
oath ; God is in the midst of us ; let every man put his portion 
of •rice into his mouth, and having chewed it, let him spit it out 
u]K)n the plantain leaf before him ; he who is the thief, or 
knows aught concerning the theft, from his mouth it shall come 
forth as dry as it was put in ; from the mouths of those who 
are innocent, it will come forth wet and well chewed.” 

Every man chewed his rice, and spat it out like so much milk 
and water, with the exception of three persons, from whose 
mouths it came forth as dry and as fine as powder. Of these men, 
one had secreted two-thirds of the rice, hoping to chew the 
smaller (piantity, but all to no purpose ; it came prrfcctly dry 
from his mouth, from the effect of fear, although it was ground 
to dust. 1'he moonshee said, “ Those are the guilty men, 
one of them will j)robably inform against the others;” and he 
carried them off to the police. It is a fact, that a person under 
great alarm will find it utterly impossihle to chew^ and put forth 
rice in a moistened state, whilst one who fears not will find it 
as impossible to chew and to sj)it it out perfectly dry and 
ground to dust. An harkara, in the .service of one of our 
guests, was one of the men whom the moonshee pronounced 
guilty ; about a fortnight before, a silver saucepan had been 
stolen from his master’s house, by one of his own servants. 
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Against another, one of our own men, we have gained some 
very suspicious intelligence, and although we never expect the 
watch to be restored, we shall get rid of the thieves. So much 
for the ordeal by rice, in which I have firm faith. 

May Ath . — The weather is tremendously hot. A gentleman 
came in yesterday, and said, this room is delightful, it is 
cold as a well;” we have discovered, however, that it is infested 
below with rats and musk-rats, three or four of which my little 
Scotch terrier kills daily ; the latter make him foam at the 
mouth witli disgust. My little dog Crab, you are the most 
delightful Scotch terrier that ever came to seek his fortune in 
the East ! 

Some friends have sent to us for garden-seeds. But, oh ! 
observe how nature is degenerated in this country — they have 
sent alone for vegetable-seeds — the feast of roses being here 
thought inferior to the feast of marrowfat peas ! 


THE TOOI.SEE. 

An European in Calcutta sees very little of the religious cere- 
monies of the Hindoos. Among tlie most remarkable is the 
worship of the toolsee, in honour of a religious female, who 
requested Vishnoo to allow her to become his wife. Lukshmee, 
the goddess of beauty, and wife of Vishnoo, cursed the woman 
on account of the pious request she had preferred to her lord, 
and changed her into a toolsee plant. Vishnoo, influenced by 
his own feelings, and in consideration of the religious austerities 
long practised by the enamoured devotee, made her a ])romise 
that he would assume the form of the shalgramu, and always 
continue with her. The Hindoos, therefore, keej) one leaf of 
the toolsee under and another upon the shalgramu. — See Fig. f), 
in the plate entitled “The Thug’s Dice.” 

“The sweet basil is known by its two leaves*.” Through- 
out a certain month they sus[)end a lota (earthen vessel) over 
the toolsee filled with water, and let the water drop ii|)on it 
through a small hole. The Hindoo, in the sketch “ Fooja of 
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the Toolsee,” is engaged in this worship, perhaps reading the 
Parana, in which a fable relates the metamorphosis of the 
nymph Toolsee into the shrub which has since borne her name. 
The whole plant has a purplish hue approaching to black, and 
thence, perhaps, like the large black bee of this country, it is 
held sacred to Krishna, in whose person Vishnoo himself ap- 
peared on earth. 

The Hindoos venerate three kinds of toolsee — the kala (ocimum 
sanctum), purple-stalked basil ; the small-leaved toolsee ; and the 
suffaid toolsee, white basil or Indian tea. The leaves of the 
latter are used by those in India who cannot afford the tea of 
China ; tliey are highly aromatic. The Hindoos have faith in 
their power to cure diseases, and use them with incantations to 
dispel the poison of serpents. 

This plant is held in estimation by the Mussulmruis as well as 
the Hindoos. It is recorded of the prophet that he said : 
“ Hasan and Husain are the best young princes of paradise. 
Verily, Hasan and Husain are my two sweet basils in the world.” 

At Benares I saw, on the side of the Ganges, a number of 
pillars hollowed at the top, in which the Hindoos had deposited 
earth and had planted the toolsee ; some devotees were walking 
round these pillars, pouring water on the sacred plant and 
making salain. My bearers at Prag had a toolsee in front of 
their house, under a pcepul tree ; I have seen them continually 
make tlie altar of earth on which it was placed perfectly clean 
around it with water and cow-dung; and of an evening they 
lighted a little chiragh (small lamp) before it. If one of these 
sacred i)lants die, it is committed in due form to Gunga-jee : and 
when a person is brought to die by the side of the sacred river, 
a branch of the toolsee, the shrub goddess, is planted near the 
dying man’s head. 

The shalgramii is black, hollow, and nearly round ; it is found 
in the Gunduk river, and is considered a representation of 
Vishnoo ; each should have twenty-one marks upon it, similar 
to those on his body. The shalgramu is the only stone which is 
natumlly divine ; all the other stones worshipped are rendered 
sacred by incantations. 
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A pan of water is suspended over this stone during the hottest 
month in the year, exactly in the same manner as over the 
toolsee in the sketch ; and during the same month another pan 
is placed under the stone, in which tlie water is caught, and 
drunk in the evening: as sanctified. 

Ward mentions that some persons, when ill, employ a Brahmin 
to present single leaves of the toolsee s])rinkled with red powder 
to the shalgramii, rejieating incantations. A hundred thousand 
leaves are sometimes presented. It is said that the sick gra- 
dually recover as each additional leaf is offered. When a 
Hindoo is at the point of death, a Brahmin shows him the 
marks of tlie slialgramh, of which the siglit is snpjiosed to insure 
the soul a safe j)assage to the heaven of Vishnoo. Wlien an 
Hindoo takes an oath, he places a sprig of toolsee on a brass 
lota, filled with the sacred water of tlie Ganges, and swears by 
Gunga-jeeb If a small jiart of the pebble god be broken, it is 
committed to the river. I bought several of these stones frum 
a Brahmin at the great Mela at Prag. 1 gave two old Delhi gold 
inohurs to a native jeweller, to make into an ornament for the 
forehead after a native pattern. My jemmadar took the mohurs, 
and, rubbing them on a shalgramu, gave it to me to keep, in 
order to compare the purity of the gold on its return when 
fashioned, with that of the red gold I had given the man to melt. 
In. making fine jewellery the natives put one-fourth alloy; they 
cannot work gold so imjiure as that used by English jewellers, 
and contemptuously compare it to eoj)per. 

In the ])late entitled “ The Thug’s Dice,” Fig. 0 repre- 
sents the shalgramii, shalgram, or .salagrama ; it is a small heavy 
hlack circular stone, rather flattened on one side, with the voniu 
Amrnonis strongly marked u[)on it 

Fig. 5 is one covered by the leaves of the kala toolsee, 
purple-stalked basil. 

No. 7 is still heavier, jierfectly hlack and smooth, without 
any marks. This was the touchstone, and a little gold still 
remaining upon it. 


Scr .Skeicli, “The 'J’huy’s Dice,’* \o. 1. 
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Gold is known by the touchstone, and a man by living 
with him 

“ Some salagrams are perforated in one or more places by 
worms, or, as the Hindoos believe, by Vishnu in the shape of a 
reptile ; some are supposed to represent his gracious incarnation, 
but when they border a little in colour on the violet they denote 
a vindictive avatar, such as Narasinga, when no man of ordinary 
nerve dares keep them in his house. The possessor of a sala- 
grama preserves' it in clean cloth ; it is frequently perfumed 
and bathed ; and the water thereby acquiring virtue, is drunk, 
and prized for its sin-expelling property.” 

The shalgrams, which are in my possession, are of exactly the 
shape and size rej)resented in the sketch. 

July Mth . — On this day, having discovered a young friend ill 
in the Writer’s Buildings, we brought him to our house. Two 
days afterwards I was seized with the fever, from which ] did 
not recover for thirteen days. My husband nursed me with 
great care, until he fell ill himself, and eleven of our servants 
were laid up with the same disorder. 

The people in Calcutta have all had it; 1 suppose, out of 
the whole po[)ulation, European and native, not two hundred 
persons have escaped ; and what is singidar, it has not occa- 
sioned one death amongst the adult. I was so well and strong — 
over night we were talking of the best means of escaping the 
epidemic — ^in the morning it came and remained thirty-six 
hours, then ([uitted me ; a strong eruption came out, like the 
measles, and left me weak and thin. My husband’s fever left 
him in thirty-six hours, but he was unable to quit the house 
for nine days : the rash was the same. Some faces were 
covered with spots like those on a leopard’s skin. It was so 
prevalent, that the Courts of Justice, the Custom House, the 
lottery Othcc, and almost every public department in Calcutta, 
were closed in consecpience of the sickness. In the course ot 
three days, three different jihysieians attended me, one alter the 
other having fallen ill. It is wonderful, that a fever jiroducing 
so much pain in the head and limbs, leaving the patient 
‘ Orirntal l*n)\cil)s, No. 17. 
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weak, reduced, and covered with a violent eruption, should 
have been so harmless ; after three weeks, nobody appeared to 
have suffered, with the exception of two or three children, 
wdioni it attacked more violently than it did grown-up people, 
and carried them off. 

The politicians at home have anticipated us in reckoning 
upon the probability of a Burmese war. We have hitherto 
been altogether successful. I saw yesterday a gold and a silver 
sword, and a very murderous looking weapon resembling a 
butcher’s knife, but on a larger scale. A necklace (so called 
from its circling the neck, for it was composed of plates of gold 
hammered on a silken string), and some little S(juab images, 
gods, perhaps, taken from a chief, whom Major Sale of H. M. 
13 th, dispatched in an attack u|)on a sto(‘kade, leaving tlie chief 
in exchange part of the blade of his own sword, which was 
broken in his skull by the force of the blow that felled him. 

It is an unlucdvy business : the Company certainly do hot 
require at j^resent more territory on that side India, and 
the expense to wdiich Government js put by this elegant little 
mill , as Pierce Egan might call it, is more than the worthies in 
Leadenhall-street suppose. 

I see Lord Hastings is made ( 3 vil (lovernor of Malta ! I'o 
what base uses we may return!” I observe the motion to 
prevent the necessity of parents sending their sons to Hailey- 
bury has been lost. 3 'he grand object of the students should 
be the acquisition of the oriental languages ; here nothing else 
tells. 

If a young man gets out of college in three or four months 
after his arrival, which, if he crams at college in England, he 
may easily effect, he is considered forthwith as a brilliant 
character, and is sealed with the seal of genius. Likewise 
pockets medals and money, and this he may do without know- 
ing any thing else. 

To a person fresh from England, the number of servants 
attending at table is remarkable. We had only a small party of 
eight to dinner yesterday, including ourselves; three-and-twenty 
servants were in attendance! Each gentleman takes his own 
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servant or servants, in number from one to six, and each lady 
her attendant or attendants, as it pleases her fancy. The Hoocpl 
was very commonly smoked at that time in Calcutta : before 
dinner was finished, every man’s pipe w^as behind his chair. 
The tobacco was generally so well prepared, that the odour was 
not unpleasant, unless by chance you sat next to a man from 
the Mofussil, when the fume of the spices used by the up 
country Hoo(p1 Bardars in preparing the tobacco, rendered it 
oppressive and disagreeable. 

Sept. Ist. — The fever has (quitted Calcutta, and travelled up 
the country stage by stage. It was amusing to see, upon your 
return to the Course, the whole of the company stamped, like 
yourself, with the marks of the leech u])on the temples. Its 
origin has been attributed to many causes, and it has been called 
bv many names. The gentlemen of the lancet are greatly divided 
in their opinions ; some attribute it to the want of rain, others 
to the scarcity of thunder and lightning this season. There was 
an instance of the same general fever prevailing in the time of 
Warren Hastings. Not a single instance has been heard of its 
liaving proved mortal to adufts. 

Ed'trdct from n homeward-hound epistle. 

‘‘The cold season is fast approaching, when every one be- 
comes, per forrCj most amiable. Indeed we are all creatures (5t 
a different order during this delightful time. You in England 
cannot fancy the sensible feeling of actual enjoyment our bodies 
and minds exj)erience from this exhilarating change. We live 
upon the thought of it for months ; it must beat the snake cast- 
ing his skin. I feel (piite invigorated even at describing its effects. 

“We both continue excellently well, and ))ersist in defying 
the foul cholera and all other tro})ical maladies. The hot season 
has passed, and the rains are setting in, rendering the air more 
temperate. We now' occasionally enjoy a cool Iresh breeze. A 
few days since I felt g«iy enough to fetcdi a walk in the evening, 
and got well ducked for my reward ; also an appetite for dinner. 
Apropos, I rejoice to see that feeding is assuming the high place 
among the sciences which was always its legitimate right. 
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* Oh Dick ! you may talk of your writinjr and reading, 

Your logic and Greek, but there’s nothing like feeding.’ 

Dr. Kitcliencr has borrowed the most erudite and savoury parts 
of his two books from the ^ Almanach des Gourmands,’ a work 
well worthy of being placed in the hands of the rising generation 
as a standard book ; I am sure it would be a perfect Kuran for 
an English lady. But, alas ! in this savage place, diiidon aux 
trufrs, omelette soufflee, rot an rent d la jinancihe, coquille de 
volatile, pate de Strasbounj, exist but in name. The thousand 
temptations whicli fascinate the eye and distract the choice in a 
French carte d diner, rarely, very rarely apj)ear. 1 he beef of 
to-day succeeds to the mutton of yesterday ; none of those 
‘coruscations of genius, breaking like lightning from a cloud,’ 
which must now so frecpiently illumine the horizon of the London 
maliogaiiy. But all is tame and unv^aried, and man remains 
here comj)aratively dead to one of the noblest ends of his crea- 
tion. I endeavour to struggle against this lifeless life hy antici- 
pating the time when I shall return to Europe, at the j)r()])er 
gourmand age of forty-five, with a taste corrected hy experieiice, 
and a mouth open as day to melting delica(*ies. 

“ Or/. — We have heard with sorrow of the death of Lord 
Byron; the other evening, as wc were driving j)ast a Greek chapel 
on the hanks of the Hoogly, prayers were being offered for the 
repose of the soul of the departed. Wc cannot join with the 
yelj)ers who cry him down on the score of his immorality ; the 
seed he sowed must have fallen upon a soil villainously bad to 
have brought forth nothing but an unprofitable harvest. Mr. 
Hunt is publishing a translation of a work capable of producing 
more evil than any of his lordship’s — Voltaire’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
Philosoj)hi(jue ’ to wit. What is the correct story about the 
Memoirs ? Are we to believe the papers ? 

“The cold weather has now begun. We have weddings and 
rumours of weddings. The j)recipitatc manner in which young 
people woo and wed is .almost ridiculous ; the whole affair, in 
many cases, taking less than a month. Many young gentle- 
men become papas before they have lawfnllij ])assed their years 
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of infancy. Marrying and giving in marriage is, in this country, 
sharp, short, and decisive ; and where our habits are necessarily 
so domestic, it is wonderful how happily the people live together 
afterwards. 

“ Doc . — The races are beginning, the theatre in high force, 
fancy-dress balls and dinner-parties on the tapis, water-parties 
to the botanical gardens, and 1 know not what. My beautiful 
Arab carries me delightfully ; dove-like, but full of fire. 

“We shake off dull sloth, rise early, and defy the foul fiend. 
Many a nail is extracted, by this delightful weather, from our 
coffins. Calcutta opens her palaces, and displays hospitality, 
after a fashion which far outdoes that of you cold calculating 
islanders. And there is such a variety in our pastimes, and the 
season is so short, — about four months, — that we have no time 
to ‘ fall asleep in the sameness of splendour.’ 

“ Wc were glad to hear our friend would not come out to India. 
It ’is a j)ity that men like him should be sacrificed — and for 
what? To i)rocure a bare subsi.stence ; for the knack of fortune- 
getting has been long sinc*« lost. Show me the man in these 
latter days who has made one, — always provided he be no auc- 
tioneer, agent, or other species of leech, — and we will sit down 
and soberly endeavour to make one for ourselves. 

“A merry Christmas to you, dear friends ; may you find it as 
great a restorer as we favourites of the sun and minions of the 
tropics ! ” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


^ KESIDKNCl'; IN CALCUTTA. 

1825. — A Day in Marcli — Thu Furlonj^h and Pension Funds — Bandicotc Rats — 
The Strand — TheCuttin;r System — Harrow-on-the-llill — Sickness in Arracan 
— TheGolden Feet — Arrival of Lord Comhermere — Bhnrtporc — LaPucclle — 
xMarsh Fever — Cljanj^e of Residence to Middleton Row, Chowringhee — Fogs 
up to the Second Story — Burra Bazar — Seed Pearl. 

Jaminrif, 1825. — The cold weather is delii^litful, and a IV'rsian 
carpet pleasant over the Indian inattiin^, but a fire is not 
retpiired — indeed, few houses in Calcutta have a fire-j)laee. Ice 
is sent from Iloogly, and is procurable in the bazaar during the 
cold weather; it is preserved in pits for the hot season. 

March — I will describe a day at this time of the year. 
At G A.M. it is so cold that a good gallop in a cloth habit will 
jikst keej) you warm. At li \,m. — a tine breeze — very pleasant 
— windows open — no pankha. 

3 p. M. — Blue linen blinds lowered to keep off the glare of the 
sunsliine, which is distressing to the eves ; every \ enetian shut, 
the pankha in full swing, the veiy mus(juitoes asleep on the 
walls, yourself iisleep on a sofa, not a breath of air — a dead 
silence around vou. 

4 P..M. — A heavy thunder-storm, with the rain descending in 
torrents ; you stop the pankha, rejoice in ihe frcurhnir, and are 
only prevented from taking a walk in the grounds by the falling 
rain. 

5 p.m. — You mount your Arab, and enjoy the c(X)lness for 
the remainder of the day such is to-day. 

April Wth , — Tlie hot winds are blowing for the first time 
this year. 
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We understand that after twenty-five years’ service, and twenty- 
two of actual residence in India, we of the Civil Service are to 
retire upon an annuity of 1000/. a year, for which we are to pay 
50,000 rupees, or about 5000/. This, on first appearance, looks 
well for us and generous in the Company ; but I should like 
first to know, how many will be able to serve their full time of 
bondage? secondly, what the life of a man, an annuitant, is 
then worth, who has lingered two and twenty years in a tropical 
climate ? 

Mny 9/A. — The heat is intense — very oppressive. I dare not 
go to church for fear of its bringing on fits, which might disturb 
the congregation ; you have little idea of the heat of a collection 
of many assembled in such a climate — even at home, with all 
appliances and means to boot for reducing the temperature, the 
heat is sickening. You in England imagine a lady in India has 
nothing to do. For myself, I superintend the household, and 
find it difficult at times to write even letters, there is so mucli to 
which it is necessary to attend. At this moment I would wil- 
lingly be ([diet, but am continually interrupted. The coachman, 
making his salam, “Mem sahiba, Atlas is very ill, I cannot 
wait for the sahib’s return ; I have brought the horse to the 
door, will you give your orders?” The durwan (gate-keeper), 

“Mem sahiba, the deer have jumped over the wall, and have 

• 

run away.” The sirdar-bearer, “Mem srdiiba, will you advance 
me some rupees to make a great feast ? My wife is dead.” 
The mate-bearer then presented his petition, “^Yill the mem 
sahiba give me a plaister ? the rats have gnawed my fingers and 
toes.” It is a fact that the lower part of the house is overrun 
with enormous rats, they bite the fingers and feet of the men 
when they are asleep on the ground. 

The other evening I was with my beautiful and charming 

friend, Mrs. F , she had put her infant on a mat, where it 

was (juietly sleeping in the room where we were sitting. The 
evening darkened, a shar]) cry from the child startled us — a 
bandicote rat had bitten one of its little feet ! 

It is reported the Burmese war is nearly finished. I hope it 
may be true ; it is a horrible sacrifice of human life, a war in 

K 2 
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such a climate ! I hear much of all the hardships of fighting 
against the climate endured by the military, from friends who 
return to Calcutta on sick leave. 

When we arrived in Calcutta the only drive was on the 
Course, which was well-watered; a fine broad road has since 
been made along the side of the river, about two miles in length ; 
it is a delightful drive in the evening, close to the ships. 

The Course is deserted for the Strand. 

June 25//j. — The Furlough and Pension Fund for the Civil 
Service has been established ; we subscribe four per cent, from 
our salary, for which we are allowed by Government six per cent, 
interest, towards the purchase of an annuity of 1000/. after 
twenty-five years service. A very strong inducement this to 
economy — yet human nature is very contrary. 

“ J’avois juri* <lV‘he sa^r, 

.Nfais avant pt u j’en fus las. 

Ah ! raison, e’est bien dommage, 

(iuc remuii snivc tes pas.” 

Nevertheless, we will return home <i.s soon as we ('an. 

Our friend Mr. C is going down to Bulloah, a savage 

spot, where he is to make salt ; he tak(\s down three couple of 
hounds to assist him in his labours. 

•Provided there is a good bulky dividend at the end of the 
year upon India Stock, the holders think the country nourishing 
in the greatest security. Every governor who is sent out is 
told that the principal thing to be considered is economy. I»rd 
Moira, who had a becoming horror of such petiiesses, and who 
saw the j)olitical danger of carrying the cutting system into 
practice, in several instances refused to adopt the measures he 
was intrusted to execute. Yet India was never in a more flourish- 
ing state ; dividends on India Stock never looked up more cheer- 
fully. Lord Amherst has applied the paring-knife, and much 
good it has done; — the military ran riot', the civilians were 
inclined to grow rusty, and India Bonds were very dismal and 
looking down. 


Alluding to the mutiny at Barrack |)ore. 
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A letter appeared in the Gazette the other day, in which the 
Harrow boys were spoken of in an irreverend manner, which 
elicited the following answer from the sahib ‘ : — 

“ To the Editor of the Government Gazette. 

“ Sir, “June, 1825 . 

‘Mn one of your late pa|)ers T was much amused by a report 
of the proceedings of a ‘ Morning at Bow Street,’ during which 
the behaviour of the Harrow boys was brought to the notice of 
that worthy magistrate. Sir 11. Birnie. To suj)pose that these 
young gentlemen are accustomed to parade the streets with 
sticks charged with lead, searching for snobs with heads to cor- 
respond, and carrying pistols loaded with the same metal in their 
pockets to confer the eoup-de-(jrace upon these unfortunates, 
would be to believe, what 

‘ Nt'c j)ueri (Teclant, nisi (jui nonduni a rc lavantur.’ 

Excuse Latin, the English proverb is somewhat coarse. 

^‘1 recollect the operative artisan Jones: he succeeded an 
excellent farrier, who emigrated with Sir Bellingham Graham, 
one of our worthies. UnV^s Jones had in the first instance 
made himself obnoxious to the boys, which from W. L.^s account 
is more tlian [)ossil)le, they would not have interfered with him. 
The whole account I know to be sadly exagicerated ; you are, 
j)erhaps, an advocate for the publicity of these reports, so should 
1 be, were they not for the most part so outrageously snr- 
chanjes. The ‘ Gentlemen of the Press’ think truth needs the 
aid of foreign ornament, for in this ])articular instance neither 
pi>tols nor sticks, loaded or unloaded, were secai, or afterwards 
discovered to have been in the posst's^ion of the boys, but were 
gratuitously conferred upon them by the reporters. 

“ Shall such iellows a.'- these be allowed to be'-j)atter an ii^ti- 
tution which reckons Sir William ,K)nes, Lord Byron, Parr, and 
others ‘ dear to memory and to fame,’ among her miglity dead — 
and l..ord Teignmouth, the Maiapiis of Hastings, Messrs. Peel, 
Barry Cornwall, and myself, among her mighty li\ing 

’ J'h(‘ oi'tlie 'I'lu' niaNti v. 

’ “( iroro, Diniostlu'iu's, UlackNlono, and injsvll, l.dw.iul C hii^lian 

(subandi Paul \ 
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“You will, I know, excuse me. I am by nature modest, 
even as an American, but having been hitherto particular as to 
my society, if I am to be damned to everlasting fame, it must 
be in good company ! 

“We are so few and far between in this countiy, that we 
cannot form a corps to show our esprit, yet even in this wilder- 
ness will I upraise my solitary voice in praise of Harrow-on- 
thc-IIill. — Florenl in rcternuni ! — Hoping that I have said enough 
‘ to Harrow up your soul,' 

“ I am, your’s, 

“One of the Old School." 

“ Jungle Mehiils,” 

August 6th . — The natives, especially the Hindus, are dying 
by hundreds daily in the damp and marshy part of Calcutta ; 
410 died in one night of cholera and fever, both of which 
are raging fearfully. They sleep in such swampy places, in 
the open air, it is only surprising they are not all carried off. 
Last month a fever amongst the Europeans was universal, many 
died of it ; it has disappeared, and Qdcutta is tolerably healthy ; 
the cholera has not attacked the Europeans. 

Septe)ul)cr 18///. — We now consider ourselves fairly fixed in 
Calcutta ; ' the climate agrees with us ; and though we hold 
existence in)on a frailer tenure than those in I'higland, wc still 
hope to see many ha|)py years. 

“ ’Tis in vain to complain, in a melancholy strain, 

Of the money we have spent, which will never come again.” 

Furlough and the j)ension must make amends. 

The cold season is the only time in which we live, and 
breathe, and have our being, the rest of the year is mere 
“ leather and prunella," and wc “ groan and sweat under a 
weary life." 

But then in Calcutta, we do not die of the blue devils, ennui, 
or from want of medical attendance, as those do who are far 
removed ; and even the maladie da pays is relieved by the con- 
stant letters and news we receive from our native land. 

The Burmese seem to have adopted the plan of the Russians, 
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and left their infernal climate to fight their battles ; it has done 
it most wofully — fever has killed more men than the sword. 
Our troops arc now waiting for the breaking up of the rains, to 
recommence operations. It is supposed that they will meet with 
little difficulty in making their way to Amrapura, the capital ; 
but if they do, it seems that the king and his court will not wait 
for their arrival, but start with their valuables to the mountains. 
There has been a sad waste of life and money. Commissioners 
have now been appointed. Report says that Sir Archibald 
Campbell’s spirit is too bellicose ; and the deputation (civil) to 
Rangoon is to check his warlike excesses. The company pro- 
fess that they do not wish for an extent of territory ; so that the 
present war has been entered into solely for the purpose of 
avenging the insults tliat have been offered to their arms. I wish 
most sincerely that they had been contented with holding wliat 
they had, instead of proclaiming war ; and probably they may 
be of the same opinion. The pa})ers say that a truce has been 
entered into with the Burmese, for the purposes of negotiation. 
Within these few days we have heard tliat it has been prolonged, 
in order that our terms might be submitted to the Golden Feet. 
It is to be hoped tlr.it they will not trample upon them, and that 
this most detestable war, which has cost so many lives and so 
much money, may be honouiably concluded. 

Lord Combermcre has determined to proceed immediately to 
the Upper Provinces, and to have a ffing at Bhurtpore. There 
is no doubt as to the event being successful, but the natives 
have a great conceit about it ; it is another Pucellc, as it has 
never yet been taken. In Lord Lalce’s time, our troops were 
three times repulsed ; but that is a tale of the times of old, when 
these matters were conducted on too small a scale. Now there 
is to be a fine park of artillery, fully capable of making an im- 
pression on the heart of this obdurate maiden. It will do much 
service in taking the conceit out of these people. They have 
songs, and even caricatures, in which Europeans are drawn as 
craving for mercy under their victorious swords, to the number 
of three or four to one Mahratta horseman. It is an old grudge, 
and our sipahh fancy the affair hugely. We took Bhurtpore 
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last night over the whist-tabic, by a coup de main ; I trust we 
shall be able to play our cards as well when before it. This will 
be of a different nature altogether from the vile Burmese war. 
Those who fall will die nobly in battle, not by the host of dis- 
eases by which oiir poor fellows have been sacrificed at Rangoon 
and Arracan. 

The early marriages which take place in India were brought 
under my eye this morning. My ayha being ill, sent another to 
act for her during her absence ; she is a pretty little woman, 
aged twenty-five, and has been married fourteen years ! 

The sickness in Arracan is dreadful ; ship-loads of officers 
and men are arriving daily, with shaved heads and white faces, 
bearing testimony of the marsh fever, considering themselves 
most fortunate in having cpiitted the country alive. 

Imagine living in a straw-shed, exposed to the burning sun 
and the torrents of rain that fall in this country ; the nights 
cold, raw, and wet ; the fog arising from the marshes spreading 
fever in every direction. Where the sword kills one, the climate 
carries off an hundred. 

Oct . — Lord Combermcre intends to render the cold weather 
gay with balls and dinner parties. His staff are quite a relief to 
the eye, looking so well dressed, so fresh and Eurojiean. They 
express themselves horrified at beholding the fishy hue of the 
facets on the Course ; wonder how they are ever to stay at home 
during the heat of the day, and sigh for gaiety and variety. 
Speaking of the ladies in the Last, one of them said, “ Amongst 
the womankind, there are some few worth the trouble of running 
away with ; but then the exertion would be too much for the 
hot season ; and in the cold, we shall have sometliing else to 
think about !” 

Dec.\\st. — We changed our residence for one in Middleton- 
row, Chowringhee, having taken a dislike to the house in which 
we were re.siding, from its vicinity to tanks and native huts. 

The house has a good ground floor and two stories above, 
with verandahs to each ; the rent 325 rupees ])er month ; tlie 
third story consists of bed-rooms. The deep fogs in Calcutta 
rise thick and heavy as liigh as the first floor j from the 
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verandah of the second you may look down on the white fog 
below your feet, whilst the stars are bright above, and the 
atmosphere clear around you. The spotted deer play about the 
compound, and the mouse deer runs about my dressing-room, 
doing infinite mischief. 

The Bara bazar, the great mart where shawls are bought, is 
worth visiting. It is also interesting to watch the dexterity 
with which seed pearls are bored by the natives. This operation 
being one of difficulty, they tell me seed pearls are sent from 
England to be pierced in Calcutta. 
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Fiilbcrtus Sagittaritif? — Billiards — The Uecal of Lord Amherst — Zenana of an 
opulent Hindu — 'Hie Death of Bishop Ilcbor — Affliction in the Family of 
the Governor-General — Appointment to Allahabad — Sale of ‘Scamp’ — 
March up the Country —Dak Bungalows — Fakirs en route — Tlie Soane 
River — Sassarain — Satis at Nobutpdor — Benares—Puja in a Hindu Temple 
— Bruhmani Bulls — The Minarets — Beetle Wings — Hindu House — Benares 
Hackeries — Diik to Allahabad — Visit to Papamhow, 

1826. — Lady Amherst is on horseback at gnn-fire ; few young 
women could endure the exercise she takes. She is an admirable 
equestrian, and possesses all the fondness of an Arclicr for 
horses. Her ladyship has won my heart by expressing her 
admiration of my beautiful Arab. His name originally was 
Orelio ; but having become such a frisky fool, he has been rc- 
cheistened ‘Scamp.’ 

On the death of Lord Archer, in 1778, she “who knew and 
loved his virtues,” inscril)ed the following sentence on his tomb: 

“ He w as the last male descendant of an ancient and honourable 
family that came over with William the Conqueror, and settled 
in the county of Warwick in the reign of King Henry the Second, 
from whom his ancestors obtained the grants of land in the said 
county.” 

When it w^as recorded on his monument at Tanworth that 
Lord Archer was the last of the male brancli of the Archers who 
came over with the Conqueror, little did Lady Amherst (then 
the Hon. Miss Archer) imagine that, in her future Indian 
career, she would cross the path of the poor Pilgrim, the child 
of one of the noblest and best of men, who througli Humphrey 
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Archer, deceased 1562, is a direct descendant, in the male line, 
from our common ancestor, Fulbertus Sagittarius*. 

March , — Lord Amherst has been recalled, a circumstance we 
regret. He has had great difficulties to contend with since his 
arrival ; and now, just at the moment his troubles are nearly 
ended, he has been recalled. I believe his lordship signified to 
the Home Government his wish to resign. 

In a climate so oppressive as this, billiards are a great resource 
in a private house ; the table keeps one from going to sleep 
during the heat of the day, or from visiting Europe shops. 

April 17th . — The perusal of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s 
work has rendered me very anxious to visit a zonana, and to 
become ac(iuainted with the ladies of the East. I have now been 
nearly four years in India, and have never beheld any women 
hut those in attendance as servants in European families, the 
low caste wives of petty shopkeepers, and mch women. 

, 1 was invited to a nach at the house of an opulent Hindu 
in Calcaitta, and was much amused with an excellent set of 
jugglers ; their feats with swords w^ere curious : at the con- 
clusion, the baboo asked hie if I should like to visit his wives 
and female relatives. He led me before a large curtain, which 
having jiassed I found myself in almost utter darkness : two 
females took hold of my hands and led me up a long flight of 
stairs to a well-lighted room, where I was received by the wives 
and relatives. Two of the ladies were pretty ; on beholding 
their attire I was no longer surprised that no other men than 
their husbands w’crc permitted to enter the zenana. The dress 
consisted of one long strip of Benares gauze of thin texture, 
with a gold border, passing twice round the limbs, with the end 
thrown over the shoulder. The dress was rather transparent, 
almost useless as a veil : their necks and arms were covered 
with jewels. The complexion of some of the ladies was of a 
pale mahogany, and some of the female attendants were of a 
very dark colour, almost black. Bassing from the lighted room, 
we entered a dark balcony, in front of which were fine bamboo 
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screens, impervious to tlie eye from without, but from tlie 
interior we could look down upon the guests in the hall below, 
and distinguish perfectly all that passed. The ladies of the 
zenana appeared to know all the gentlemen by sight, and told 
me their names. They were very inquisitive ; requested me to 
point out my husband, inquired how many children I had, and 
asked a thousand questions. I was glad to have seen a zenana, 
but much disappointed : the women were not ladylike ; but, be 
it remembered, it was only at the house of a rich Calcutta 
native gentleman. I soon quitted the apartments and the nach. 

The sketch of a Bengrdi woman'' represents the style of 
attire worn by the ladies of the baboo's zenana, with this dif- 
ference, that the dress of the woman called a sari is of muslin, 
edged with a bright blue border ; it is passed several times 
round the figure, but the form of the limbs and the tint of the 
skin is traced through it : no other attire is woi n beneath the 
sdrl ; it forms, although in one long piece, a com|)lete dre^s, 
and is a remarkably graceful one. Her nose-ring, ear-rings, 
and necklaces are of gold; her armlet of silver; the anklets 
of the same metal. A set of clulrls (bracelets) adorn her 
arms, below which is a row of coral, or of cornelian beads. 
Silver chains are around her waist ; her hands and feet arc 
stained with hinnd. She is returning to her home from the 
riv^r, with her (jdgri, a brass vessel filled with water; her 
attitude may appear peculiar, but it is natural ; by throwing out 
one hip, a woman can carry a heavy water-jar with case. A 
child is often carried astride the hip in the same manner ; 
hence the proverb, speaking of a vicious child, says, “Perched 
on your hip, he will peck your eyes out.” The dark line of 
surma is distinctly seen around her eyes, and a black dot 
between the eyebrows. 

April . — We heard, with sorrow, the death of Bishop Ileber, 
from my sister at Cuddalore, whose house he had just quitt(‘d 
for Trichinopoly ; after preaching twice in one day, he went 
into a bath, and was there found dead. It was sujiposed, that 
bathing, after the fatigue he had undergone, sent the blood to 
the head and occasioned apoplexy. 
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May \8th . — Killed a scorpion in my bathing-room, a good 
fat old fellow ; prepared him with arsenical soap, and added him 
to the collection of curiosities in my musqum. 

My Italian master praises me for application: he says, the 
heat is killing him, and complains greatly of the want of rain. 
When I told him we had had a little during the last two days, 
he replied, “You are the favoured of God in Chowringhee, we 
have had none in Calcutta.” The natives sutler dreadfully. 
Cholera and the heat are carrying off three and sometimes five 
hundred a day. 

An eclipse has produced a change in the weather, and the 
sickness has ceased in the bazars. 

August . — A gloom has been thrown over Calcutta ; and Lord 
Amherst’s family are in the deepest affliction, caused by the 
death of C’a])tain Amherst, which took place a short time ago. 
His lordship, his son, and his nephew^ were seized with fever 
at the same tpne ; Captain Amherst’s became typhus, and carried 
him off. The family have proceeded up the country. All 
those who have the pleasure of their acquaintance, sympathize 
most deeply in their affliction ; they arc much respected. 

Ort. \8tli . — My husband having received an acting appoint- 
ment at Allahabad, we prepared to (put Calcutta. The distance 
hy the river being eight hundred miles, and by land five hun- 
dred, we determined to march up stage by stage, sending the 
heavy baggage hy water. 

On (putting the Presidency, a great part of our furniture, 
horses, &c. were sold. I had refused 2000 rupees for my 
beautiful Arab ; but determined, as economv was the order of 
the day, to fix his price at 2500. The pair of greys, Atlas and 
Mercury, carriage-horses, sold for 2200 rupees, 300 less than 
they cost ; they, as well as Scamp, were too valuable to march 
up the country. This will give you some idea of the price of 
good horses in Calcutta. One morning a note was sent, which 
I opened (having received instructions to that effect), requesting 
to know if the grey Arab was for sale. I answered it, and 
mentioned the price. The gentleman enclosed the amount, 
2500 rupees, about 250/., in a note to me, re(|ncsting me to 
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keep and ride the horse during the remainder of my stay in 
Calcutta, and oii my departure to send liim to his stables. For 
this charming proof pf Indian poUtessr, 1 returned thanks, hut 
declined the offer. I felt so sorry to part with my beautiful 
horse, I could not bear the sight of him when he was no longer 
my own : it was my own act ; my husband blamed me for 
having sold a creature in which I took so much delight, and 
was not satisfied until he had replaced him by a milk-white 
Arab, with a silken mane and long tail. Mootee, the name of 
my new acquisition, was very gay at first, not comprehending , 
the petticoat, but on becoming used to it, carried me most 
agreeably. A fine Scotch terrier was given me to bear me 
company on the journey, but he was stolen from us ere we 
quitted Calcutta. 

The people in Calcutta abused the Upper Provinces so much, 
we felt little inclination to quit the city, although we had 
applied for an appointment in the Mufassil. Imagining ' the 
march would be very fatiguing, I went on board several pin- 
naces ; they did not please me ; thpn I crossed the river to see 
the first dak bungalow, and brought back a good account. 

Nov, 22nd . — Wc quitted Calcutta, crossed the river to the 
bungalow, on the New Road, stayed there one day to muster 
our forces, and commenced our journey the next. 

Our marching establishment consisted of two good mares for 
the Stanhope, two fine saddle Arabs for ourselves, two ponies, 
and nine hackeries, which contained supplies and clothes, also a 
number of goats, and two Arabs, whicli we had taken charge 
of for a friend. We travelled by the Grand Military road, 
riding the first part of the stage, and finishin^it in the buggy. 

30th , — I now write from Bancoorah, some hundred miles 
from the Presidency. Thus far we have proceeded into the 
bowels of the Mufassil verj’^ much to our satisfaction. The 
change of air, and change of scene, have wrought wonders in us 
both. My husband has never felt so well in health or so 
desennuye since he left England. I am as strong as a Diana 
Vernon, and ride my eight or ten miles before breakfast without 
fatigue. We have still some four hundred miles to march ; but 
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the country is to improve daily, and when we arrive at the hills, 
I hear we are to be carried back, in imagination, to the highlands 
of Scotland. I have never been there ; n'importe, I can fancy 
as well as others. We rejoiced in having passed Bengal Proper, 
the first one hundred miles ; the country was extremely flat, 
and, for the greater part, under water, said water being stag- 
nant : the road was raised of mud, high enough to keep it above 
the swamp ; a disagreeable road on a fly-away horse like my new 
purchase ; low, marshy fields of paddy (rice) were on either 
side : sometimes we came to a bridge, surrounded by water, so 
that instead of being able to cross it, you had to ford the nullah 
(stream) lower down. No marvel, Calcutta is unhealthy, and 
that fevers prevail there ; the wind flowing over these marshes 
must be charged with malaria. 

Bancoorah has a bad name. It is remarkable that almost all 
the horses that are any time at the station, go weak in the loins. 

Doc. reached Rogonautpoor, a very pretty spot, 

where there are some peculiar hills. Here we found Sir A. B 

and his daughters ; we acco^npanied them in a ramble over the 
hills in the evening. Sir A. took his Sipahee guard with him, 
having heard the hills were infested with bears, but we found none. 

At Chass, quail and partridge, snipe and pigeons, were abun- 
dant. I generally accompanied my husband on his sporting 
expeditions in the evening, either on foot or on a pony, and 
enjoyed it ver\^ much. 

At Hazaree Bagh I became possessed of the first pellet bow^ I 
had seen, and found it difficult to use. We travelled from bun- 
galow to bungalovy. They are built by government, and are all 
on the same ])lan ; at each a khidmutgar and a bearer are in at- 
tendance. At Khutkumsandy we w^re on the hills. Partridges 
were in plenty by the nala. 

At one of the stages the bearer of the dak bungalow stole a 
large silver spoon off the breakfast- table. Happening, from his 
defending himself with great vehemence, to suspect him of the 
theft, w^e sent for the police, to whom he confessed he had hidden 
the spoon in the thatch of his own house. They carried him on 
a prisoner. 
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The country from this place, through Ranachitty to Dunghye, 
is most beautiful ; fine hills, from the tops of which you have a 
noble and extensive view. Sometimes I was reminded of my 
own dear forest, which in parts it much resembles. The weak 
Calcutta bullocks finding it hard work, we were obliged to hire 
six more hackeries. We rode the whole of this stage. The 
road was too bad, and the hills too steep, lor the buggy ; but as 
it was nearly shaded the wdiole distance by high trees, the heat 
of the sun did not affect us. Tigers are found in this pass ; and 
when Mootce my Arab snorted, and drew back apparently 
alarmed, I expected a sortie from tlie jungle. At this stage a 
horse ran away in a buggy, alarmed by a bear sleeping in the road. 

At the Dunghye bungalow some travellers had been extremely 
poetical : 

“Dunghye! Dunghye ! with hills so high, 

A sorry place art tliou ; 

Thou boasts not e’en a blade of grass, 

Ihiough to feed an hungry ass, ’ 

Or e’en a half-starved eow.” 

« 

Nevertheless, we sa\v fine jungle and grass in plenty on every 
side, and WTre told partridge and jungle fowl were abundant. 

En route were several parties of fakirs, who said they were 
going to Jugunnath. These rascals had some capital tattoos 
with them. Several of the.se men had one withered arm raised 
straight, with the long nails growing through the back of the 
hand. These people are said to be great thieves ; and w hen 
any of them were encamped near us on the march, we directed 
the chaukidars (watchmen) to keep a good look out, on our 
horses as well as our chattels. The adage says of the fakir, 
Externally he is a saint, but internally a devil 
At Sherghattee we delivered the stealer of the spoon over 
to the magistrate. In the evening I went out with the gentle- 
men on an elephant ; they had some sport with their guns. 

At Baroon we bought some uncut Soane pebbles, which 
turned out remarkably good when cut and polished. We rode 
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across the Soane river, which was three miles in breadtli, and 
had two large sand-banks in the middle of the stream. Wading 
through the water was most troublesome work on horseback. 
Twice we were obliged to put the horses into boats, they strug- 
gled, and kicked, and gave so much trouble. The Arab ‘Rajah’ 
jumped fairly out of the boat into the stream. The mares 
worked hard getting the buggy across the deep sand ; they went 
into and came out of the boats very steadily. 

On our arrival at Sahseram, a native gentleman, Shah Kubbeer- 
oo-deen Ahniud, called upon us. At tiffin-time he sent us some 

ready -dressed native dishes ; I was much surprised at it, but the 

% 

natives told me it was his usual custom. In the evening, some 
fireworks, sent by the same gentleman, were disi)layed, par- 
ticularly for my amusement. The town is very ancient, and 
there are numerous remains of former magnificence rapidly 
falling into decay. The tombs are well wortli a visit. 

• Dec, 23 / 7 /. — We arrived at Nobutpoor, a very pretty place. 
Tlie bungalow is on a high bank, just above the Curainnassa 
river. To the right you have a view of a suspension-bridge, 
built of bamboo and rope ; on the left is a suttee-ground, to me 
a most interesting sight. I had heard a great deal regarffing 
suttees in Calcutta, but had never seen one ; here was a spot 
to which it was customaiy to bring the widows to be burned 
alive, on the banks of the Curainnassa, a river considered holy 
by the Hindoos. 

In tlie sketch I took 4)f the place are seven suttee mounds, 
raised of earth, one of which is kept in good rei)air , and there 
are several more in the mango tope to the left. The peoj)le 
said, no suttee had taken place there for twenty years, but that 
the family who owned the large mound kept it in repair, and 
were very proud of the glory reflected on their house by one of 
the females having become suttee. A fine stone bridge had been 
begun some years before by a jMahratta lady, but was never 
finished ; the remains are in the river. The touch of its waters 
is a dire misfortune to an Hindoo ; they carefully cross the sus- 
pension-bridge. 

The next stage took us to the Mogul Serai ; and, some itiin 
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liaving fallen, we felt the dill'erence between the cold of the u})- 
country and the fogs ol C’aleutta. 

Der. 25(11 . — Arrived at Benares ; and here, again, crossing the 
Ganges was a great ditlieulty. The Arab ‘ Rajah ’ was so ex- 
tremely violent in the boat, that we were obliged to swim him 
over. At lenirth we reached the house of a friend in the civil 

o 

service, and were well })leascd to rest from our labours. Rising; 
and being on horseback by four a. m. daily, is hard work when 
continued for a month. 

My husband, finding it necessary to rca(‘h Allahabad by the 
30th, left me at Renares, to discharge the Calcutta hackeries, to 
get others, and to continue my journey. During my stay, our 
friend took me into the holy city, and showed me a great deal of 
what was most remarkable. Long as 1 had lived in Calcutta, 1 
had seen very little of native life or the forms of ))ooja. The 
most holy city of Benares is the high place of superstition. I 
went into a Hindoo temple in which pooja was being perl'ormed, 
and thought the organ of gullibility must be very strongly deve- 
lo])ed in the flindoos. 

It was the early morning, and before the peo])le went to their 
daily avocations, they came to perform worship before the idols. 
Each man brought a little vessel of brass, containing oil, another 
containing boiled rice, another (hangi's’ wat(‘rand freshly-gathered 
flowers. Each worshipper, on coming into the tcm))le, j)()urt'd 
his oflering on the head of the idol, and laid the flowers befor(‘ 
it; prayed with his face to the earthy then struck a small bell 
three times, and departed. I'lu* Hindoo women follow the same 
custom. 

There were numerous uncoutli idols in the temple. A black 
bull and a white bull, both carved in stone, attracted many wor- 
shippers ; whilst two lir'nnj bulls stood by the side, who were 
regarded as most lioly, and fed with flowers. 

if an Hindoo wishes to perform an act of devotion, he pur- 
cha.ses a young bull without blemish, and presents him to the 
Biidimans, who stamp a particidar mark upon him ; he is then 
turned loose, as a Bralimani bull, and allowed to roam at plea- 
sure. To kill this animal would be sacrilege. When they get 
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savage they become very dangerous. The Brahmani bulls roam 
at pleasure through tlie bazaars, taking a feed whenever they 
encounter a grain shop. 

We ascended the minarets, and looked down upon the city 
and the Ganges. Young men prefer ascending them at early 
dawn, having tlien a chance of seeing the females of some ze- 
nana, wlio often sleep on the flat roof of the house, which is 
surrounded by a high wall. From the height of the minarets 
you overlook the walls. 1 thought of Hadji Baba and the un- 
fortunate Zeenab, whotn he first saw sj)reading tobacco on the 
roof to dry. The shops of the kimkhwrdi and turban manufac- 
turers, as also of those who prepare the silver and gold wire used 
in the fabric of the brocade worked in gold and silver flowers, 
are well worth visiting. 

Beetle wings are procurable at Benares, and are used there 
for ornamenting kimkhwrib and native dresses. In Calcutta and 
Madras, they embroider gowns for Furo[)ean ladies with these 
wings, edged with gold; the effect is beautiful. The wings are 
cheaj) at Benares, expensive, at other ))laces. 

I was carried in a tanjan through Benares. In many parts, 
in the narrow streets, I could touch the houses on both sides 
of the street with inv hands. The houses are from six to .seven 
stories high. 

In one of these narrow passages it is not agreeable to meet* a 
Brrihmani bull. Four armed men, barkandazes, ran on before 
the tanjan to c lear the road. 1 procured a number of the brazen 
vessels that are used in pooja. On my return we will have it 
in grand style ; the baby shall repivsent the idol, and we will 
pour oil and flewers over his curly head. 

The cattle live on the ground-floor ; and to enter a gay Hin- 
doo house, you must first pass through a ])lacc tilled with cows 
and calves ; then you encounter a heavy door, the entrance to a 
narrow, dark passage ; and after ascending a flight of steps, you 
arrive at tlie inhabited })art of the house, which is painted with 
all sorts of curious devices. 1 visited one of these houses ; it 
was furnished, but uninhabited. 

The eontentsof the thirteen small hackeries were stowed away 
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upon four of the large hackeries of Benares, which started on 
their march with the biigg}" and horses. For myself, a dak was 
hired. Our friend drove me the first stage, and then put me 
into my palanquin. I overtook the hackeries, and could not 
resist getting out and looking into the horses’ tents. There 
they were, warm and comfortable, well littered down, with their 
sa’Tses asleep at their sides ; much more comfortable than myself 
during the coldness of the night, in tlie ])alkee. The bearers 
broke open one of my bahangis, and stole some articles. 

I reached Raj Ghat early, and crossed the river. The fort, 
with its long line of ramparts, washed by the river, and the 
beauty of a Dhrumsrila, or Hindoo alms-house, on the opposite 
bank, under one of the arches of which was an enormous image 
of Ganesh, greatly attracted my attention. I watched the 
worshippers for some time, and promised myself to return and 
sketch it \ 

The carriage of a friend was in waiting at this spot, and took 
me to Papamhow, where I rejoined my husband. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties, which accouding to rejmrt we ex])ected, 
we made good progress, and arrived at Allahabad on the 1st of 
January, after a very pleasant trip. Indeed, this sliort time we 
agreed was the most approaching to delightful that we had 
passed in India ; the constant change of scenery, and the 
country very beautiful in some parts, with the daily exercise, 
kept us all, horses included, in high health and spirits. We 
travelled at the rate of about fifteen mil(\s a day, making use of 
the staging bungalows that have been erected for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, as far as Benares ; thence we travelled by 
dak to Prag, the distance being only ninety miles. So much 
for our journey, which, considering our inexperience, I think 
wx* performed with much credit to ourselves. 

A friend received us at Papamhow’ with the utmost kindness, 
housed and fed us, and assisted us in arranging our newv resi- 
dence, which, by the bye, has one great beauty, that of being 
rent free : no small consideration where the expense of an 
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unfurnished house is equal to that of a small income in England. 
Said house is very prettily situated on the banks of the Jurnna, 
a little beyond the Fort. We like our new situation, and do not 
regret the gaiety of the f'ity of Palaces ; indeed, it now appears 
to me most wonderful how we could have remained there so 
long : in climate there is no comparison, and as to expense, if 
we can but commence the good work of economy, we may 
return on furlough ere long. 

The peaceful termination of the war with Ava was one of the 
happy events of this year. 
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LIFK IN TMK MUl ASSII,. 

“ PLANT A TRKF, DIG A WI.LL, WKI'IE A BOOK, \SD (JO TO IILWI.N 

First Visits in the East — Papanihow — Uiinjeet Singh’s illness — Death ol Lord 
Hastings — Ford Amherst created Earl of Arracan— Marriage of a neem to a 
peepul — The Bacain — A Koord Arab — Visit to laicnow -His AFaji’sty Nus- 
scer-ood-Deen H\(ler — Ford Comberniere— Kynan Jjih —Presents not .allowed 
to he acceptcd—Fjghts of Wild Beasts — (iuail — Departure of Ford Com- 
hermere — Skinner’s Fiorse — IF'tnrn to Piag. 

January 1827, — It is usual in India for^tliose newly arrived to call 
upon the resident families of the station ; the gentleman makes 
his call, which is returned by the resident and his family ; alter 
which, the lady returns the visit ^^ith her hiiNband. An invita- 
tion is then received to a dinner-party given in honour of the 
straligers, the lady being always handed to dinner by the host, 
and made the (pieen of the day, whether or not entitled to it by 
rank. 

Our (Irbut in the Mufassil was at the house of the judge, 
where we met almost all the station, and were much pleased 
that destiny had brought us to Prag. Prag was named 
Allahabad when the old Hindoo city was eoiujuered by the 
Mahoniedans. We were very fortunate in bringing u|) our 
horses and baggage uninjured, and in not having been robbed 
eri route. Lord Amherst has lost two horses, and his aide-de- 
camp three : guards arc .stationed around the (Jovernor-general’s 
horse-tents and baggage night and day, nevertheless native 
robbers have carried off tho.se five animals. His lordship is at 
present at Luenow. 
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We have spent the last three weeks most delighti’uUy at 
l^ipainhow. Every sort of scientific amusement was ^oiiig 
forward. Painting in oil and water colours, sketching from 
nature, turning, making curious articles in silver and brass » 
constructing ^Eolian har[)s, amusing ourselves with archery, 
trying the rockets on the sands of an evening, chemical experi- 
ments, botany, gardening ; in fact, the day was never half long 
enough for our employment in the workshop and the grounds 

Papamhow is five miles from our own house, standing on 
higher ground and in a better situation, on the Ganges ; when 
we can make holiday, we go up and stay at our country house, 
as our neighbours call it. 

The old inoonshee is cutting out my name in the Persian 
character, on the bottom of a Burmese idol, to answer as a 
seal. Wh at an excellent picture the old man, with his long grey 
beard, would make ! I have caught two beautiful little sciuirrels, 
with bushy tails and three white stripes on their backs ; they 
run about tlie table, come to iny shoulder, and feed from my 
Iiand. 

Muy , — Our friend at Papamhow is gunpowder agent to the 
Government, and manager of the rocket iuanufactory ; his 
services are likely to be fully exerted, as it is reported that 
Kunjeet Singh is not cx[)ected to live four months, being in the 
last stage of a liver complaint, and that his son, it is thought, 
will hoist the standard of rebellion. What gives foundation 
for this, is, that Lord Combermere is about to make the tour of 
the Upper Provinces, and that a concentration of forces is to 
take place on the frontier, under the pretext of a grand military 
inspection and review. There is no doubt as to who will go to 
the wall. 

We have just receiv ed news of the death of Lord Hastings, 
and learn from the same papers, that I^)rd Amherst has been 
created an earl, and I^)rd Combermere a viscount. 

We have been occupied in planting a small avenue of neein- 
trees in front of the house ; unlike the air around the tamarind, 
that near a neem-tree is reckoned wholesome : — according to the 
Guzrattec Proverb, we had made no advance on our heavenward 
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road until the avenue was jdanted, whicli carried us on one-tliird 
of tlie journey. No sooner were the trees in the ground, tlian 
the servants requested to be allowed to marry a neem to a young 
peepul-tree (ficus religiosa), which marriage was accordingly 
celebrated by j)lanting a peepul and nceni together, and 
entwining their branches. Some pooja was performed at the 
same time, which, with the ceremony of the marriage, was sure 
to bring good fortune to the newly-planted avenue. 

The ncem is a large and beautiful tree, common in most parts 
of India (melia azadirachta), or margosa-tree ; its flowers are 
fragrant — a strong decoction of the leaves is used as a cure for 
strains. 

Oil is prepared from the berry of the neem, (neem cowrie, as 
they call it,) which is esteemed excellent, and used as a liniment 
in violent lieadaches brought on by exposure to tlie sun, and in 
rheumatic and spasmodic aflcctions. The flowers arc fragrant : 
any thing reinarkahly bitter is compared to the neem-tree ; “ jvh 
duwa kilrwee hy jyse neem : ” this medicine is hitter as neem. 

The baeain,()r juaha nimba, (melia sempervivens,) a variety of 
tlie neem-tree, is remarkably beautiful. “The neem-tree will 
not become sweet though watered with syruj) and clarified 
butter k” 

My pearl of the desert, rny milk-white Arab, Mootee, is 
useless; laid up with an inflammation and swelling in his fore- 
legs ; he looks like a creature atllicted with elephantiasis— they 
tell us to keel) cannot reduce the heat of the 

stable helow' 120 ! 

I feel the want of daily exercise : here it is very dilHcuIt to 
procure a good Arab ; the native horses are vicious, and utterly 
unfit for a lady ; and I am too much the sjioiled child of my 
mother to mount an indifl'erent horse. 

Aiujust 2Hth . — Last week we made our salam to the Earl of 
Arracan and his lady, who stoj)ped at Allahabad, rn routr^ and 
were graciously received. 

The society is good and the .station jiretty and well-ordered ; 
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the roads the best in India, no small source of gratification to 
those whose enjoyment consists in a morning and evening drive : 
a course is also in progress, round which we are to gallop next 
cold weather, when we have, indeed, the finest of climates, of 
which you, living in your dusty, damp, dull, foggy, fuliginous 
England^ have no idea. 

About the middle of April the hot winds set in, when we are 
confined to the house, rendered cool by artificial means ; after 
this come four months of the rains, generally a very pleasant 
time ; then a jmuse of a month, and then the cold weather. 

Sept. 20th . — I have just received a most charming present, a 
white Arab, from Koordistan : he is a beautiful creature, and 
from having heen educated in the tents of the Koords, is as tame 
as a pet lamb. 1 lis colour gi’cy, his mane long and dark ; his long 
white tail touches his heels ; such a beautiful little head I he 
looks like a younger brother of Scamj), the Arab I sold on 
(juitting Calcutta. 1 hear that when a lady was riding Scamp 
the other day, he threw her, and nearly fractured her skull. 
She was for some time in danger, but has recovered. 

Oct. 27th . — The weather is now very pleasant, cold mornings 
and evenings ; the end of next month we hope to begin collect- 
ing tlie ice, which is quite a business in this country. The next 
four months will be delightful ; March will bring in the hot 
weather, and in April we shall be roasted alive. 

Dec. IWsL — For the last three weeks I have been gadding 
about the country, the gayest of the g«w. A friend at Luenow 
invited me to pay her a visit, at the time Lord Combermere was to 
stay at the residency. Having a great desire to see a native court, 
and elci)hant and tiger fights, T accepted the invitation with 
pleasure. 

Accompanied by an aide-de-camp who was going to see the 
tamasha, I reached Luenow after a run of three nights. Mr. 
Mordaunt Ricketts received me with great kindness ; 1 spent 
a few days at the residency, and the rest with my friend. 

On the arrival at Luenow of his excellency the commander- 
in-chief, the king of Oude, Nusseer-ood-Deen Hvder, as a com- 
pliment to that nobleman, sent his son, prince Kywan Jah, with 
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the deputatiou appointed to receive his lordship, by whom the 
prince was treated as tlie wali-uhd, or heir-apparent. 

The first day, Lord Coinberinere and the resident breakfasted 
with the kiivj; of Oiide ; the j)arty was very numerous. We 
retired afterwards to another room, where trays oi’ presents were 
arranged upon the floor, ticketed with the names of the persons 
for whom they were intended, and diflfering in tlieir number and 
value according to the rank ol the guests. Two trays were pre- 
sented to me, the first containing several })airs of Cashmere shawls, 
and a pile of India muslin and kimkhwrib, or cloth of gold. The 
other tray contained strings of j)earl, precious stones, bracelets, 
and other beautiful native jewellery. 1 was de>ired to make my 
srdani in honor of the bounty of his majesty. As soon as the 
ceremony had tinislied, the trays were carried off and ])laccd in 
the Company’s treasury, an order liaving arrived, directing that 
all presents made to the servants of the Company should he 
accepted, — but for the benefit of the state. 

That night his majesty dined at the residency, and took his 
departure at ten p. m., wlien (piadrillcs immediately commcmx'd. 
The ladies were not allowed to dance uhile his majesty was 
present, as, on one occasion, he said, “That will do, let them 
leave off,’' thinking the ladies were (piadrilling for his amu.se- 
ment, like nach women. The .second day, the king breakfasted 
\Vith Lord C’oinhcrmere, and we dined at the palace. 

During dinner a favourite nach woman attitndini/ed a little 
behind and to the right of his inajesty’s (!hair ; at times he cast 
an approving glance at her performam e. Sometimes she sang 
and moved about, and sometimes she bent her body backwards, 
until her head touched the ground ; a marvellously su])])le, but 
not a graceful action. 

The mornings were devoted to sports, and (juadrilles j)assed 
away the evenings. I saw some verv good (de phant fights, some 
indifferent tiger fights, a rhinoceros against three wild buffaloes, 
in short, battles ot every sort ; some W v re \ ery cruel, and the 
poor animals had not fair play. 

1 he best fight was seen after breakfast at the |)alace. 4\vo 
battaire (quails) were placed on the table ; a hen bird was put 
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near them ; they set to instantly, and fought valiantly. One 
of the quails was driven hack by his adversary, until the little 
bird, who fought every inch of his forced retreat, fell off the 
table into my lap. 1 picked him up and placed him upon the 
table again ; he flew at his adversary instantly. They fight, 
unless separated, until they die. His majesty was delighted with 
the amusement. The saying is, “ Cocks fight for fighting’s sake, 
([uails for food, and the Lalls for love.” It appeared to me the 
(|uails were animated by the same passion as the Lalls : 


“ Deux coqs vivaient c*n j)aix : une poule survint, 

Et voila la {ruerre alluinee. 

Amour, tu perdis Troie !” 

On quitting the presence of his majesty, a harrh, a necklace 
of silver and gold tissue, very beautifully made, was placed 
around the neck of each of the guests, and atr of roses put on 
their hands. 

The resident having sent me a fine English horse, I used to 
take my morning canter, return to cantonments, dress, and drive 
to the presidency to breakfast by eight a. m. The horse, a 
magnificent fellow, had but one fault, — a trick of walking 
almo.^t iq)right on his hind legs. It was a contest between us ; 
lie liked to have his own way, and I was determined to have 
mine. * 

The dinners, halls, and breakfasts were fret[uent. Lord Com- 
bermerc was in high good humour. His visit lasted about eight 
days, during which time he was entertained hy the resident in 
Oriental style. 

My journey having been delayed for want of bearers for my 
palampiin from C’awnporc, 1 arrived at Luenow too late to see 
the ladies of the royal /enana. The lady of the resident had 
been invited to visit their apartments the day before my arrival. 
She told me they were very tine, at least the dopatta (veil) was 
gay in gold and silver, but the rest of the attire very dirty. 
They appeared to have been taken by surprise, as they were not 
so liighly ornamented as they usually are on a day ol parade. 1 
f(‘lt disappointed in being unable to see the begams ; they would 
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have interested me more tlian the elephant fights, winch, of all 
the sights I beheld at Luenow, pleased me the most. 

I returned home at the end of December. The resident had 
the kindness to give me an escort ol Skinner’s horse, to protect 
my palanquin, and see me safely out of the kingdom of Oude, as 
for as Cawnpore, which, being in the Company’s territories, was 
considered out of danger ; and during the rest of the journey 1 
was accompanied by two gentlemen. 

Colonel Luard thus speaks of Skinner’s horse : “ This is a most 
effective irregular corps, taking its name from its gallant colonel. 
An extraordinary feat is performed with the lance : a tent-peg 
is driven into the ground, nearly up to the head ; and the lancer, 
starting at speed some distance from the jieg, passes it on tlu' 
near side, at his utmost pace, and, while passing, with consider- 
able force drives his lance into the tent-peg, allowing the lance 
instantly to jiass through his hand, or the shock would unhorse 
him ; then, by a dexterous turn of the wrist, forces the peg out 
of the ground at the point of his lance, and bears the jirize in 
triumph over his shoulder.” 

In my vanity I had flattered myself dulness would have 
reigned triumphant at Prag ; nevertheless, 1 found my husband 
had killed the fatted calf, and “ lighted the lamp of ghee V’ fu- 
made merry. 

‘ I sent a little seal, on which this motto was engraved, “ Tooin 
(jhec ko dhye jnWo” to a lady in England, telling her ghee is 
clarified butter. When a native gives a feast, he lights a num- 
ber of small lamps with ghee. If he say to a friend, “ Will you 
come to my feast ?” the answer may be, “ Light thou the lamp 
of ghee;” which means, “Be you merry, I will be there.” 
Therefore, if you accept an invitation, you may use this seal with 
propriety. 
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RESIDENCE AT ALLAHAI5AD. 

18‘i8. — SinkinjT :i Well — linrriannali (\)\vs — Dellii Goats— Tlie Jiiinnapar — 
Dooniha Sheep — liulTalo Himaps — Water-cresses—- Marrow fat l\‘as — Carrots 
— 'I'he Cliatr — 'I'lie Oleander — 'rhe lce-[)its — Cream Ice, how to freeze — 
Ilnrdwan Coal -Indian I’evers — Mr. Uayley, Vtceroy — I'ear of the Invasion 
of the Uussians and Peisians — Intense I leat —Deaths in the Farmyard-- 
('hota Jehannum — I'he V(‘randah at Noon— Mad Pariah — d'relawny — Cha- 
teaux en h’spa^ne — lleigitt of the two Hi vers— Death of the Bishop of Calcutta 
— An llunimum — 'I'he first Steamer at Praj^. 


Jan., 1828 , Leap Year . — I before mentioned we had accom- 
plished one-third of our way to heaven, by plantinii; an avTiuie ; 
we now perfonnc'd another portion of tlie journey, by sinking a 
well. As soon as the work was completed, the servants liglited 
it uj) with numerous little lamps, and strewed dowers upon its 
margin, to bring a blessing upon the newly-raised waiter. From 
llissar we received six cows and a bull, very handsome animals, 
with lemarkably fine humps, such as are sold in England under 
the denomination of buffalo humps, which are, in reality, the 
humps of Indian cows and oxen. 

lame buffaloes are numerous at Prag. The milk is strong, 
and not generally used for making butter, but is made into ghee 
(clarified batter), useful for culinary puriioses. Some most 
beautiful Ikirbary goats arrived with the cows ; they were spotted 
brown and white or black and white, and almost as beautiful as 
de(‘r. The Bengrilee goats yield a much larger ])ortion of milk. 
I had also a Jumnapar goat, an enormous fellow, with very 
broad, long, thin, and silky ears, as soft as velvet. The Jumna- 
par are the best adapted for marching. Unless they can go into 
the jungle and browse, they become thin and lose their milk. 
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These goats, bred on the banks of the Jumna, thence called 
‘‘ Juninapar,” are remarkably fine, and of a large size. 

We had a Dooniha ram at Prag. The Doomba sheej) are 
difficult to keep alive in this climate. Their enormous tails are 
reckoned delicacies ; the lambs arc ])articularly fine flavoured. 

Jan . — Our garden ^vas now in good order ; we had vegetables 
in abundance, marrowfat peas as fine as in England, and the 
water-cresses, planted close to the new well, were pearls beyond 
price. Allahabad is famous for the growth of the finest carrots 
in India. At this time of the year we gave our horses twelve 
seer each daily ; it kept them in high health, and Fronrh-poUahed 
their coats. The geraniums grew luxuriantly during this de- 
lightful time ; and I could be out in the garden all day, when 
protected by an enormous chatr, carried by a hearer. The 
up-country chatr is a very large umbrella, in sha])e like a 
large flat mushroom, covered with doubled cloth, with a dee]) 
circle of fringe. Great j)eo|)le have them made of silk, ‘and 
highly ornamented. The j)ole is very lojig, and it is lull employ- 
ment for one man to carry the chatr proj)erly. 

The oleander (kancr), the beautiful sweet-scented oleander, 
was in profusion, — deep red, pure white, pink, and variegated, 
with single and double blossoms. 1 rooted up many clusters ol 
this beautiful shrub in the grounds, fearing the horses and cows 
might eat the leaves, which are j)oison()us. Hindoo women, 
when tormented by jealousy, have recoil rse to this poison for 
self-destruction. 

THK Ki:-P1TS. 

Jan. 22nd. — My husband has the management of the i(‘e con- 
cern this year. It is now in full work, the weather bitterly cold, 
and we are making ice by cvajioration almost every night. I 
may here remark, the work continued until the H)th of February, 
when the j)it was closed with 3000 mann,- — a maim is about 
80 lbs. weight. There are two ice-pits; over each a house is 
erected ; the walls, built of mud, are low% thic*k, and circular ; 
the roof is thickly thatched ; there is only one entrance, by a 
small door, which, when closed, is defended from the sun and 
air by a jhamp, or frame-work ot bamboo covered with straw'. 
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The diameter of the pit, in the centre of the house, is large, but 
the depth not great, on account of the dampness of the ground. 
At the bottom is a small well, the top of which is covered over 
with bamboo ; a channel unites it with a dry well on the out- 
side, still deeper than itself, so constructed, that all the water 
collected in the ])it may immediately run off through this duct, 
and be drawn up from the external well. This keeps the pit 
l^rfectly dry — a material point. The interior is lined, from top 
to bottom, with chata’Is (mats), three or four deep, which are 
neatly fastened by j)egs round the inside ; mats are also kept 
ready for covering in the top of the pit. Some abdars recom- 
mend a further lining of sulum (cotton-cloth), but it is un- 
necessary. 

The ground belonging to the ice (^oiK'ern is divided into keea- 
rees, or shallow^ beds, very like saltern-pans in England, about 
six feet scjuare and a cubit in depth ; between them are raised 
paths. 

When the weather in Deceinher is cold enough to induce us 
to supj)ose water will freeze at night with artificial aid, the busi- 
ness of ice-making commences. At the bottom of the keearees, 
the shallow^ scjuare beds, a black-looking straw is spread about 
a foot in de|)th, called “ poord,’’ which is reckoned better for the 
purpose than wheat-^traw'. Some abdars think sugar-cane leaves 
the best thing to j)ut under the pans in the ice-beds; next in 
estimation is the straw^ ov grass of kodo (the paspalutn fninini- 
tnrruin) ; and then rice-strawg which is called “ puwal,” or 
“ poord,” though the term “ pooal ” is not api)lied exclusively to 
the straw' of ric'c The highest temperature at which ice was 
made in ISdf), at Cawnpore, was 43 of Fahrenheit, or \ \ above 
freezing point. At each of the four corners, on the pathway, is 
|)laced a thili\ a (an earthen jar), which is tilled by a bihishti with 
water h The poord straw in the shallow' beds must be kept per- 
fectly dry, to ])roduce eva])oration and the freezing of the water 
in the little pans placed upon it ; should rain fall, the straw' must 
be taken up and thoroughly dried helbre it can again be used. 


* S(H‘ the* skt'tch of iIk’ Ico I’lts, \Mth this man and Ins ma^lik (water l)a^k 
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It is amusing to see the old abclar who has charge of the iee 
eoiicern, walking up and down of an evening, watching the 
weather, and calculating if there be a chance of making ice. 
This is a grand point to decide, as the expense of filling the pans 
is great, and not to be incurred without a fair prospect of a crop 
of barf (ice) the next morning. He looks in the wind’s eye, and 
if the breeze be fresh, and likely to increase, tlie old man draws 
his warm garment around him, and returning to his own habita- 
tion, — a hut close to the pits, — resigns himself to fate and his 
hubble-bubble. Rut should there be a crisj) frosty feeling in 
the air, he prepares for action about G or 7 p. m., by beating a 
tom-tom (a native hand-drum), a signal well known to the coo- 
lies in the bazaar, who hasten to tlie i)its. By the aid of the 
little cup fastened to the long sticks, as shown in the sketcli, they 
fill all the rukabees with the water from the jars in the pathway. 
Many hundred coolies, men, women, and children, are thus 
employed until every little pan is filled. 

If the night be frosty, without wind, the ice will form perhaj)s 
an inch and a half in thickness in the pans. If a breeze should 
blow, it will often prevent the freezing of the water, except in 
those parts of the grounds that are sheltered from the wind. 

About 3 A. M. the abdar, carefully inutHed in some yards of 
English red or yellow broad cloth, would be seen emerging from 
his hut; and if the formation of ice \Nas sufficiently thick, his 
tom-tom was heard, and the shivering coolies would collect, 
wrapped up in black bazar blankets, and shaking with cold. 
Sometimes it was extremely difficult to rouse them to tlieir 
work, and the increased noise of the tom-toms — discordant 
native instruments — disturbed us and our neiglibours with the 
[)leasing notice of more ice for the pits. Kach cooly, armed 
with a spud, knocked the ice out of the little pans into a basket, 
which having filled, he placed it on his head, ran with it to the 
ice-house, and threw it down the great pit. 

When all the pans had been emptied, the pco|)le assembled 
around the old abdar, who kept an account of the number at 
work on a roll of paper or a book. From a great bag full of 
pice (copper coins) and cowrie-shells, he paid each man his hire. 
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About ten men were retained, on extra pay, to finish the work. 
Each man having been supplied with a blanket, shoes, and a 
heavy wooden mallet, fmir at a time descended into the pit by 
a ladder, and heat down the ice collected there into a hard flat 
mass ; these men were constantly relieved by a fresh set, the 
cold being too great for them to remain long at the bottom of 
the pit. 

When the ice was all firmly beaten down, it was covered in 
with mats, over wliich a ([uantity of straw was ))iled, and the 
door of the ice-house locked. The pits are usually opened on 
the 1st of May, but it is better to open them on the 1st of April. 
We had ice this year until the2()th of August. Each subscriber’s 
allowance is twelve ser (24 lbs.) every other day. A bearer, or 
acooly is sent with an ice-basket, a large bazar blanket, a cotton 
cloth, and a wooden mallet, at 4 a.m., to bring the ice from the 
pit. The rd)dar, having weighed the ice, puts it into the cloth, 
and* ties it up tightly with a string; the cooly then beats it all 
round into the smallest compass possible, ties it afresh, and, 
having j)laced it in the blanket within the ice-basket, he returns 
home. The gentleman’s abdar, on his arrival at his master’s 
house, rc-weiglis the ice, as the coolies often stop in the bazaars, 
and sell a (piantity of it to natives, who are particularly fond 
of it, the man pretending it has melted away en route. 

The natives make ice for themselves, and sell it at two annas* a 
seer ; they do not preserve it for the hot winds, but give a good 
price for the ice stolen from the sahib loge '. 

For the art of freezing cream ices to perfection, and the 
method of making them in India, 1 refer you to the Aj)pendix ‘. 

As the rd)dars generally dislike rising early to weigh the 
ice, the cooly may generally steal it with imj)unity. The ice- 
baskets are made of strips of bamboo covered inside and out 
with numda, a thick coarse woollen wadding. The interior is 
lined with dosootee (white cotton cloth), and the exterior 
covered with ghuwa koi)ra, a coarse red cloth that rots less 
than any other from moisture. 


' Kuropoan gentleman. 
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The basket should be placed on a wooden stool, with a pan 
below to catch the dripping water. 

Calcutta was supplied, in 1833, with tine clear ice from 
America, sent in enormous blocks, which sold at two annas 
a seer, about two|)cnce ])er pound : this ice is greatly superior 
to that made in India, which is beaten up when collected into a 
mass, and dissolves more rapidly than the block ice. It is not 
as an article of luxury only that i(*e is delightful in this climate, 
medicinally it is of great use : there is much virtue in an iced 
night-cap to a feverish head. The American ice has not yet 
penetrated to the Up Country ; we shall have ice iroin Calcutta 
wdien the railroads are established. No climate under the sun 
can be more delightful than this during the cold weather, at 
which time we enjoy fires very much, and burn excellent coal, 
which is brought by water from Calcutta. The coal mines are 
at Burdwan, 100 miles from the presidency. In Calcutta it 
costs eight annas a mann ; here, if ])rocurable, it is one rupee : 
this year we had fires until the 2i)th of Pebruary. 

After a good gallop round the Mahratta J?und, on Master 
George, a remarkably fine Arab, with what zest we and our 
friends partook of Hunter’s beef and brawn ! — as good as that of 
Oxford ; the table draw n close to the tire, and the bright blaze 
not exceeding in cheerfulness the gaiety of the ])arty ! 

* Mttrch IMst . — How' fearful are fevers in India! On this day 
my husband was attacked ; a medical man was instantly (‘ailed 
in, medicine was of no avail, the illness increased hourly. On 
the 9th of April, the aid of the superintending surgeon was 
reejuested ; a long consultation took place, and a debate as to 
which was to be employed, the lancet, or a bottle of claret ; it 
terminated in favour of the latter, and claret to the extent of a 
bottle a day was given him : his head was enveloped in three 
bladders of ice, and iced towxds were around his neck. On the 
17th day, for the first time since the commencement of the 
attack, he tasted food ; that is, he ate half a small bun ; before 
that, he liad been supported solely on claret and fresh straw- 
berries, being unable to take broth or arrow-root. 

Not daring to leave him a moment night or day, 1 got two 



European artillerymen from the fort, to assist me in nursin^; 
him. On the 23rd, the anxiety I had suffered, and over- 
exertion, brought on fever, which confined me to n\y chrirpaT 
for seven days ; all this time my husband was too ill to (juit his 
bed; so we lay on two charpais, under the same pankha, two 
artillerymen for our nurses, ai)plying iced towels to our heads, 
while my two women, with true native apathy, lay on the 
ground by the side of my bed, seldom attending to rue, and only 
thinking how soon they could get away to eat and smoke. The 
attention and kindness of the medical men, and of our friends 
at the station, were beyond praise. Thanks to good doctoring, 
good nursing, and good claret, at the end of the month we 
began to recover health and strength. 

May ]Sth . — The ice-pits were opened, and every subscriber 
received twenty-four pounds weight of ice every other day — 
perfectly invaluable with a thermometer at 93‘'! Our friends 
had* kindly allowed them to be opened before, during our fevers. 
It is impossible to describe the comfort of ice to the head, or 
of iced-soda water to a j)arched and tasteless palate, and an 
exhausted frame. 

April , — Lord Amherst was requested by the directors to 
remain here until the arrival of lx)rd William Eentinck ; and 
such was his intention, I believe, had he not been prevented by 
the dangerous illness of lady Sarah ; and by this time, it is 
possible the family are on their way home. Mr. Bayley is Vice- 
roy, and will reign longer than he expected, as l^rd William 
Bentinck does not sail before Januaiy. 

Our ])oliticians are all on the qui rive at the melrr between 
the Russians and Persians, and the old story of an invasion of 
India is again agitated — we are not alarmed. 

Jimv 1th . — The weather is more oppressive than we have ever 
found it ; the beat intolerable ; the thermometer, in my room, 
93'\ in spite of tattces and pankhas. Allahabad may boast of 
being the oven of India ; and the flat stone roof of our house 
renders it much hotter than if it w^ere thatched. 

We were most fortunate in quitting Calcutta ; this past year 
the cholera has raged there most severely ; the Euro]>cans have 
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. iffered much ; many from perfect health have been carried to 
-heir graves in a few hours. 

A novel and a sofa is all one is equal to during such intense 
i\'at, wliich renders life scarcely endurable. 

Ice is our greatest luxury ; and our ice, made from the cream 
f our own cows, and Gunter’s jam, is as good as any in England, 
ly thoughts how heavily and stupidly under such intolerable 
.^at : when the thermometer is onhj 82"", we rejoice in the cool- 
ess of the season ; to-day it is 92'', and will he hotter as the 
.ly advances ; the wind will not blow. If a breeze would but 
)ring u]), we could be (‘oinfortable, as the air is cooled passing 
! irough the wet khus-khus : what would I not give for a fresh 
a-brecze ! Let me not think of it. 

Horses at this season of the year are almost useless ; it is 
M) hot to ride, and even a man feels that he has scarcely nerve 
' lough to mount his horse with pleasure: in the buggy it is 
ry oppressive, the fiery wind is so overj)owering ; and a 
irriage is too hot to be borne. T speak not of the middle of 
.e day, but of the hours between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., — the cool 
urs as we call them ! 

From Madras they write the thermometer is at 96° ! How can 
ey breathe! Here at 93' it is fearfully hot — if they have a 
a-breeze to render the nights cool, it is a blessing ; here the 
" at at night is scarcely endurable, and to sleep almost irn- 
)ssible. 

I had a very large farm-yard. The heat has killed all the 
linea-fowls, turkeys, and pigeons, half the fowls, and half the 
•bbits. 

12fA.— We have had a most miserable time of it for the last 
.0 months; this has been one of the hottest seasons in recol- 
c tion, and Allahabad has well sustained its sobriquet of Chdta 
.hanniim ! which, being interj)reted, is Hell the Little. Within 
esc two days the state of affairs has been changed ; we are 
)w enjoying the freshness of the rains, whose very fall is music 
our ears : another such season would tempt us to quit this 
ation, in spite of its other recommendations. 
fx)rd William Hentinck arrived July 3rd. The new Bishop 
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of Calcutta is gone home, obliged to fly the country for his life , 
indeed, he was so ill, that a report of his death having come ii{ 
here, some of his friends are in mourning for him ; but I trust 
poor man, he is going on well at sea at this minute. 

Sept. 8th . — My verandah presents an interesting scene : at 
present, at one end, two carpenters are making a wardrobe ; 
near them is a man polishing steel. Two silversmiths are bus) 
making me some ornaments after the liindostani patterns ; the 
tailors are finishing a gown, and the ayha is polishing silk 
stockings with a large cowrie shell. The horses are standing 
near, in a row, eating lucerne grass, and the jumadar is making 
a report on their health, which is the custom at twelve at noon, 
when they come round for their tiffin. 

Yesterday a mad pariah dog ran into the drawing-room ; i 
closed the doors instantly, and the servants shot the animal ; 
dogs are numerous and dangerous at some seasons. 

Exchanged a little mare — who could sing, “ I’m sweet fifteen, 
and one year more” — lor a stud-bred Arab, named ’IVelawny : 
the latter being too impetuous to please his master. 

Our friend Major D is anxious to tempt us to Nagpore. 

if we could get a good appointment there. “ He rides a steed 
of air' and we have indulged in building chateaux crEspagne, 
or castles in Ayrshire. 

Aug. 21.s/. — It is thought the gentleman, for whom my hus- 
band now officiates, will not rejoin this appointment ; should he 
be disa])pointed of his ho{)e of reigning in his stead, be will 
apply for something else rather than return to Calcutta, which 
we do not wish to see till the year of furlough, 18^13-4. Mean- 
time we must make it out as well as we can, and live upon hope, 
with the assurance that if we live, we shall 7wt die fasting. 

I wish the intermediate years would pass by as quickly as the 
river Jumna before our house, which is in such a furious hurry, 
that it is quite awful to see the velocity with wdiich the boats tl\ 
along. Both the Ganges and the Jumna have this year beei 
unusually high, and much mischief to the villages on the banks 
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has been tlie consequence. There was a report the day before 
yesterday, that the Ganges, about a mile from this, had burst 
its banks. Luckily it was false ; but it was a very near thing. 
Since then the river has sunk nearly twenty feet, so that we 
have no fear at present. The Jumna was within six feet of 
our garden bank. 

Of the climate we cannot form a kiir opinion, but it is cer- 
tainly very superior to any they have in Bengal. This year has 
been most unnatural ; no regular hot winds, unexpected storms, 
and the rains delayed beyond their pro])er season. Allahabad 
is called the oven of India, therefore 1 expect to become a jolie 
brune, and the srihib well-baked. 

We have just received telegraphic intelligence of the bishop's 
death at the Sand heads, where he was sent on account of severe 
illness, whicli terminated fatally on the 13th instant. It is 
said, that Ihrrr bishops are to be imported, the late con- 
sumption having been so great. They ought to make bishops 
of the clergy who have passed their lives in India, and not 
send out old men who cannot stand the (‘limate. 

We have the use of a native steam-bath, which is most rc- 
freshing when the skin feels dry and uncomfortable. There are 
three rooms — the temperature of the first is moderate ; that of 
the second, warmer ; and the third, which contains the steam, is 
heated to about 100'. There you sit, until the perspiration starts 
in great drojis from every pore ; the women are then admitted, 
who rub you with besun ' and native hand-rubbers % and pour 
hot water over you until the surface j)eels off; and you come 
out a new creature, like the snake that has cast its skin. One 
feels fresh and elastic, and the joints supple : the steam-bath 
is a fine invention. 

Oct. ]st . — The first steamer arrived at Allahabad in twenty- 
six days from Calcutta; the natives came down in crowds to 
view it from the banks of the Jumna ; it was to them a cause of 
great astonishment. 

' Tlie flour or iiifal of pulse, particularly ofchaua (cicer arietiuum). 

^ Khisas. 
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UI'E IN I'HK ZENANA. 

“silli ^V^0 IS HI'.IOVLD, IS Till, 

Zenana of the King of Oiulc — Regiment of Females — The Favourite Wife — 
The Knglish Regain — The Princess of Delhi, thr Regain par excellence - 
Colonel Gardner — Mirza Suliman Sheko and Ins fifty-two Children — The 
forty Princesses — Mootee, the Pearl of the Desert — Hunting Season at Pajiam- 
how — Jackals and Foxes— A Siitt(‘e at Prag — Report of a Suttee — An ill- 
starred Horse. 


Oct. 1828. — A letter just received from a lady, a friend of mine, 
at LiKMiow, is so amusing and so novel, I must make an 
extract : — 

“The other day, (Oct. IHth,) was the anniversary of the King 
of Oude’s coronation ; and I went to see the ceremony, one I 
had never witnessed before, and with which 1 was much gratified, 
But the greatest treat was a visit to the begarn's afterwards, 
when the whole of the wives, aunts, cousins, &c., were assembled 
in state to receive us. 

“The old begam (the king’s mother), was the (jreat liuUj, of 
course, and in her palace were we received ; the others being 
considered her guests, as well as ourselves. It was a most 
amusing sight, as 1 had never witnessed the interior of a zenana 
before, and so many women assembled at once I had never 
beheld. I suppose from first to last we saw some thousands. 
Womcn-hcarers carried our tanjans ; a regiment of female gold 
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and silver-sticks, dressed in male costume, were drawn up before 
the entrance ; and those men, chiefly Africans, who were em- 
ployed inside the zenana (and there were abundance of these 
frightful creatures) , were all of tlie same class as the celebrated 
Velluti. The old begam was without jewels or ornaments, like- 
wise a very pretty and favourite wile of the late king, their state 
of widowhood precluding their wearing them. But the present 
king’s wives were most superbly dressed, and looked like crea- 
tures of the Arabian tales. Indeed, one was so beautiful, that I 
could think of nothing but Lalla llookli in her bridal attire. 

“ T never saw any one so lovely, cither black or white. Her 
features were perfect ; and such eyes and eyelashes 1 never 
beheld before. She is the favourite (pieen at present, and has 
only been married a month or two : her age about fourteen ; 
and such a little creature, with the smallest hands and feet, and 
the most finiid, modest look imaginable. You would have been 
charmed with her, she was so graceful and fawn-like. Her 
dress was of gold and scarlet brocade, and her hair was literally 
strewed with pearls, which hung down upon her neck in long 
single strings, terminating in large pearls, which mixed with and 
hung as low as her hair, which was curled on each side her 
head in long ringlets, like Charles the Second’s beauties. 

“ On her forehead she wore a small gold circlet, from which 
defended (and hung half-way down her forehead) large pear- 
shaped pearls, interspersed with emeralds. The pearls were of 
this size and form, /! and had a very becoming effect, 
close upon the / \ forehead, between the eyes. Above 
this was a j)aradise / j plume, from which strings of pearls 
were carried over I J the head, as we turn our hair. 

“I fear you will not understand me. Her ear-rings were 
immense gold-rings, with pearls and emeralds suspended all 
round in long strings, the ])earls increasing in size. She had a 
nose-ring also, with large round pearls and emeralds ; and her 
necklaces, &c., were too numerous to be described. She wore 
long sleeves, o])en at the elbow ; and her dress was a full j)ctti- 
eoat, some dozen yards wide, with a tight body attaclied, and 
only open at the throat. She had several persons to bear her 
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train when she walked ; and her women stood behind her couch 
to arrange her head-dress, when in moving her pearls got 
entangled in the immense dopatta of scarlet and gold she had 
thrown around her. IIow I wished for you when we were 
seated! you would have been delighted with the whole scene. 
This beautiful creature is the envy of all the other wives, and 
the favourite, at present, of the king and lus mother, both of 
whom have given her titles — the king’s is after the favourite 
wife of one of the celebrated kings of Delhi, 'Tajmahiil,’ and 
Nourmahiil herself could not have been more lovely. 

''The other newly-made queen is nearly European, but not a 
whit fairer than Tajmahul. She is, in my opinion, plain, but is 
considered by the native ladies very handsome ; and she was the 
king’s favourite until lie saw Tajmahul. 

“ She was more splendidly dressed than even Tajmahul; her 
head-dress was a coronet of diamonds, with a tine crescent and 
plume of the same. She is the daughter of an European mer- 
chant, and is accomplished for an inhabitant of a zenana, as she 
writes and speaks l^ersian fluently, as well as Hindostaiii, and it 
is said she is teaching the king English; though, when we 
spoke to her in English, she said she had forgotten it, and could 
not reply. She was, I fancy, afraid of the old begam, as she 
evidently understood us ; and when asked if she liked being in 
the zenana, she shook her head and looked quite melancholy. 
Jealousy of the new favourite, however, appeared the cause of 
lier discontent, as, though they sat on the same couch, they 
never addressed each other. And now you must be as tired of 
the begams, as I am of writing about them. 

“The mother of the king’s children, Mulka Zumanee, did 
not visit us at the old queen’s, but we went to see her at her 
own jialace ; she is, after all, the person of the most political 
conseipience, being the mother of the heir-apparent ; and she 
has great power over her royal husband, whose cars she boxes 
occasionally. 

“The Delhi princess, to whom tlie king was betrothed and 
married by his hither, we did not see ; she is in disgrace, and 
confined to her own palace. The old begam talked away to us, 
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but appeared surprised I should admire Tajmahhl more than 
the Enj^^lish begam, as she is called , — my country -ivoman as they 
styled her ! 

“ Poor thing, I felt ashamed of the circumstance, when I saw 
her chewing pan with all the gusto of a regular Hindostanee.” 

The above letter contains so charming an account of Lucnow, 
that I cannot refrain from adding an extract from another of the 
same lady. 

‘‘ At the residency, on such a day as this, the thermometer is 
seldom short of 100''! 

“Did you ever hear of Colonel Gardner? he is married to a 
native princess. The other day he paid Lucnow a visit. Ilis 
son’s wife is sister to the legal queen of our present worthy 
sovereign of Oude. Colonel Gardner came on a visit to the 
begam’s father, Mirza Suliman Sheko, a prince of the house of 
Delhi, blessed with fifty-two children, twelve sons and forty 
daughters ! Did you ever hear of such enormity ? the pbor 
papa is without a rupee, his pension from government of 5000 
rupees a month is mortgaged to his numerous creditors. He 
has quarrelled with his illustrious son-in-law, the king of Oude ; 
and Colonel Gardner has come over with the laudable purpose 
of removing his family from Oude to Delhi, where they will 
have a better chance of being j)rovided for. 

Indeed, the other day, seventeen of the daughters were 
betrothed to seventeen princes of Delhi : this is disposing of 
one’s daughters by wholesale! is it not? Colonel Gardner, 
who is a very gentlemanlike person, I hear, of the old school, 
was educated in France some fifty years ago. He gave a 
description of his sojourn amongst this small family in the city, 
in these words, — ‘ I slept every night with the thermometer 
at 1 OO'', and surrounded by 500 females ! ’ 

“ What a situation! 1 do not know which would be the most 
overpowering, the extreme heat, or the incessant clack of the 
forty princesses and their attendants. It reminds me of the old 
fairy tale of the ‘ Ogre’s forty daughters with golden crowns on 
their heads.’ ” 

On (lit, the English begam was the daughter of a half caste 
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and an English officer ; her mother afterwards married a native 
buniya (shop-keeper). She had a sister; both the girls lived 
with the mother, and employed themselves in embroidering 
saddle-cloths for the horses of the rich natives. They were 
both very plain ; nevertheless, one of them sent her picture to 
his majesty, who, charmed with the portrait, married the lady. 
She had money in profusion at her command : she made her 
father-in-law her treasurer, and pensioned her mother and sister. 

Thk Suttki:. 

A rich buniya, a corn chandler, whose house was near the 
gate of our grounds, departed this life ; he was an Hindoo. 
On the 7th of November, the natives in the bazar were making 
a great noise with their tom-toms, drums, and other discordant 
musical instruments, rejoicing that his widow had determined 
to perform suttee, i. e. to burn on his funeral-pile. 

The magistrate sent for the woman, used every argument to 
dissuade her, and offered her money. Her only answer was, 
dashing her head on the floor, and saying, If you will not let 
me burn with my husband, I will hang myself in your court 
of justice.’’ The shastrs say, “The prayers and imprecations 
of a suttee are never uttered in vain ; the great gods themselves 
cannot listen to them unmoved.” 

If a widow touch either food or water from the time her 
husband expires until she ascend the pile, she cannot, by 
Hindoo law, be burned with the body ; therefore the magistrate 
kept the corpse hours, in the hope that hunger would 
compel the woman to eat. Guards were set over her, but she 
never touched any thing. My husband accompanied the magis- 
trate to see the suttee : about 5000 people were collected toge- 
ther on the banks of the Ganges : the pile was then built, and 
the putrid body placed upon it ; the magistrate stationed guards 
to prevent the people from approaching it. After having bathed 
in the river, the widow lighted a brand, walked round the pile, 
set it on tire, and then mounted cheerfully : the flame caught and 
blazed up instantly ; she sat down, placing the head of the 
corpse on her lap, and repeated several times the usual form, 
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“ Ram, Ram, suttee ; Ram, Ram, suttee i. e. “ God, God, 
1 am chaste.’' 

As the wind drove the fierce fire upon lier, she shook her 
arms and limbs as if in agony ; at length she started up and 
approached the side to escape. An Hindoo, one of the police 
who had been i)laced near the pile to see she had fair play, and 
should not be burned by force, raised his sword to strike lier, 
and the poor wretch slirank hack into the flames. The magis- 
trate seized and committed him to prison. Tlie woman again 
approaclied the side of the blazing pile, sprang fairly out, and 
ran into the Ganges, which was within a few yards. When the 
crowd and the brothers of the dead man saw this, they called out, 
“ Cut her down, knock her on the head with a bamboo ; tie her 
hands and feet, and throw her in again;” and rushed down to 
execute their murderous intentions, when the gentlemen and 
the })olice drove them back. 

The woman drank some water, and having extinguished the 
fire on her red garment, said she would mount the pile again 
and be burned. 

The magistrate placed his hand on her shoulder (which ren- 
dered her impure), and said, By your own law, having once 
(piitted the ])ile you cannot ascend again ; I forbid it. You are 
now an outcast from the Hindoos, but 1 will take charge of you, 
the Company will protect you, and you .shall never want food or 
clothing.” 

He then .sent her, in a palancjuin, under a guard, to the 
hospital. The crowd made way, shrinking from her with signs 
of horror, but returned peaceably to tlicir homes ; the Hindoos 
annoyed at her escape, and the Mussulmans saying, “ It was 
better that she should escape, but it was a pity we should have 
lost the tam/ishd (amiKsement) of .seeing her burnt to death.” 

Had not the magistrate and the English gentlemen been 
present, the Hindoo.s would have cut her down when she 
attempted to (piit the fire; or had she leapt out, would have 
throwm her in again, and have said, She performed suttee of 
her own accord, how could we make her? it was the will of 
God.” As a specimen of their religion the woman said, “ I 



have transmigrated six times, and have been burned six times 
with six different husbands ; if I do not burn the seven tli time, 
it will prove unlucky for me ! ” “ What good will burning do 

you?’’ asked a bystander. She replied, '‘The women of my 
husband’s family have all been suttees, why should I bring 
disgrace upon them? 1 shall go to heaven, and afterwards 
re-appear on earth, and be married to a very rich man.” She 
was about twenty or twenty-five years of age, and possessed of 
some property, for the sake of which her relatives wished to 
put her out of the world. 

If every suttee were conducted in this way, very few would 
take place in India. The woman was not much burned, with 
the exception of some parts on her arms and legs. Had she 
performed suttee, they would have raised a little cenotaph, or a 
mound of earth by the side of the river, and every Hindoo who 
passed the })lace returning from bathing would have made salam 
to it ; a high honour to the family. While we were in Calcutta, 
many suttees took ])la(*e ; but as they were generally on the other 
side of the river, we only heard of them after they had occurred. 
Here the people passed in procession, flags flying, and drums 
boating, close by our door. I saw them from the verandah ; the 
widow, dressed in a red garment, was walking in the midst. 
My servants all ran to me, begging to be allowed to go and see 
the tainasha (fun, sport), and having obtained permission, 
they all started off, except one man, who was pulling the 
pankha, and he looked greatly vexed at being obliged to remain. 
The sahib said, the woman appeared so perfectly determined, he 
did not think she would have (piitted the fire. Having per- 
formed suttee according to her own account six times before, 
one would have thought from her miraculous incombustibility, 
she had become asbestos, only purified and not consumed by 
fire. I was glad the poor creature was not murdered ; but she 
will bean outcast ; no Hindoo will cat with her, enter her house, 
or give her assistance ; and when she appears they will point at 
her and give her abuse. Her own and her husband’s family would 
lose caste if they were to speak to her : but, as an example, it 
will prevent a number of women from hemmlnp- ^nttee^; nnd dn 
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infinite good : fortunately, she has no children. And these are 
the people called in Europe tlie mild inotfensive Hindoos ! ’’ 

Tlie woman was mistress of a good house and about 800 
rupees ; the brothers of her deceased husband would, after her 
destruction, have inherited the property. 

The burning of the widow is not commanded by the shastrs : 
to perform suttee is a proof of devotion to the husband. 
The mountain Himalaya, being ])ersonified, is represented as a 
powerful monarch : his wife, Alena ; their daughter is called 
Parvuti, or mountain-born, find Doorga, or difficult of access. 
She is said to have been married to Shivil in a pre-existing state 
when she was called Sutee. After the marriage, Shivii on a , 
certain occasion offended his father-in-law, King Dilkshii, by 
refusing to make salam to him as he entered the circle in which 
the king was sitting. 

To be revenged, the monarch refused to invite Shivii to a 
sacrifice which he was about to perform. Siitee, the king's 
daughter, however, was resoKed to go, though uninvited and 
forbidden by her husband. On her arrival, Dukshii poured a 
torrent of abuse on Shivii, which affected SiitTn" so much that 
she died. 

In memory of this proof of great affection, a Hindoo widow 
burning with her husband on the funeral-pile, is called a Siitee. 

The following passages are from the Hindoo Shastrs : — 

“ There are 35,000,000 hairs on the human body. The 
woman who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so 
many years in heaven.” 

As the snake draws the serpent from its hole, so she, 
rescuing her husband (from hell), rejoices with him.” 

“ The woman who expires on the funeral-pile of her hus- 
band, purities the family of her mother, her father, and her 
husband.” 

“ So long as a woman, in her successive transmigrations, 
shall decline burning herself, like a faithful wife, on the same 
fire with her deceased lord, so long shall she not be exempted 
from springing again to life in the body of some female animal.” 

‘‘There is no virtue greater than a chaste woman burning 
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herself with her liusband the term Siitee, here rendered 
“chaste” is thus explained ; “ commiserating with her husband 
in trouble, rejoicing in his joys, neglecting herself when he is 
gone from home, and dying at his death.” 

“ By the favour of a chaste woman the universe is preserved, 
on which account she is to be regarded by kings and people as 
a goddess.” 

“ If the husband be out of thG^> country when he dies, let the 
virtuous wife take his slippers (or any thing else wliich belongs 
to his dress) and binding them, or it, on her breast, after puri- 
fication, enter a separate fire.” 

Mothers collect the cowries strewn by a siitce as she walks 
round the pile, ere she fires it, and hang them round the necks 
of their sick children as a cure for disease. 

In the jilate entitled “ Superstitions of the Natives,” fig. 3 
represents the cowrie shells. (Cypnea moneta.)^ 

The suttee took place on the banks of the Ganges, under the 
Bund between the Fort and Raj Ghat, a spot reckoned very 
holy and fortunate for the performance of the rite. 

Several of our friends recpiested me, in case another suttee 
occurred, to send them timely notice. Five days alterwards, 
I was informed that a ranee ^ was to be burned. Accordingly 
T sent word to all my friends. Eight thousand people were as- 
sembled on the suttee-ground, who waited Irom mid-day Xo 
sun-set : then a cry arose — “ 3die mem sahiba sent us here ! the 
mem sahiba said it was to take place to-day ! see, the sun has 
set, there can now be no suttee !” Tbd people dispersed. My 
informant told me what he himsell believed, and 1 mystified 
some 8000 peo|)le most unintentionally. 

TF.Ml’LF, OF lUIAWANl AM) SI TTKF.S, ALOPFE HAGH. 

In Alopee Bagh, in the centre of a large plantation ot mango- 
trees, is a siiiiill temple dedicated to BhawanI ; there is no 
image in it, merely a raised altar, on which victims weie, I 
suppose, formerly sacrificed. Each of the small buildings on the 

‘ A Ilimloo queen or princess. 
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right contains the ashes of a suttee ; there are seven suttee-graves 
of masonry on this, and six of earth on the other side, near the 
temple, in the mango tope. The largest suttee-tomb contains 
the ashes of a woman who was burnt in 1825, i.e. six years 
ago. The ashes are always buried near a temple sacred to 
Bhawani, and never by any other. Families too poor to raise 
a tomb of masonry in memory of the burnt-sacrifice, are con- 
tented to raise a mound of earth, and place a kulsa of red 
earthenware to mark the spot. In the sketch of “The Kulsas*,'' 
Fig. 8 is one of this description, which I carried away from 
these suttee-mounds. 

The temple of Bliawani is shaded by a most beautiful peepul- 
tree, from the centre of which a fakir’s flag was flying; it stands 
in a plantation of mango-trees. I desired an Hindoo, who was 
present when 1 sketclied the temple, to count the suttee-graves 
around it. As he counted them, he repeatedly made salam 
to each mound. 

The kulsa. Fig. 8, is made of common unglazcd red pottery : 
there are five points — one at the toj), the otliers j)laced at ecjual 
spaces around it ; between the j)oints are two figures of human 
beings, and two emblems like a moon and a crescent, see Fig. 9. 
The kulsa is hollow, and has five lioles, through wliich the points, 
which are of solid earthenware, are introduced before baking, 
sec Fig. 10: lieight, ten inches and a half; circumference just 
below the points, twenty-six inches ; diameter at bottom, six 
inches. The kulsa, Fig. 7, is another from a large suttee at the 
same spot, of a diflerent form ; they call it a topee walla kulsa. 
The suttees in the sketch of the temple of Bhawani arc all of 
masonry ; the mounds are invisible, lying at the back of the 
temple. 

Nov . — My beautiful Arab, Mootee, after taking a most mar- 
vellous quantity of blue vitriol and oj)ium, has recovered, but 
will be unfit for my riding ; the sinews of his fore-1^ are injured ; 
besides wdiich, he is rather too playful ; he knocked down his 
sa’is yesterday, tore his clothes to pieces, bit two bits of flesh 
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out of his back, and would perhaps have killed him, had not tlie 
people in the bazar interfered and rescued the man. It was an 
odd freak, lie is sucli a sweet-tempered animal, and 1 never knew 
him behave incorrectly before. 

We spent the month of December, our hunting season, at 
Papamhow ; and purchased several couple of the Berkeley 
hounds, from the Calcutta kennel, for the pack at Allahabad. 
I received a present of an excellent little black horse with a long 
tail ; and, mounted on him, used to go out every day after the 
jackals and foxes. I am rich in riding-horses, and the dark 
brown stud Arab Trelawny bids fair to rival Mootec in my 
affections. Returning from chasing a jackal one evening, it 

was very dark, and as Captain A S was cantering his 

Arab across the [)arade-ground, tlic animal put his foot into a 
deep hole, and fell ; our friend tiiought nothing of it, and re- 
fused to be bled ; a few days afterwards the regiment ([uitted 
AllAhabad, and he died the second day, on the march to Benares. 
He was an ill-fated animal, that little horse of his : they called 
him an Arab pony, but no good caste animal would have been 
so vicious ; he had one fault, a trick of biting at the foot of his 
rider—hc bit off the toe of his former master, mortllication 
ensued, and the man died. 1 often wished to mount him, but 
they would never allow me : the creature was very handsome, 
and remarkably \\cU formed; doubtless a native would have 
found unlucky marks upon him — at that time 1 was ignorant 
res[)ectlng samat, or unlucky marks on horses. 
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“ 1 KF.rr WHiTiN(; o\ upon thi: i'kincipli: of ^ good fconomist, that it is \ 
PITY so MU< II PAI’KH SIIOIH.D HE LOST, WIIICII, I, IKE. THE QUEER MTJLE OLD 
MAN IN THE SONG, ‘ HAS A ION<i MAY TO GO.’” 

“what RELIANCE IS THERE ON LIFe'/” 

“he who has ill-luck for ms (ompamon m ha, hi; hitten hy a dog 

ALTHOUGH MOlMll) ON A CAMIL^." 


1829 — ^^arcll to licnaros— Misfortunes rn siiilr — 'J'he Iliunmain of tlu‘ Hajali 
— Flo\N(*rs of Wav and I’hnik — Return to J^rag Storm en roufi — (hum — A 
Central (Joverninent — 'i'liie\es, Domestic — Snake in the Stable — J)eath in a 
Palkc'o — Power of tiie Sun to change tin* Sex — Lord William Hentinek-- 
1 lalf-Batta— ^riie Jaws of the Crocodile — 'i'he Clipper — Discontent of th(‘ 
Army — Recovery of the Stolen Rupees— 'Phe Cosain — Ram Din— The 
Ancient Temple. 


Jan. IH29. — In the bepnninu; of this month, having promised 

to meet Captain A. S at the races at (ilia/eepore, we 

started by laud, having sent tents and provisions by water to 
await our arrival. A violent headache preveutiug me from 
mounting luy horse, 1 proceeded in a j^dkee, mueli against 
medical advice, and slept half-way to Henares, in our tents. 

Rising late the next day, we had a hot ride before reaching 
the Stanhope, where we learnt that our pitaras had been stolen. 
My husband rode forward in pursuit of the thieves, leaving me 
seated by the side of the road ; the sun becoming very hot, I 
got into the buggy, overcome from my recent illness, the sa’Is 
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holding the horse. I was startled from a doze by the sound 
of the bells of a native cart passing with flags flying ; the horse 
alarmed sprang from the sa’is’s hands, pulling away the reins, 
which fell to the ground; away galloped the horse, a strong 
animal fifteen hands high; he looked down the steep ditch on 
one side the raised road, turned round, looked over the ditch on 
the other side, made one more sudden turn in alarm, and upset 
the buggy. 1 was throwui head foremost through the opening 
in the back, my limbs remaining under tlic buggy-hood, which 
was broken to ])ieces ; the horse fairly kicked himself out of the 
shafts, and galloped off; 1 was glad when T found he was free, 
and knew he could not break my legs, wdiich were still under 
the hood : at length 1 dragged them out, w ith my long habit- 
skirt, and made ail attempt to go after the horse, but was obliged 
to sit down — blue and yellow suns, stars, and bright objects 
floated before my eyes — I was unable to stand : my dressing-case 
haVing been thrown out of the buggy, I drank some sal volatile, 
which took off the giddiness. My husband returned at this 
moment, and an officer from some tents near at hand came to 
our assistance. The Stanho])e was carried forw ard by coolies ; 
we had a Calcutta buggy also with us, in which we proceeded. 
The road was cov'ered with the finest sand, rendering it impos- 
sible to sec the deep holes in every direction. The horse, a 
powerful English imported creature, was going very fast, when 
he put both his fore feet into a deep hole, and came down ; the 
high Calcutta bugg}^ swung forwards with such force 1 was 
pitched out over the wdieel on my head, and remained insensible 
for a few’ se(*onds. My husband was not thrown out. He was 
unable to leave the frightened horse ; it was a relief w hen he 
heard a voice from the dust, saying, “ I am not hurt;” a voice 
he feared he should never hear again. The bruises 1 had betore 
received, united with this blow’ on my head, which cut through 
my riding-hat, made me very nervous; and when at the last 
stage we had to drive a run-away mare, laid for us by a Iriend, 
I really sat in fear and trembling. At last we arrived at Benares. 
I was carried up-stairs to bed, my limbs being stiff and painlul. 
For ten da\s 1 could scarcely move, so much was my body 
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bruised by the iron rail and hood of tlic bii^gy, and my right 
arm was greatly swollen. 

My recovery was brought about by having four women to 
shampoo me for five hours daily, and by going into a vapour- 
bath belonging to the Rajah of Benares. In tlie bath the 
women shampooed, and twisted, and pinched my limbs, until 1 
could walk without assistance — that vapour-bath was a great 
relief. ^ 

One morning the rajah sent me a boiupict of flowers, they 
were beautifully made of ubruk (talc, mica) and coloured wax, 
the first [ had seen well executed. 

Myjuisband at the billiard-table, said: “I am uncertain 

respecting that stroke, 1 wish A S was here.” “ Do 

you not know' he is dead?*' said his ojiponent, “he died in 
consecjuence of his fall with that Arab pony at Pa])amlunv.“ 
\Ve were greatly shocked, 

Jan, 29M. — We (piittcd our kind friends at Benares to retilrn 
home: ill-luck pursued us — the first stage the horse fell lame, 
and we reached our tent with dilficulty. During the night a 
heavy storm came on ; the tent being old was soon saturated, 
and the water jioured in on our charpais. The horses jiicketed 
outside were drenched, they neighed and shook their chains ; 
the sa’Iscs crept under the corners of the rawtl, and we had the 
floorcloth put over us, to protect us from the rain and cold. 

The next day we galloped to our second tent, which we 
found soaked through from the rain of the night. There was 
the tent, and nothing else. One of the camels having fallen 
lame, the servants had made it a pretext for not cimtinuing their 
march, and we were planfe in the jungle without food, bedding, 
or warm clothing ! A camel-driver caught a chicken, and draw- 
ing out a long ([ueer crooked blade. Killed it, and dressed an 
excellent curry in a few minutes ; having had no food all day, 
and much exercise, we devoured it to the last grain of rice. 

I thought of the saying, “ If you ask a hungry man how much 
two and two make— he answers, ‘Four loaves'.”' The night 
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was miserable, the wind blowing through the wet canvass ; we 
could not even borrow a blanket from the horses, everytliing 
was drenched. A pukka ague and fever was the conse([uencc, 
which lasted seven or eight days, and returned regularly once 
every four weeks for three months. 

Nor did our misfortunes end here. Much to the surprise of 
my husband, his Arab Rajah, whom he had had for seven years, 
threw liirn over his right shoulder. Rajah vva^ particularly 
])lcascdT; for liaving looked at him, he cocked his tail and went 
off at his best i)ace towards home. Monsieur was not hurt, and 
received only a few bruises for his carelessness, which, consider- 
ing he now weighs fourteen stone, shows that, like C'lesar, he 
has much respec t for his person and can fall in proper form. 

Another malhmr I a box from England on its way up the 
river was stolen at Patna ; it contained letters and presents for 
me, amongst the rest a veritable tctc montce a la Giraffe, a 
serious loss, qm pourrait hienfaire awnter la tele — but f l)ear tiie 
misfortune bravely. 

The arrival of a friend from England has pleased us greatly. 
What pleasure reminiscences Etonian and Harrovian give him 
and the sahib ! “ Economy, esperanza, and 1833,” is our motto. 
“ In five years,” says an old Harrovian, “ we may hear the bell 
and going up — sounds worth listening to.” 

Ciccr ariefinum (chickweed), is called arietinum because the 
young seed hears a very curious resemblance to a ram’s horn. 
The crops being favourable this year, this chickweed (chaiia or 
gram) was sold in the city one mun twenty-two ser per rupee ; 
and in the district, one miin thirty-five ser for the same. 

March Stii. — At this time my husband was attacked with ague 
and fever, the conse(|uence of our expedition to Renares. 

There is a rumour of a central government being established, 
the location to be hereabouts, so that Allahabad may again 
become a city of repute. 

We have had much annoyance of late from the servants 
stealing all sorts of little things, as also wine. Two of the 
khidmatgars were the culprits : one has been rataned, and 
l)ut in irons to work on the road ; we could not punish the 
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other, but it was a ])leasurc to get him out of the house, hi 
[ndia, amongst so many servants, it is very difficult to discover 
the tliief. 

MaySl^t . — How I rejoice this month is over! — this vile month! 
It appears almost wicked to abuse the merry merry month of 

May, so delightful at home, but so hot in India. Mr. M 

started from Calcutta to come up dak on the 7th instant, and 
died in his pcilkce of brain-fever only three days afterwards, 
in conseipicnce of the intense heat ! We spare no expense to 
keep the house cool, and have fourteen men whose sole business 
night and day is to throw water on tattls to cool the rooms ; 
unless the wind blows, the tattls are useless. The heat makes 
you as sick as if you were to shut your head uj) in an oven. 

A young bullock was standing in the stable to-day by the 
side of three horses, a snake bit the animal, and it died in a few 
minutes; the liorses e.scaped^ — and so did the snake, much to 
my sorrow. 

Juhj 1 !)///. — The other evening Major P was with us, 

when Ram Din, a favourite Hindoo servant, brought into the 
room a piece of cotton cloth containing 17)0 rupees tightly tied 
lip in it; the man placed it on the table by my side, and retired. 

Major P , who thought the cloth looked dirty, took it up, 

and saying, “ Oh the vile rupees!” let it drop upon the ground 
between his chair and mine. We took tea; and I retired to 
rest, entirely forgetting the bag of rupees. Wluai I looked for 
it the following morning, of course it had disap|)eared. By the 
advice of the jamadar of the office we sent for a gosain, a holy 
personage, who lived in a most remarkable temple on the ruins 
of an old well by the side of the Jumna, close to our house. 
The gosain came. He collected the Hindoos together, and 
made pooja. Having anointed a sacred jiicce of wood ‘ with oil 
and turmeric, and placid it in a hut, he closed the door; and 
coming iorth, .said: “ .show you that I am abh‘ to point out 
the thief, I have now left a gold ring in front of the idol in that 
house; go in and worship, every man oi’ \ou. Bach man must 
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put his hand upon the idol. J^t one amongst you take the 
ring, I will point out the man.’' 

Tlie Hindoos looked at him with reverence ; they all sepa- 
rately entered the dwelling, and did as they were ordered. The 
jamadar performed the same ceremony, although he was a 
Mussulman. On their appearing before the gosain, he desired 
them all to show their hands, and having examined them with 
much attention, he exclaimed, looking at the hands of the 
jamadar, “You are the thief!” The man held uj) his hands 
to heaven, exclaiming, “ God is great, and you are a wonderful 
man ! /, a Mussulman, did not believe in your power ; your words 
are words of truth ; 1 took the ring, here it is : if it be your 
pleasure, you can, doubtless, point out the man who stole the 
rupees.” 

The gosrdn then told the people, that unless the money were 
forthcoming the next day, lie would come and point out the 
thief. That evening the jamadar roamed around the house, 
calling out in the most dismal voice imaginable, “You had 
better put back the rupees, you had better put back therujiees.” 
The police came, and wished to carry off Ram Din to prison, 
because he was the servant who had put the money by my side. 
The man looked at me. “ fs it your will? lam a Rajpoot, 
and shall lose caste ; 1 have served you faithfully, I am jiresent.” 

“Who will be security that you will not run away?” said 
the barkanda/. 1 replied, “/ will be his security: Ram Din 
will remain with us, and when the magistrate sends for him, 1 
will answer for it he will be jiresent.” The man’s eyes tilled 
with tears : it was the greatest compliment 1 could pay him : 
he made a deep salam, saying, “ Mem sfibiba ! Mem sahiba! ” 
in an agitated and grateful tone. The next morning the ja- 
madar informed me that a bag was on the top ot the wardrobe 
in my dressing-room, and none of the servants would touch it. 
1 went to the spot, and desired Ram Din to take it down. 

“This is the clotli that contained the rupees," said the man, 
“ and it has never been opened ; I know it b\ a peculiar knot 
that I ahva\s tie.” He opened the bag, and found the whole 
of the money 
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We had reason to believe one of the under bearers eominitted 
the theft. The Hindoos have siieh faith in their gosains, and 
their influence over them is so great, they dare not do otherwise 
than as they are ordered by the holy men. I got back the 15/., 
jmd gave 4/. to those who had exerted themselves to find it. 

Thf Cosain’s Tfmfi.k. 

Just above the Fort of Allahabad, on the banks of the 
Jumna, close to the Jamma Musjid, or large mos(jue, amongst 
the ruins of the ancieuf city of Prag, within a Boorj (or Bastion), 
is an old well, from which the bank has been washed away hy 
the river, and which now stands within the edge of the stream. 

The well in the centre of the Boorj descends into the Jumna ; 
over it is built a most j)ecnliar, circular, and singular temple ; 
this and a small scjuare outer building is the residence of the 
gosain, who by his incantations, made the servants restore the 
150 ruj)ees that laid been stolen. 

The })illars are peculiar — Ionic — no further ornamental 
work is visible : perforated stone fills up the openings 
above : some have been blocked up ; the Nagrec writing in 
red letters at the foot of the pillar is recent : several boorj 
(bastions) beyond this one, which (‘ontains the water-gate, have 
sunk into the river ; there were eight originally, seven of which 
are ‘still visible. Accompanied by a gentleman, I went to sketch 
it, and a^ked the gosain to allow' us to see the interior. The 
holy man made some difliculty in allowing us to enter; sweet 
words induced him to oj)en the door. 

“ liy sweet words and gentleness you may di\uv an elephant 
])y a hair h” 

Within was a small room, in which was the gosain’s bed, 
and a large green ])aintcd chest, iron clam])ed, on w heels, w hich, 
I su])posc, contained his valuables : it must have been put toge- 
ther in the room, being t ()0 large to have come in through the 
door-way. In a nitch of the wall was a small bra/en image of 
Krishna, with a smaller one of llhada, the latter dressed in a 
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full red and yellow petticoat, stretched out like a fain and many 
times w ider than the height of the idol. 

This is the second time I have seen a place consecrated to 
these images. The worship is very impure, I am told; and, in 
spite of the holy character of the priest, histories are whispered 
about which account for the marvellous properties of the 
seeds of the peepul-tree. Women principally worship at this 
slirinc. 

The circular tcmiilc above the well, to which there is a 
grating, contains cither the gosain's money or zcnrina, or both : 
he would not allow us to take a view of the interior. On the 
outside, at the foot of the temple, is a neglected and broken 
image, in stone, of Varaha, the avatar of Visimoo with the head 
of a boar. 

Whilst sketching the teniiile, wo remarked its strong re- 
semblance to the temple of the Sibyl, and were greatly sur- 
])ri’scd at its Ionic style of architecture. 

On my return to England, a gentleman, seeing the sketch, 
said, “ You must have painted from imagination, no sucli 
architecture is in the East.'’ This remark annoyed me. 1 
(Udended the truth and faithfulness of my peiudl, and deter- 
mined, should fate ever carry me back to the ancient city of 
Prag, to [)ay most particular attention to the architecture, 
and to re-sketch the temple. The mystery of its similarity to 
that of the Sibyl will be explained hereafter. 

I must give a specimen of the natives. I asked the man who 
has the charge of the rabbits, why a remarkably handsome 
buck was missing, and a white doe was in its place ? 

The man vowed that “the day being extremely hot, the sun 
liad turned the black buck white, and had altered the sex 
also!” I called a chaprasi, desired him to pay the man’s 
wages, deducting the value of the buck, and turn him out of 
my service : his penitence and recantation were in vain. “I 
wish you w’oidd give me a beating, and let me remain in your 
service,” said the man. “ You may have a beating if you wish 
it,” said 1, “but unless it changes your sex, )ou shall not 
remain in my i 
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“ THE DIVER WHO THINKS ON THE JAWS OF THE CROCODILE, WIl.L NEVER 
GATHER PRECIOUS PEARLS*.” 

This saying is very applicable to Europeans in India : the cli- 
mate is worse than the jaws of the crocodile ; and as for the pearls 
— when large appointments, in the hope of attaining which men 
have been slaving upon small allowances, fall vacant, the shears 
are applied, and a reduction of one-third or more follows. It 
is rumoured, but upon doubtful evidence, that the Governor- 
general and members of Council determined to sacrifice part of 
their allowances to contribute to the general exigencies of the 
state, but found theif were restricted from receiving less by the 
Act of Parliament, by which their salaries are fixed. The Go- 
vernor-general, in common parlance, is called “ the clipper.” 

It is to he hoped the Half Batta measure will be abandoned ; 
if it is insisted upon, the experiment will be somewhat perilous. 
Let the Board of Control look at the numbers carried off by the 
climate, and they must acknowledge tludr pay is blood-money. 
The sipahis are deserting from different stations, eight and nine 
a day, and some regiments are almost in a state of mutiny. 
The men desert to Runjeet Singh ; and 1 understand the officers 
of many regiments will not dine at the Government-house, and 
only make their appearance when obliged by order. Heaven 
help those poor fellows who have wives and children to starve 
on half batta ! 
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SKETCHES AT ALLAHABAD. 

“the LAMl* BUUNS NOT BEFORE THE BLACK SNAKE V’ 

Which, like tlu‘ Hunnese idols, is supposed to carry a bright jewel in its head. 

1H29. — The Snake-charmer — Kain Leela — Board of Works — The Hukfik — 
Kurand Batthar — Pebbles from the Soane and Cano Rivers — Raj CduU — The 
nfiriimsala — The (rinee — Tem])le of Iliinooman, Ram, and Seeta — Ravuna 
the (liant — Bene-Miihadeo — -'Fhe Adansonia — Little Jack Bunee — Encamp- 
ment of the (lovernor-general — Ashes of a Rajah consigned to the Ganges — 
('hristmas-boxes. 


1 S 29 , OcL — Snakes are very numerous in our garden; the 
cobra de capollo, and the black snake, wliose bite is just as 
mortal. This morning T turned over some tiles with my foot, 
when a cobra I bad disturbed glided into the centre of the heap, 
where we killed him. 

Mobummud said, “ Kill snakes, and kill the snake which has 
two black lines upon its back, and kill the snake called ablrr, 
on account of its small tail ; for verily these two kinds of 
snake blind the eyes as soon as they are looked at. You must 
not kill the snakes that live in the bouses, because they are not 
snakes but a kind of genii. Domestic snakes, which are genii, 
must be warned to depart ; if they do not, tbev are to be killed. 
The genii are of three kinds, one kind have wings, and tly ; 
anotlier are snakes and dogs ; and the third move about from 
place to ])lace like men.” 
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monkey, with liis burning tail, leaped from house to house, and 
set all Lunka (Ceylon) on fire; after finishing which, he came 
to Seeta, and complained that he could not extinguish the fire 
that had kindled on his tail. She directed him to sj)it upon it ; 
and he, raising it to his face for this purpose, set his face on 
fire. He then complained, that when he arrived at home with 
such a black face, all the monkeys would laugh at him. Seeta, 
to comfort him, assured him, that all the other monkeys should 
have black faces also ; and when Hunooman came amongst his 
friends, he found that, according to the promise of Seeta, they 
had all black faces as well as himself. 

Mundodilive, the chief wife of Ravuna the giant, whom 
Ram had killed, came to Ram weeping ; and he, not knowing 
who she was, gave her this blessing, that she should never 
become a widow. Finding his mistake, having just killed her 
husband, he ordered llilnooman continually to throw wood 
upon the fire, according to a proverb amongst the Hindoos, 
that as long as the body of the husband is burning, a woman is 
not called a widow. 

“To this day, therefore, Hunooman keeps laying logs on the 
fire; and ever}^ time a Hindoo i)uts his fingers in his ears and 
hears a sound, he says he hears the bones of the giant Ravuna 
burning V” 

‘ The marks on the foreheads of Ram’s followers very much 
resemble a trident; 

At the time of death many Hindoos write the name of Ram 
on the breast and forehead of the dying person, ^^ith earth taken 
from the banks of the (ianges ; and thence those persons after 
death, instead of being dn\gged to Yamu, tbe Holy King, the 
Judge of the Dead, to receive sentence, immediately iisceiid to 
heaven. 

The mock fights at the Ram [A*ela are in remembrance of the 
time when Hunooman and his monkeys constructed a bridge 
from the continent of India to (Vylon (l^iinka), over which 
Ram’s army passed, and rescued the imprisoned Seeta from the 
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liinds of the Rawan or Ravuiia, who had carried her off. 
Seeta then passed through the ordeal of fire, and hy her tnira- 
culous incomhustibility assured the world of her purity ; Ram 
placed tlie mala, the chaplet of marriage, around her neck, and 
the monkeys capered and gambolled with delight. 

The white marble figure in the frontispiece to the left of 
Ganesh represents Ram, the deified hero, with his bow and 
(quiver. The brass figure in front of the latter is Hiinooman, 
hearing Ram Seeta -on his shoulders. 

I'HE ROARO OF WORKS. 

Nov . — The cold season is a busy time. Having procured a 
(juantity of teak timber and toon wood, we established a Board of 
Works in the verandah, consisting of five carpenters, two sawyers, 
two turners, six iron-smiths, one stone-cutter, and one harness- 
maker. Most excellent and very handsome were the dining- 
tables, sideboard, horseshoe-table, wardrobes, &c., and a Stanhope 
made hy these men, from our own designs. 

The carpenters carve wood extremely well. On my return to 
England, I saw and admired a round table in a friend’s drawing- 
room ; “ Do you not remember,” said she with surprise, “you 
made up that table yourself?” On looking at it, I recognized 
the pedestal and claw carved with broad leaves, copied from a 
model I made for my carpenter of Ganges mud. 

The furniture was of various kinds of wood, as follows : — 

Teak sagun (teetona grand is) or Indian oak — a fine heavy 
timber, in colour resembling oak ; strong and good wood. The 
teak I made use of came from Ava, and was brought up from 
the salt-water lake near Calcutta ; good sagiin was also to he 
purcliased at ('awnpore. 

The finest is brought from Java and Ava. 1 saw onr plank of 
Java teak which, even when made up, measured five feet six 
inelics in diameter. It was the top of an oval table. It bears a 
good polish, and is suited for tables, wardrobes, and the beds of 
billiard-tables. In the up-country the usual price is one rupee 
per foot when the plank is one incii in thickness ; in Calcutta, 
the same price when the i)lauk is four inches in thickness. The 
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general size of tlie timber broiiglit from Ava is eighteen inches in 
breadth. 

Sal, sankho or sakoo (shorea robusta) — a heavy strong wood, 
from the up-country ; tit for beams of liouses, wardrobes, frames, 
window-frames, kitchen-tables, &c. Price, when thirty feet in 
length by seventeen inches in breadtli, twenty-six rupees ; wlien 
twenty-one feet in length by twenty-two in breadth, thirty- 
two rupees. It is sold cheap at Cawnpore in September and 
October. ^ 

Shlsham, sissoo or sesoo (dalbergia sissoo) — from the up- 
country ; tit for tables, chairs, carriage-wheels and bodies ; very 
heavy, takes a good polish, tine grained. Price, eighteen feet 
in length by fourteen in breadth, thirteen rupees ; good for 
bullock-collars ; cheap in Seiitemher. 

Toon — a light soft-grained wood, very much resembling 
mahogany ; fit for tables, chairs, billiard-table frames, book- 
cases, skc. ; reasonable at Cawnpore. 

Soondrv — comes from Calcutta; the best wood for shafts and 
carriage-wheels. 

Arnoose, or bastard ebony, also called tecnoo — a common 
timber, found on the banks of the Jumna; used for hre-wood ; 
three or four minis j)cr rupee. Jn the centre of the wood the 
ebony is found, which is lighter, both in colour and weight, 
thcin the ebony from the hills (abnoos), which is very heavy, 
hard, and dilhcult to cut ; also of a good blackness ; useful lor 
handles of seals, chess-men, &c. 

Cocoa-nut tree, narvul — from Calcutta; also one of the best 
for shafts ; the bark is curious ; when petrified and polished it is 
made into ornaments, brooches, &c. 

Sutsaul — something like rosewood ; comes from the Ncpaul 
Teraee. 

Tindoa — hard, tough, and very good for turning. 

Rouswood (rous) — from the hills ; extremely delicate and fine 
grained ; turns beautifully ; colour light. 1 procured rous- 
wood fit for turning in the jungles near Allahabad. 

Neem or neemb (melia azadirachta) — extremely heavy and 
tough ; colour light — almost white ; turns well. 
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Korieah — Benares toys are made of this wood : it is beauti- 
fully white, fine grained, and delicate ; it turns delightfully, and 
is very light. The toys are lacquered on the lathe by applying 
sealing-wax to them ; the friction warms the sealing-wax, and it 
adheres. See Appendix, No. 11. 

Mango-wood, amra, (spondias mangifera) — fit for common 
work, out-house doors and beams, kitchen-tables, &c. 

Babul — a very heavy and extremely hard wood (acacia Arabica) . 

Patang — a red wood, used in colouring cloths. 

Lall chundun — a cedar. 

Chucrassy — also walnut-wood from the hills. 

From the Soane and Cane rivers we procured about half a 
bushel of pebbles, consisting of chalcedony, moss-agate, tree 
and fortification agate, cornelian, cinnamon-stone, goree (a sort 
of spar) ; and from Lucnow and Agra, bloodstone, lapis-lazuli, 
jet, petrified cocoa-nut bark, plum-pudding-stone, fossil-stone, 
gold-stone, and amethyst. 

The tree-agate, or tree-stone, is so called by the natives from 
the marks on the surface resembling trees and flowers. In 
other agates the marks lie deep in the stone, in these they are 
all on the surface, and in grinding and polishing are easily 
destroyed, unless care be taken not to go too deep ; they re- 
minded me of a stone I saw in England, called Mocha-stone, 
which was set in small brilliants. 

The pebbles from the Soane river are generally esteemed more 
than those of the Cane. 

The process of cutting, and grinding, and polishing pebbles is 
as follows : — 

The pebble is kept firm by being fastened on a board by a bit 
of lac — not sealing-wax. It is cut in halves by a small bamboo 
bow, strung with fine iron wire ; powdered kurand patthar and 
water are put upon it during the time. The bow is used by 
the hand. The natives cut the pebbles by this simple method 
wonderfully even. 

The Indian lathe for grinding and polishing stones is turned 
by the hfikak, or stonecutter, with a long bow in 
band, whilst with the left hand he apnlin^ 
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It has four wheels — tliree of them are made of kurand patthar • 
tlie first wheel is of coarsely-pounded ])articles ; iii the second 
the particles are finer ; and, in the third, are reduced to a fine 
powder. The wheels are merely kurand patthar mixed with 
glue, and formed into a large broad fiat cake ; in the centre a 
hole is cut to allow their being put upon the lathe. The ])ebhle 
having been cut by the stonecutter, is now ready for grinding, 
which is performed by ])ressing it against the first wheel with 
the right hand, and using water and pounded kurand patthar at 
the same time, until the most uneven parts on the surface are 
removed; the second wheel is then jmt on, and the surface a 
little more reduced ; after which the third wheel is used, and 
the stone becomes perfectly even : the kurand patthar, in powder, 
and water, is used with all the three wheels. 

It is now to be ])olished, which is done upon a wooden wheel. 
The kurand j)atthar is but very little known to stonecutters and 
(‘utlers in England ; for a further account of it, see Appendix, 
No. 12. 

The pebbles, bloodstone, lapis-lazuli, and agates which 1 had 
cut and polished for bracelets, brooches, and snuff-boxes, were 
beautiful, and did honour to the hukrd\. 

During the time of the hurra mela (great fair) at Prag, 
natives used to come round to the houses of the gentry with 
boxes full of polished pebbles for sale — in sets for necklaces and 
bracelets, and large stones for snuft-boxes. 

Raj Ghat is on the banks of the Ganges, about a mile and a 
half above the Fort of Allahabad, and the village of Daragunge 
extends along the side of the Mahratta Bund above for soiiie 
distance. To the right of the spot where travellers land on 
coming from Benares is a fine building, called a dhrumsrila, or 
place to distribute alms; it is dedicated to a form of IVlahadeo, 
which stands in the shiwala, or little tem])le, above: the form 
of this octagonal temj)le, as well as that of a similar one, which 
stands at the other side of the building, is very beautiful. 
On the left are the remains of a very large and curious old well. 
*‘Whv x^man like a Hindoo temple* ‘c"’’ 

* Sec Ai)Deiulix. No. 17. 
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- After sketching this dlirumsairi, we ascended the bank to 
Daragunge, to see the inner court, and found it filled with 
elephants, tattoos, cows, and natives. It is used as a sarae, or 
abode for travellers. I saw there a most beautiful and exceed- 
ingly small gynee (a dwarf cow), with two bars of silver round 
each of her little legs ; she looked so [iretty, and was quite 
tame. Through the doorways of this court you look into the 
little octagonal temples, and, through their arches, on a fine 
expanse of the (jianges which flows below. 

You cannot roam in India as in Europe, or go into places 
crowded with natives, without a gentleman ; they think it so in- 
correct and so marvellous, that they collect in crowds to see a 
heebee sahiba who is indecent enough to ap})ear unveiled. A 
riding-habit and hat, also, creates much sur])rise in unfrequented 
bazars, where such a thing is a novelty. 

We i)roceeded through the bustee (village) on foot, and up a 
dirty alley, through which I could scTircely pass, to the Temple 
of Iluiiooman, the black-faced and deified monkey, and found 
there an enormous image of the god painted red and white, and 
made either of mud or stone. A great number of worshippers 
were present. 1'he hearers hold Hiinooman in the greatest 
reverence. 

In another apartment were forty or fifty large and small 
figures, representing Ham and Seeta his consort, with his brother 
Lutchman, nunooman, and all his army of monkeys. Seeta 
was carried oft' by the giant Ravuna, llunoomrui fought for and 
restored her to Ham, therefore they are worship|)ed together. 

These figures were decorated with coloured cloth and tinsel, 
mu(‘h in the same manner in which the saints are clothed in the 
clnirches in Fraiu’c. 1 had never but once before seen idols, in 
India, tricked out after this fashion. Many lamps were burning 
before the shrine. We were allowed to behold them trom the 
door, but not to enter the apartment. 

The evening w as very fine ; my companion, as well as 
enjoyed rambling about and exploring such 
out-of-the-way places. 
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A DIIRUIMSALA BENE MAIIADEO GHAT. 


We descended to tlic side of the Ganges, and walked on until 
we came to the Ghat of llcne-Mahadeo which is represented in 
the sketch, where tliere is another dlirmnsala. This building is 
also dedicated to Shivii ; the mystical symhol is in the small 
temple above. Under tlie arches in the lower part, by the side 
of the (ranges, is an enormous figure of Ganeshu ; many wor- 
shijipers were jiresent, who were pouring oil and (Ganges water 
over the image, with rice and flowers, and hanging chaplets of 
flowers around his neck. The idol was dripping with oil. 

Above the god, over the arch, three long thin bamboos were 
stuck u[), each beiu'ing the red flag of a fakir, adding greatly to 
the picturcs(jue heauty of the scene. These flags denoted that 
three holy men had there taken up their abode for a time. This 
temple is very picturescpie, and the fine trees around it adc^ to 
its beauty. 

We ascended the banks, and entered the dhrumsrila. It 
fronts the Ganges, and a liigh wall around the other three sides 
separates it I'rom the ba/ar. We entered by a gateway of three 
arches. The court in the interior contained three long buildings 
supported on arches, and two octagonal temples, one at each 
end. The front lacing the Ganges had no wall, being built on 
the edge of a high cliff'. In the arched building to the right, in 
which were many apartments, we found a number of devotees 
singing and making a great religious noise with small brazen 
cymbals. 


ADANSOMA DIGITATX. 

Drc. 5///.— The gunpowder agency at I^ipamhow has been 
done away with by the government, and our friend has (juitted 
us for England. 1 must not take leave of Paparnhow' without 
mentioning the remarkable trees in the grounds. The natives 
ca|^b^m velaitee inilee. They are enormous trees, natives of 
^digitata, from Michel Adanson, a French 
Hi^p^ks of this tree — the boabab, 
Baeat tree-^ilt his travels in 
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Africa: ‘‘This was the first time that I saw the boabab, that 
enormous tree which has been described by Adanson, and which 
bears his name ‘ Adansonia.’ I measured one, and found it to 
be forty feet in circumference. This majestic mass is the only 
monument of antiquity to be met with in Africa. To the 
negroes the boabab is perhaps the most valuable of vegetables. 
Its leaves are used for leaven, its bark furnishes indestructible 
cordage, and the bees form their hives in the cavities of its 
trunk. The negroes, too, often shelter themselves from storms 
in its time-worn caverns. The boabab is indisputably the 
monarch of African trees.” It is also called monkeys'-bread. 
Several measured by Adanson were from sixty-five to seventy- 
eight feet in circumference, but not extraordinarily high. The 
bark furnishes a coarse thread, used in Africa for cloth and 
ropes ; the small leaves are used as bread in times of scarcity, 
and the large for covering their houses, or, by burning, for the 
manufacture of soap. 

This tree may be styled the Jugunnath of the forest, from the 
style in which it grows ; its large branches terminating in an 
abrupt end, from which the small branches are given off*. 

Ropes made of the boabab-tree are indestructible ; there is a 
saying, As secure as an elephant bound with a boabab rope.” 
Two of these fine trees are still standing in the grounds, there 
were originally three; the sketch was taken in January, IK27. 
One of the trees fell down in the rains of that year, on the day 
Lord Amherst arrived at Allahabad on his return from the hills ; 
it measured thirty-five feet in circumference, and we were sur- 
prised to find it had scarcely any roots. It did not fall from 
age, or from the wind, but because the branches on one side 
w'ere much heavier than those on the other. It was so full of 
juicy sap that, when the tree was cut, the sap ran out like 
water, and the agent preserved some of it in bottles. The wood 
was woolly, spongy, of little or no use as timber, and useless 
even as firewood — it would not burn. 

Another of these trees, wdiich measured thirty-seven feet in 
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The tree that fell was supposed by the natives to be 1 100 
years old. It is only wonderful, from the short distance the 
roots penetrated into the ground, it had not long ago been laid 
prostrate by a tufan. These trees are natives of Senegal, and 
are known in central India; but those at Papamhow are the 
only ones on our side the country. 

Adanson supposed this tree to exceed almost any other in 
longevity. He inferred that the one he measured, and found to 
be thirty feet in diameter, had attained the age of 5150 years. 
Having made an incision to a certain de})th of the stem, he first 
counted 300 I’ings of annual growth, and observed what thick- 
ness the tree had gained in tliat period. Tiie average rate of 
growth of younger trees of the same species was ‘ then ascer- 
tained, and the calculation was made according to the supposed 
mean rate of increase. 

Had we known the proverb at this time, we would have made 
ropes of its bark. On the very tojimost bough of one of the 
trees a vulture liad built its nest, and a})peared to have made 
the boabab its city of refuge ; the aerie was filled annually. 

The flower is large, beautiful, and smells like a ripe apjde ; 
the fruit small and granular; the leaves large and fine. It is 
said there are several species of this tree in Africa, one of which 
yields a large fruit. 

During the annual fair held in the grounds at Papamhow in 
the month of August, the gaily dressed natives congregated under 
the widely spreading branches of the Adansonia, increased the 
picturesque beauty of the trees. 

I^t me record the death of little Jack Bunce, my pet scpiirrel. 
On our arrival at Prag I yvent into the stable to see a sick horse, 
and, hearing a chirping noise, looked up, and sayv a young 
s([uirrel, yvhich, having escaped from its nest, was in great per- 
plexity on its first expedition from home. I caught it. Its 
eyes yvere open ; but it could not nm very fast. For the first 
yveek it lived either in my husband’s pocket or on iny shoulder ; 
if alarmed, it took refuge with him. It became very tame, and 
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older it had bread, grain, milk, and whatever it pleased during 
meals, at which time it would quit my shoulder for the table. 
We caught several young ones, and j)ut them into Jack’s cage ; 
he was pleased, and tended them like a little old nurse ; but 
they grew very wild, and we let them go, with the exception of 
one little female whom Jack reared as his helpmate, and appeared 
very fond of her ; she was very wild, and would not allow me to 
touch her. They went with me to Luenow. One night I heard 
Jack and his wife quarrelling violently— she bit oft' his beautiful 
long tail, and Jack killed her for it: the wretches also ate their 
young one. Jack returned with me, and, to complete his educa- 
tion, I took him to the holy city of Benares, that he might gain 
absolution for his little improprieties. Never was there so 
travelled a squirrel ! He lived with us three years, always fat, 
sleek, and merry ; and very fond of us, chirping and running to 
us when we called him; at last he fell ill, and died quickly. 
Sometimes he would run off into the garden, but when 1 called him 
would return, run up my gown to my shoulder, and give a shrill 
peculiar whistle ; he was the largest of the kind 1 ever saw, and 
the three streaks down his back were beautiful, l^oor little 
Jack! you were a nice and sensible little animal! The males 
are more courageous, and more easily tamed, than the females. 

At this time the jilain in front of the fort, by the avenue on 
the side of the Jumna, was exceedingly picturesipie. It 'was 
covered by an encampment awaiting the arrival of the Governor- 
general. There were assembled 2U() elephants, 1000 camels, 
horses and hackeries, servants and natives without number. A 
double set of new tents for the Governor-general were pitched 
on the plain ; the tents which were new the year before, and 
which cost a lac, having been discarded. These new tents, the 
elephants, camels, horses, and thousands of servants, will cost 
the Conqiany more than half-batta saves in the course of a 
year. 


iro armrorl tLaf tLo rf'nrL^rPfl all 
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glad they are going away. Last night a friend of ours, who .is 
in tents in our grounds, had his gun and dressing-case stolen, 
no doubt by thieves from the encampment. 

20</t.--The ashes of a rajah were brought to Prag this morn- 
ing to be thrown into the Ganges at the holy junction ; they 
were accompanied by the servants of the rajah, bearing presents 
to be given, as is the custom, to the Brahmans, amongst which 
were two remarkably fine Persian horses. One of these horses, 
a flea-bitten grey from Bokhara, was bought by us from the 
Brahman to whom it had been presented. On Christmas-day my 
husband gave me this horse, making my own particular riding- 
stud amount to a fair number — Mootee, Black Poney, Trclawney, 
Bokhara. Are ladies in England as fond of their horses as I 
am? They cannot make pets of them in that country as we 
can in India. 

2bth . — How many presents I received this day — and such odd 
ones— the Bokhara grey, a sketch of I^rd William Beiitinck, 
Martin’s Deluge, a proof-print, a bag of walnuts, a diamond ring, 
a hill-shawl, two jars of jam, and two bottles of hill-honey ! All 
farewell-gifts from friends bound to England. We spent the 
evening around the horseshoe-table, the coal fire blazing brightly 
as we cracked the hill-walnuts and enjoyed the society of our 
friends. Of all the offerings of that day, the most welcome was 
a packet of letters from the beloved and absent ones in England. 
“ A letter is half an interview 


Oriental Proverbs, No. ‘29. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


REMOVAL TO CAWNPORR.— CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 


WHAT VARIETY OF HERBS SOEVER ARE SHUFFLED TOGETHER IN THE DISH, YET 
THE WHOLE MASS IS SWALLOWED UP IN ONE NAME OF Salht. IN lIkE MANNER 
I WILL MAKE A HODGE-PODGE OF DIFFERING ARTICLES.” 


1830 — Removal to Cawnpore — Failure of Messrs. Palmer and Co. — An Ap- 
pointment at Cawnpore — Removal from Allahabad — The Mowa Tree — 
futtehpore — Dead Body in a Well — The Kutcherry — Confessions of a Thug. 


Jan. 1830. — The failure of Messrs. Palmer and Co., early in 
this month, caused the greatest consternation in India, and fell 
most sev'crcly on the widows and orphans of militarj^ men, who, 
having left their little portions in Palmer’s house, had returned 
to England. 

Wi . — My husband gave over charge of his office to Mr. N-^ — , 
who had returned from the Cape, and we began to speculate as 
to our destiny. 

March \st . — My husband, having applied to remain up the 
country, was informed he might proceed to Cawnpore as acting- 
collector for eight months, on condition that he consented to 
give up the deputation-allowance, to which he was entitled by 
the rules of the Civil Service. The conditions were hard, 
although offered as a personal favour, and were accepted in 
preference to returning to Calcutta. 

Cawmpore, 150 miles from Allahabad, and 50 from Lucnow% a 
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Like the patriarchs of old we travelled with our flocks and 
herds, or, ratlier, wc sent them on in advance, and followed 
dak. 

March 27fh . — We cpiitted Allahabad, and drove the first stage 
to Allumchund, where we were kindly received by iriends. At 
this place I first remarked the mowa-tree (bassia longifolia). 
The fruit was falling, and the natives were collecting it to make 
bazar srah (ardent spirits). The fruit, which is white, only 
falls during the day-time ; when dried, it is given to cows as 
cheap food — from it the butter takes a fine yellow colour. 

In the evening we jiroceeded dak, and arrived the next morn- 
ing at the house of the judge of Futtehpore. Just before enter- 
ing his compound, (grounds around a house,) lsto])ped my palan- 
quin, and desired a bearer to draw me a lota full of water from 
a well at the road side. The man took the brass vessel, which 
was fastened to a very long striiig, and threw it into the well ; 
then drawing it up, he poured the contents on the ground, saying, 
“ A thuggee has been committed, you cannot drink that water. 
Did you not hear the lota — bump — bump upon a dead body in 
the well'?’' 1 reported the circumstance on my arrival, and 
not having before heard of the Thugs, was very much interested 
in the following account of The Confessions of a Thug.” 

These fellows, it appears, roam about the country in gangs, 
strangling people for their money ; it is their only employment. 
During the three weeks of my stay at Futtehpore, the bodies of 
three men were found in the neighbouring wells — lhiuj(jcd, that 
is, strangled. Some years ago the Thugs were in great force, 
but they were well looked after by the ])olice, and a tkuyyre was 
seldom committed : within a few months they have become very 
daring, especially around Cawiqiore, llumeerpore, and Futteh- 
pore. 

A KUTCIIERRY OR KW IIAlIKr. 

The sketch rejiresents the examination of a criminal before 
the judge of the station, who is takinu: notes. The fat moonshce 
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on. his riglit liand is reading the deposition, and the native 
officers of tlie court are in attendance. The scene of the 
kacliahrl, or court of justice, is a room in the house of the 
magistrate. The dutfadar stooping by the side of the table is 
putting the seal of office to the paper that will consign the 
criminal for trial to the suddur dewani. The hooqii bardar with 
his snow-white beard, standing behind his master’s chair, has 
just brought a fresh chilam for the hooqu, wliich the gentleman 
has laid aside during the examination of the Thug. The 
criminal, who a])pears to have suffered from a blow on the head 
from one ol‘ those iron shod latees, of which a description is 
given in the next chapter, is attempting to prove his innocence ; 
and the man to the right, who Wcis speaking in his defence to 
the judge, has stop})ed in the midst of his sentence, and is 
cocking his ear to catcli the words of the defendant. A sketch 
of the latee is in the plate entitled “Tlie Thug’s Dice,” Fig. 2. 

•Co])y of The Confessions of a Thug,” from a circular dated 
August, lS2y, sent by the (iovernor-general to the judges of 
the different stations on this subject. 11ie rea.son for the Governor- 
general sending this circular to all the judges and magistrates, 
was to in(luc(‘ them to be on the alert after Thugs, in conse- 
(|uent‘e of a i)arty of them having been seized up the country by 
Captain Dorthwick, four of whom turned evidence against the 
others. They were examined separately, and their confessions 
compared. 

The following is the confession^id statement of the principal 
witness ; — 

“ My father was a cultivator of land in Buraicha and other 
neighbouring villages, and 1 followed the same occupation until 
I entered my thirtieth year, when I joined the Thugs, with 
whom I have been more or less connected ever since, a period 
of uj)wards of tlurty years. 

“ During this time, however. J havi* not nmnimvinioU 
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called Oo-dey Singh, and two under my present chief and fellow- 
prisoner, Mokhun Jemadar. 

“ Wliilst residing at home during the last interval alluded to, 
I was apprehended on suspicion of being a Thug, but the proofs 
I adduced of having been for so many years employed in hus- 
bandry were the means which restored me to liberty. 

‘‘ By this event, however, my circumstances became so greatly 
embarrassed, that I was forced to go to Salany to borrow money 
from Mokhun Jemadar, who I knew had generally some at 
command ; but he would not agree to relieve my wants except 
on condition of my engaging to bring my family to Salany and 
becoming one of his gang. These conditions 1 was forced by 
my destitute state to comply with, and I accordingly accompanied 
him in his last two excursions. 

‘‘ Oo-dey Singh my former leader was, at the period of my 
joining his gang, beyond the prime of life, although, at the same 
time, active and enterprising ; but gmdually becoming unlit for 
the exertion required of him by his situation, and his son Roman 
being seized, with other Thugs, and cast into prison at Jubbal- 
pore, he abandoned his former course of life, and shortly after 
died. 

“ At the time I was serving under Oo-dey Singh, tramiflillity 
had not been established throughout the country, and our ex- 
cursions were neither carried to .so great a distance, nor were 
they so lucrative or certain as they have since been ; for in 
those days travellers, particuiJrly those possessed of much pro- 
perty, seldom ventured from one jilace to another unless in 
large parties, or under a strong escort ; and we ourselves held 
the Pindaries and other armed plunderers in as much dread as 
other travellers. 

'‘About three months after I had joined Mokhun’s gang, 
which consisted of forty men, we set out froin Jiundelkund for 
the Dekkun, this was in the month of Phagoon Summet, 1H83 
(about March, 1826). We jiroceeded by regular stages, and 
crossed the Nerbudda at the Chepanair Ghat, where we fell in 
with Ch^tec Jamadar (aBralynan^^who jwned us with his gang, 
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■‘We then continued our course towards Mallygaow, and at 
Thokur, near that cantoonment, celebrated the Hooly ; after 
which we resumed our route and reached Mallygaow, where we 
struck ofl’ by the Nassuk road, intending to turn from Nassuk 
to Poona and Aurungahad. 

“ After proceeding a coss or two on this road we met a 
relation of Mokhun’s, belonging to Oomrao and Ruttyram’s 
gangs, who informed us that these two leaders with their gangs 
were near at hand on the Poona road, engaged in the pursuit 
of some angriahs with treasure. It was proposed that Mokhun 
should join them with some of his men, in order to be entitled 
to a share of the spoil. Mokhun at first thought of going him- 
self, but recollecting that Oomrao and himself were not on good 
terms, he sent twenty-five men with Chotce Jamadar. On the 
day following we heard the business was effected, and that they 
intended to proceed with Oomrao and Ruttyram to Bhooram- 
pdre, at which place they requested us to meet them. We 
accordingly proceeded to that quarter, and found Chotee Jema- 
dar and his party at Bhoorampore, Oomrao and Ruttyram 
having returned to their homes. 

“ Here we learnt that the angriahs had been attacked and 
murdered near Koker (the place where we had celebrated the 
Hooly), and that no less a sum than 22,000 rupees was found 
on their persons in gold, bullion, inohurs, and pootlies. • Ot 
this 6000 rupees had been received as the share of our two 
gangs, and was disposed of in the following manner. 

“ Mokhun received one-third for himself and gang, a third 
w^as given to Chotee Jamadar for himself and his gang, and the 
remainder was reserved for the mutual expenses of the two 
gangs. Moklmn and Cliotee despatched the two-thirds above 
mentioned to their homes : that sent by the latter reached its 
destination safely ; but one of Mokhun's men in charge of our 
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returned by Dhoolia and Bhopaul to Bundclcund, and reached 
our several homes before the rains set in. Our next excursion 
was towards Guzcrat, but in this nothing occurred worthy of 
note. 


“ 1 have never, during my connexion with the Thugs, known 
a single instance of their committing a robbery without the |)re- 
vious destruction of life, which is almost invariably accomplished 
by strangulation. This is effected cither by means of a roomal 
(handkerchief) or slired of cloth well twisted and wetted, or 
merely by the hands, though the latter is rarely practised, and 
only had recourse to from accidental failure in the former and 
usual mode. 

“ A jireconcerted signal being given, the victim or victims 
are instantly overpowered, and death, either by the roomal or 
hands, is the act of a moment. In perpetrating murder it is an 
invariable rule with the Thugs newer, if possible, to s))ill the 
blood of their victims, in order that no traces of murder may 
appear, to awaken suspicion of the deed in the minds of those 
who may hajipen to pass the spot, and detection be the consc- 
(juence. In the hurry in which it is sometimes necessary to 
dispose of the bodies, holes cannot be dug sufficiently large to 
contain them in an entire state, ])articularly when the number of 
them is great ; the bodies are then cut in pieces and jiacked 
therein. 

“ When these holes are near the road side, and especially in 
an exposed spot, it is usual, after covering them with earth, to 
bum fires over them, to do away with the a|)pearance of the 
earth having been newly turned. Murders, in the manner just 
described, are ])crpetrated <is frecpiently, and with ecpial facility 
and certainty, whilst the victims arc walking along the road, as 
when they have been enticed to our places of encampment, and, 
unconscious of what is to befal them, arc sitting amongst us with 
every thing carefully and leisurely arranged for their destruction. 

“ These murders frec^uently take place near villages where we 
encamp, and usually during twilight; and always, whilst the 
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“ The several persons actually engaged commence tlieir ope- 
rations simultaneously at a preconcerted signal given. 

“ Tlie signal is an arbitrary one ; generally a common, coarse 
expression is used, not likely to strike the attention of I lie 
victims, such as, ‘Tumbakoo lao,’ (bring tobacco). 

“ I have never seen the phansy (or noose) made of cord 
employed for strangling, though f am fully aware of the general 
supposition, that it is with it that we strangle people ; but if 
such has ever been employed, which I greatly doubt, it has long 
since been laid aside, for the obvious reason, that if a Thug 
were seized having it about his person, it would inevitably lead 
to his detcetioH. 

A direct understanding with the local authorities in Rundel- 
cund is constantly kept up by Oomrao, Mokhun, and all the 
other leaders and jamadars, who on their return from their 
excursions reside in that jiart of the country, and these autho- 
rities are conciliated and their favour gained by suitable presents. 

“ Assistance and support from the English authorities, being 
likewise indispensable, are obtained through artifice. This is 
etfected by means of their emissaries, who, by misrepresentation 
and falsehood, freipiently contrive to extricate them from the 
difficulties in which persons of our habits are constantly in- 
volved. A relation of Oomrao’s, Motee by name, and Lala 
Hajain, an inhabitant of Seeundra, render important services in 
this way. Motee, who was himself a Thug formerly, has for 
some years past diseontimied going on predatory excursions, 
lie tirst brought himselt’ into notice with European gentlemen 
by informing against a gang, which was seized in conse([uence, 
and confined at Juhbuli)ore, where the greater part still 
remain. 

“ Since then Motee has advanced in favour with these gentle- 
men, w’ho are led to suppose he acts as a check upon the 
Thugs and other plunderers ; at least, he persuades us that such 
is the case, the conseiiuencc of wdiieh is, that he exercises great 
influence over us ; making us pay well for his connivance, 
' good offices he no ^ouht 
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“ He principally exerts himself in protecting and assisting 
Oomrao, Ruttyram, Hera Mandeen, and their gangs. 

“ LalaHajain, by means of representations to different persons 
of his acquaintance in the adalut at Cawnpore, renders great 
assistance to Mokliun in getting him through matters of diffi- 
culty. The latter, after his return to Bundelcund from his last 
excursion but one, when he heard the mishap which had be- 
fallen the share of the plunder sent by him to Boorampore, had 
recourse, as was usual with him, to his patron Lala Hajain. 
Lala lost no time in waiting on his friend Madee Moonshee, at 
Cawnpore, to whom he represented matters in such a light, that 
the moonshee wrote himself, or had instructions sent by his 
superiors to the Tausy Rajah, intimating that, it having been 
made known that he, the Rajah, had seized four travellers of 
respectable and inoffensive character passing through his terri- 
tories, and plundered them of their property — he was difected 
to restore them to liberty, with whatever property he had taken 
from them. 

'' A day or two HB|^the receipt of the letter containing this 
order, the Rajah had ^(jpased Mokhun^s men, having first ob- 
tained from them an acquittance of the money he had taken ; 
but now% thinking that unless he could prove the men to be 
TTiugs, and that their true characters had been misrepresented, 
he should get a bad name with Europeans, he immediately 
sent after them, and had them again apprehended. What 
became of these men afterwards I have never been able to learn. 

Besides Lala Hajain, who manages matters favourably for 
him through his acquaintance at the courts and kutcherries at 
Cawnpore, Etaweh, Humeerporc, Auria, and Mynpoor, Mokhun 
has a great friend and supporter in the Tauzie Vakeel, Gunesh 
Lall, who resides at Humeerporah. 

Oomrao may have other patron^ besides his relation Motee, 
who watches over/ his interests principally at Jubbulpore. 
Makay Sahib, aUKylah, is a gifeat friend of Mbtee’s, and it was 
from ^ 1 th^ the JE^lish pass, which dStnmo showed the 
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gangs sometimes form, is certainly calculated to awaken sus- 
picion, but when this happens, it is always lulled to rest hy our 
being all prepared with the same story or explanation. 

“ Few of us carry arms, intleed, amongst hfteen or twenty 
persons not more than two or three swords may be found. 

“ When Thugs, though strangers to each other, meet, there 
is something in their manner which discovers itself; and, to 
make ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ one exclaims ‘ Alee khan !’ which 
being repeated by the other [)arty, recognition takes place, hut 
is never followed hy a disclosure of past acts. 

“ In the division of plunder the jamadars receive seven and a 
half per cent., besides sharing equally with the rest of the gang ; 
hut, before any division is made, a certain portion is devoted to 
IlhawanT, our tutelar deity. This applies only to money in 
gold or silver; for when the plunder consists of diamonds and 
])carls* the leader draws blood from his hand, and having 
sprinkled a little over them, the sanction of the goddess to a 
division is thereby obtained without any oyu* alienation. But 
the omission of this ceremony, or negl,p<(f^f^ wdien success at- 
tends us, to pro])itiate a continuaiK jSi^hawani’s favour by 
laying aside a [)art of our ac([uisitions for her service, would, we 
tirndy believe, bring heavy misfortune upon us. 

The office of strangler is never allowed to he self-assumed, 
hut is conferred with due ceremony, after the titness of the 
candidate in point of firmness, activity, and bodily strength, has 
been ascertained, and a sutlicient degree of expertness in the 
use of the roomal lias been accpiired hy long sham practice 
amongst ourselves. 

■“ When thus (jualitied, the •►per sou on whom the office is to 
he conferred jiroceeds to the fields, conducted hy his gooroo 
(spiritual guide), jireviously selected, who carries with him the 
roomal (or handkerchief), and anxiously l^ioking out for some 
favourable omen, such as the chirping of certain birds, or their 
flight past the rigli^ hand, knots* the roomal at each end the 
uinment that either 'w^irs. and deliver^ it to (Re candidate, 
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fea^t, or di.tribuUoo of »col,«c,«, Tk senion. o,. , confer 

this office, generall, ohi Th„ss I.eW i« ™ne 

n-ho tan uffirmit, or age have cr.»l to accoarpan, th c^ 

in their esperlitions, ami «hose el.ief support ,s received 

the voluntary eontritations of th« on nhoin the, have eon. 

ferred the privilege of using the roomal. 

“Certain tenns, known to ourselves alone, are made use o 
to distinguish certain circumstances, events, &c., connected 
with our proceedings : viz. 

The persons whose office it is to strangle the victims aie 

called Luddyu. also Bullod. 

Those who dig the graves or holes, JMcka. 

Those who carry away the bodies, (ndnee Wulom. 

A scout or spy, Tulha. 

A traveller on whom designs are formed, Ikioo. 
IfaMusulman, IduHun lietoo. 

If a Hindoo, Biiitdoo Betoo. 

A murder fon^ted at the halting-place or encampment- 

f^round, Top(f. , 

A murder eommitP whilst the victims are walking aloiv 

the road-if during the day, Phoollcee ; if during the night, 
Kootul. 

The sjiot where tlie bodies are buried, Kurwti. 

The spot where the murder is committed, Balee. 

A female victim, Ennud. 

A child victim, Chiimotn. 

Horse, Poornkna or Pootrn. 

Rill lock. Buhbo. 


Gold, Sinju. 

Sword, Lumlicrrf:. 
Silver or ru[)ee, Penkij. 
Matchlock, Puttakep. 
Gold mohurs, Tandyii. 


Turban, Aaswr. 

A ring, 
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Diamonds, Kukreya. 

A knife, Booky. 

The roomal with which people are strangled, Phyloo and 
rooinal. 

If one person is strangled, it is called EIoo. 

If two persons are strangled, it is called Brrtsee. 

If three ...... <S/»^or/. 

If four ...... Bhurn(. 

If five ....... Puckrao. 

If six ....... Chutroo, 

“These terms are used by the Thugs in all parts of the 
country. The numerals exclusively a})ply to travellers, and arc 
used to denote the number that fall into the hands of detaclied 
parties.'’ 

This is the end of the “Thug’s Confession.” 

The other men, on their examination, acknowledged having 
nmrdered a bearer, on whom they found four rupees. They 
also met with twelve sea[)oys ; eight of the soldiers took one 
road, and the other four another. The Thugs, therefore, divided 
into two parties, overtook the seapoys, and killed them all. 

One Thug said, that on a certain day eleven men were killed 
and buried. The other 1’hug said, that on the same day only 
seven were strangled: on re-examination he replied, “Yes, it is 
true I only mentioned seven — there might have been eleven, or 
more, I cannot remember ; we strangled people so constantly, 
that I took little account of the numbers buried, 1 only know 
on that day about seven or eleven were buried.” 

The Thugs never attack Europeans. 
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liKStnKNCR AT CAWNl’ORE. 

The iron-sliod latliT— Coins of Sokimder nl Sani — Ilindostanl Sonjr™ 
The first Thermantidote — Dak to Cawnpore — 'I'he Baikanda/- 'fhe Station 
Sand-storm — Indian inetliod of washin}^ the hair^ — Ihikka houses and hun- 
galows — The Aylia’s revenge — Iloises poisoned — I'he lsli‘ of France — 'J’lie 
visionary old man — Infliu'nee of uomen in India — (Janililing — heating tlie air 
— The Ayha’s trousers — Darzees — Hefuge of the diNtrcsscal— Signet-rings — 
'i’he Duruan — (Janges \\at(T- Sniall-po\ — CJrass-entters — Beauty of a night 
in India — Forgery — (^ui hy ? — Wingt'd ants and l)ngs — 'J'he moon— -A set-tu 
— Revenge of a sa’iis — Soldiers in hosj>itaI — Arrak — The Charpiu — A ne\^ 
servant — Unpopularity of the (.jovernor-general, 

]SB0, -The natives use a very dangerous wea])on, which 

they have been Ibrbidden hv the {loveniinent to carry. I took 
one as a curiositv, which had been seized on a man in a fight in 
a vilkuge. It is a very heavy lathi, a solid male bamboo, five 
feet five inches long, lieaded \sith iron in a most formidable 
manner. The man was brought l)efore the judge for murder, 
and this ITithi was the wea|)on with which two men were sup- 
{)osed to have lost their lives. There are six jagged semicir- 
cular irons at the top, each two inches in length, one in height ; 
and it is shod w ith iron hands sixteen inches deep from the to[) ; 
diameter of the iron ornament on the to|), .six inches. Sticks 
headed with brass put on in the same fashion, are often carried 
l)y the native servants for protection when returning to their 
homeft at iii£rht h 
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During rny stay at the house of tlie judge at Futtehpore, he 
allowed me to purchase some coins from the office, wliich are 
very curious. I took four of them ; they are of fine silver, 
rather larger and heavier than the common rupee. About 125 of 
these coins were found by some children in a field five miles from 
Kurrali, in Aiujust^ 1829, buried in an earthen pot. The letters 
are in the Arabic character, and the date corresponds with 
A.D. 1313, being 516 years ago. The greater part of the coins 
are perfectly bright, and look (|uite new ; behveen the letters, 
the spaces are filled with the fine white sand in which they 
were buried. 

On one side of the coin is written in Arabic, — fig 2, 

“Sekiindcr al Saiii*, illuminating the state, Commander of the raithrid.” 

On the other side, — fig. 1, 

“'I'he mighty Sidtan, glory of the world and of religion, 
d'he victorious Mahmood Shah, the Imperial.” 

Round the edge of the coin is written, — fig. 3, 

“ 'Fhis silver deposited in a ditch in the year 3 and 10 and 100.” 


1 brought the coins to England. The above translation of 
tlie Araliic is by the munslil of the office. At the bottom of 
tlie plate entitled “Itindostani Song,” is a copy of the Arabic 
inscription, written from the coins by the same munshl\ 

The llindostani song, written in the Persian character, may 
amuse the dear friends around the heartli of my childhood’s 
liome ; and the translation into Hindostani is annexed, lest 
errors may liavc occurred either in the written character or in 
putting it on stone : the oriental scholar is rc([ucsted to draw 
the veil of kindness over any incorrectness in the Persian call- 
grajihy of a poor haji in search of 'the pi^turesijue. 
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IlINDOSTANl SONCi. 

“ Mi ■re jan kliyn deklja Conipany nc^lian 
Bankce Lock nc marled I lindo.stan 

Merc jan kliyn dckha (’onipany neshaii. 

Lall, lall kourtee koce jauan 

Halt min Putter knllee, pet per tosdan 

Mere jan kliyn <leklia Company neslian. 

Ajri, agi, Pultaii, peclie peclie sowar 
'Pop ke dunkar se baghe Hindoo Miisulman 
Mere jan kliMi deklia Company neslian. 

Dus (ins Company jin min goree goree Captan 
Godamee lire bolte, niknl jade adusan 

Mere jan kli\n deklia C’omjiany neslian. ” 

March — Afy InishaiKl procmlcd dak to (^iwnpore, to 

take charge of his ap])oiiitnieiit and to engage a house, leaving 
me \\ith my friend^. On one stage of the road he had such a 
set of coolies, instc'ad of hearers, to his prdkt'e, that tlu'v could 
not continue to carry it — at la^t, setting it down, thc\ all ran 
away, and he had to wait six hours on the road until other 
hearers came: as this ha])pened during the night, it was of no 
further conse(|uence than making the latter part of his dak very 
hot, as he did not r(‘ach his destination until II v.\r. The 
bearers on this road are |)ro\cr’l)iallv bad. 

Here 1 saw tlie tiiNt thermantidote, and took a sketch of it, in 
order to make one for myself. Ihav, aKo, 1 saw the tirst alli- 
gator, a snub-nosed tellow, which wa^^ caught in the .lumna, and 

sent up on a char|>a]. Mr. \V had the kindness to give 

me skulls ot alliLcators, crocodik's, hvena^, and tigers bc'autifully 
])repared, to add to my cabinet of curio'^ities. 

Collecting Persian and llindoNtani prov(a’b> and sayings, and 
having them cut on seals, was another ot mv amn>emenls. 

Apnl \ [)th. — 'riii^ day brought a letter, saving a good bunga- 
low had at length been [irocured, and I started dak the next 
day. The jmlge, that I might meet with no adventure., on the 
road, gave me a guard, which was relieved at the different 
chaukees. uolicc .stations. 
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was not detained one moment more than necessary on the' road. 
One of the barkandaz was armed with two swords and a great 
bamboo ! 


THE BARKANDAZ. 

A man of this description is too picturesque a personage to 
be omitted. The annexed portrait was taken by S. Mahumud 
Ameer ; it represents a })oliceman in Calcutta with his sword, 
shield, and small-arms : the style of the turban and the dress 
altogether is remarkable ; on the leathern band across his 
shoulder is the chapras, or badge of tlie station to which he 
belongs. 

The shield is generally of black leather adorned with brass 
knobs. Native gcntlcnieii have shields well painted, sometimes 
bearing the portrait of some native lady, and ricldy ornamented 
with silver. We jmrehased a shield of the hide of the rhinoceros 
at the fair at Allahabad ; there are numerous indentations u])on 
it, the marks of bullets, which appear to have been turned oft' by 
the thickness and strength of the hide. My husband used to 
cut it up to leather the tips of billiard cues — therefore I carried 
it off, and added it to my museum. 

The journey was very unpleasant, very hot, and not a breath 
of air. 

The dust from the trampling of the bearers' feet rolled up in 
clouds, filling my eyes and mouth, and powdering my hair; and 
my little terrier, hairy Poi)pus, as the natives call her, in imita- 
tion of my “ Fury, pup, [mp,” was very troublesome in the 
j)alkee. 

1 arrived at Cawnporc at 7 a.m., and was glad to take shelter 
in my new house, whic h I found very cool and pleasant, after a 
hot drive during the last stage in a buggy. 

The Imuse, or rather bungalow', for it is tiled over a thatch, 
is situated in the centre of the station, near the theatre; it 
stands on a jilatronn of sto nt^/ris ing out of the Ganges, which 
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one : besides the [gentlemen of the Civil Service, there arc 
the artillery, the eleventh dragoons, the fourth cavalry, and 
three or four regiments of infantry. 

The work of tins day began by what is really an operation in 
India, and constantly repeated, that is, washing the hair. My 
ayha understood it remarkably well ; for the benefit of those 
ladies having beautiful tresses in the East, T give the receipt 

June[}th . — The deaths are numerous in our farm-yard; in 
such weather it is a matter of surj)rise that any thing can exist. 
At 4 p.M. the thermometer outside the verandah, in the sun, 
stood at 130°; in the shade, at 110°! From this time to the 
end of August we lost 280 Guinea fowls from vertigo, and three 
calves also died. 

A storm is raging : it arose in clouds of dust, which, sweeping 
over the river from the Luenow side, blow directly on the 
windows of the drawing-room ; they are all fastened, and a man 
at every one of them, or the violence of the wind would burst 
them open ; my nioutli and eyes are full of fine sand ; I can 
scarcely write ; — not a drop of rain, only the high wind, and the 
clouds of dust so thick we cannot sec across the verandah. I 
feel rather afraid lest some jiart of the house, which is not in 
good repair, should give way if it continue to blow in such gusts. 
This bay-windowed room feels the whole force of the tufan, 
which is the heaviest I have .seen. In Calcutta we had severe 
storms, with thunder and lightning; here, nothing but clouds 
of sand — reaching from earth to heaven — with a hot yellow 
tinge, shutting out the view entirely. The storm has blown for 
an hour, and is beginning to clear ott’; I can just sec the little 
white-crested waves on the river beneath the verandah. 

In the open air the thermometer stands at 130 ; in the 
drawing-room, with three tattls up, at 88 . The heat is too 
oppressive to admit of an evening drive. 

A high caste and religious native gentleman, Shah Kubbeer- 
oo-deen Ahmud, rciiuested to be allowed to play at chess with 
me ; the natives are passionately fond of the game, w Inch is 
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rem.^rkable, as chess was one of the games forbidden by the 
})rophet. On the arrival of my opponent, I recognized the 
native gentleman who had entertained me with tire-works at 
Sahserarn. I have spoken of him as of hhjh caste — that term is 
only correct when applied to an Hindoo, Musulmans have no 
distinction of caste. 

\4th . — A tufan, a sand storm, or rather a storm of sand 
and dust, is now blowing ; indeed, a little while ago the darkness 
was so great from that cause, I was obliged to leave off writing, 
being unable to distinguish the letters. 

Tlie Ganges opi)osite Cawnpore is about three miles in breadth; 
and, at this season, the water being low, the natives cultivate 
melons, cucumbers, wheat, &c., on the islands in the centre of 
the stream ; some of the melons are delicious, remarkably fra- 
grant, and very cheap. During the rains the islands arc entirely 
under water, and the river, when there is a breeze, swells into 
waves like a little sea. 

If a house has a flat roof covered with flag-stones and mortar, 
it is called a pukka house ; if the roof be raised and it be 
thatched, it is called a bungalow; the latter are generally sup- 
posed to be cooler than the j)ukka houses. Tlie rooms of our house 
are lofty and good ; the dining-room forty feet by twenty-eiglU, 
the swimming-bath tliirty feet by twenty-one, and all the other 
rooms on a suitable scale. There is a tine garden belonging to 
and surrounding the house, having two good wells, coach-house, 
stables, cow-house, ^c. In India the kitchen and all the ser- 
vants’ oilices are detached from the (hvelling on account of the 
heat. We pay loO rupees a month, about 150 guineas per 
annum, a heavy rent for an up-country house ; the houses are 
always let unfurnished. 

V"crv flne white grapes are now selling at fourpence-haltpeimy 
per pound. C awnpore is famous for its fruit-gardens. 

The natives are curious j)eople! My ayha, a Musulmane, 
asked me to allow' licr to go to a dinner-party given by some 
khidmatgars, friends of hers ; and on her return, she said to me. 
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we have had a great quarrel/' She then explained that at a 
native feast every guest sits down in a circle, or in a line, and 
before each person a freshly gathered leaf is placed as a plate ; 
then the giver of the feast comes round, and puts an equal por- 
tion of curry and rice before each guest. When all have been 
helped, they start fair — and, in general, the host refills all the 
plates. It sometimes happens that some of the guests eat so 
fast they get a greater share than the others, this puts the rest 
into a rage, and they quietly vent their spite by slyly cutting 
holes in the clothes worn by the great eaters. It happened at 
this feast that my ayha sat next a man who was helped three 
times, and I suspect she cut holes in his attire, which caused 
the disturbance. 

During this month of June we have lost two very fine grey 
carriage-horses, the first we have lost during a residence of 
nearly eight years in India ; they have been poisoned by the 
grass-cutters for the sake of their skins, each skin being worth 
about six rujiees. The first stage out of Cawnpore is famous as 
a place where horses die on their march, and hides are there 
procurable for tanning. The poison is made into small balls, 
scarcely larger than pills, which are thrown into the manger, or 
into the grass. In the evening I observed about twenty natives 
surrounding the entrance-gates, who had come in the hope of 
carrying the carcase away, to sell the hide, and to feast them- 
selves upon the flesh, for the [leople of the Jullah or Doom caste 
eat carrion. They were disappointed in their hope of a re|)ast ; 
we had the horse put into a boat, and sunk in the (hinges. 

K.vtracf from the Lrlirr of a Frinul Homcword-bound. 

June . — “ After leaving the Sandheads we were obliged to put 
into Trincomalee, Ceylon, in consecjucnce of an accident to 
the chain-cable, and having sprung a leak. \Ve put to sea again, 
hut the leak was as bad as before whenever the sea made the 
vessel pitch ; fortunately, we reached the Isle of France, March 
Ifith, and were in quarantine three days and a half. On landing I 
thought I had never seen a dirtier place nor filthier people than Fort 
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‘‘ There is an old French soldier living on this island, who 
has the power of seeing in the clouds the reflections of ap- 
proaching ships, and this when the ships are at the distance 
of 300 or 400 miles. Three days before we came in, he 
made his public report at the proper office that five ships 
and three brigs were approaching the island, pointing out the 
different directions in which they lay. The exact number and 
description of vessels, of which our ship, the Lady Flora, 
was one, came in; we were the first at anchor, and the others 
came in during the day of our arrival and the next. At 
the time he rejiorted seeing us, we must have been at least 350 
miles from the island. The old man died suddenly the day 
after our arrival. He was an European, born in France, and 
had been thirty-six years on this island. Jiuonaparte made him 
liberal offers to go home to France, but he would not — as he 
said that it was only in a particular atmosphere, such as that 
round this island, that he could exert his singular faculty. The 
old man used to lie or sit nearly all day, with a telescope in his 
hand, looking at the clouds all round the Lland. He foretold the 
number and description of ships when the British expedition to 
this island was apjiroaching, and, as I understand, quite correctly. 

“ Once he reported that there were either two bi^lgs lashed 
together, or a four-masted ship coming to the island ; and this 
turned out to be a large LJOO ton ship, which »’had lost all* her 
masts in a storm, and had put up four temporary spars to supply 
the place of masts. The reflection, therefore, in the clouds 
must have been very correct. And surely the power of seeing 
these rctlections is not confined to one individual, but many 
have the power of vision ccpial to this man’s, if they had the 
patience and time to make the trial.” 

My iViend spoke witli great pleasure of the kindness he 
received from the governor ot the island, during his stay at 
Ileduit ; and in raptures of a most beautiful waterfall. The 
thennometcr at Ileduit was only 7:T, the elevation above the 
sea being 1200 fee^. He says; “The island is an unhealthy 
nlace for animals ; (i^ut of 212 Java ponies that arrived here two 
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How much I like the description of tlie visionary life the old 
man led, lying idly on the shore and gazing on the clouds! It 
brought to memory the hajipy days 1 formerly passed on the 
western shore of Hampshire, seeing or fancying the most 
beautiful visions in the clouds, whilst I listened to the sweet 
monotony of the waves — 

“ I may not muse —I must not dream — 

Too beautirul those visions seem 
For earth or mortal man ; but when 
Shall by-past times come back again V* 


Women have more influence over men in India than in any 
other country. All out-door amusements are nearly denied to 
the latter by the climate, unless before sun-rise or after sun-set; 
therefore the whole time of military men, generally speaking, is 
spent in the house, devoted either to music or drawing, which 
of course they prefer in the society of ladies, or in the study of 
the languages, or in gaming. The young officers at this station 
play exceedingly high, ruinously so — two guinea ))oints at short 
whist, and 100 guineas on the rubber, is not unusual amongst 
the young men. 

Happily the gentlemen in the Civil Service have too much 
employment to admit of their devoting their time to gambling. 

It* you ask a native — “Where is your master gone?’’ if the 
gentleman be from home, you are sure to receive the answer — 
“ Howa khana-ke-waste ’’ (to eat the air) ; this chamelion-like 
propensity of eating the air is always the object during the 
early morning ride and the evening drive. 

Our servants at j)resent only amount to tifty-four, and 1 find 
it quite difficult enough to keep them in order ; they tjuarrel 
amongst themselves, and when they become (juite outrageous, 
they demand their discharge. 

My ayha and the abd«ir had a laughable (juarrel. She was 
making herself a j)air of Europe chintz pajamas (trousers) such 
as they usually wear, made very full round the body, and (juite 
tight from the knee to the ancle. 

Musulmane women never wear a i' iticoat when amongst 
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themselves ; it is the badge of servitude, and put on to please 
Ruropean ladies ; the moment an ayha gets into her own house, 
she takes off her full petticoat and the large white mantle 
(chadar) that covers her head and the upper part of her body, 
and walks about in the curiously shaped trousers I have de- 
scribed, with a sort of loose jacket of muslin over the upper 
part, beneath which is the angiya. 

The ayha was sitting on her charpru (native bed) working 
away with great eagerness, when her friend the abdar advised 
her to make the trousers full to the ankle ; and she came to me 
to give warning to quit my service, vowing revenge upon the 
abdar, because nach women wear trousers of that description. 
The old abdar, Sheik-jee, was sitting down very quietly making 
chapaties (flour-cakes), and smoking his narjil (cocoa-nut 
shell hooqu) at intervals, enjoying the ayha’s anger, until she 
stood up, and, screaming with passion, gave him galce (abuse) ; 
he then flew into a rage, and I had some trouble to restore 
peace and ([uietness. Natives seldom, indeed hardly ever, come 
to blows, but they will go on for hours abusing each other in 
the grossest language, screaming out their words from passion. 

A dar/x'e (tailor) is an Indian luxury : they work beautifully 
— as strongly and finely as the French milliners ; they have 
great j)atience — because they are paid by the month, and not by 
the piece. In Calcutta I found my tailors great thieves — kftives, 
scissors, seals — they \YOuld steal anything. One man carried 
off a present 1 had just received, a necklace and bracelets of a 
very curious pattern, and a box full of polished pebbles, in sets, 
from the Soane river. 

Bishop lleber, who did not understand native character, 
and possessed much simplicity, was surprised when the up- 
country natives thus addressed him: “Defender of the poor, 
))eace be unto you! Refuge of the distressed, srilamut * !” and 
imagined it was from respect to his holy office. I was playing 
with the son of the judge, a little fellow of two years old; the 
child offered to shake hands, and presented his left hand — his 
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native attendant, sliocked at what he considered an insult, 
desired him to give tlie right hand ; the cliild did so, wlien the 
chaprasi cried out with great pleasure, Well done ! well done ! 
Refuge of the distressed ! defender of the ])oor!” 

Ram Din, the man mentioned in Chapter XT., was a Raj- 
put sipalu in the Company’s service, from which, after twelve 
years’ service, he obtained his discharge ; he was in many 
engagements. Tn Calcutta tlie man came to us, and, making 
salani, presented his cliitthls (written voucliers of conduct), 
saying; “Refuge of the distressed, having heard of your great 
name, 1 am ])resent to offer my services ; I have served the 
Company faithfully twelve years, T will serve you faithfully.” 
He was a fine native, about six feet high or upwards; he lived 
with us many years, and had always charge of the boats or the 
tents when we moved about the country. 

A native is very fond of wearing a jilain silver ring on the 
little finger, with a stone on the top, on whi(‘h is engraved his 
own name, and sometimes that of the god he ))articularly wor- 
ships, if the man be an Hindoo. They usually stamp any 
petition they may have to send to any gentleman with it, by 
putting HindostanI ink on the seal, wetting the paper, and 
pressing the seal down upon it*. 

On the signet-ring of the Rajput above mentioned was “Ram 
Din iMahadco.” The engraver invariably puts the date of the 
year on the corner of the stone, unless it be expressly forbidden. 
Engraved on the ruby of a signet-ring, brought to me from 
Persia, was “Allah, Muhammad, Ali, Fatima, Hussen, Hosscin 

Tin: DURWAN. 

What happy wretches the natives are ! A man who gets two 
annas a day (fourpence), can find himself in food, clothing, 
house, silver finery for his person, and support his wife and 
children also. My ayha in Calcutta, who received eleven 
rupees a month, refused any longer to dine with her dear friend 
the durwan, because, as she expressed it, he was so extravagant 

* See At; Nn. I5. 
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and such a glutton he would eat as much as one rupee and a 
half or two rupees a month ; and, as she herself never ate more 
than one rupee per month, she would no longer go shares in 
his expenses. The durwan lives at the entrance-gates of his 
master’s house, and is always in attendance to open them ; his 
wages are usually five rupees a month ; and he is always on the 
watch that nothing may be carried away clandestinely. The 
man, whose portrait is annexed, hears the marks of his caste in 
three yellow horizontal lines above the red circle on Ins fore- 
head ; around his neck arc two strings of the beads called 
mandrasee, as represented by Fig. 9, in the sketch entitled 
“Jugunnath.” Large heavy rings of silver are on his arms, 
and the bracelet is also of silver. 

The durwans are very fond of brilliant colours, and are gene- 
rally well dressed ; their food consists princij)ally of curry made 
of kid, fish, chicken, prawns, or vegetables, with a great (juantity 
of Patna rice boiled to perfection, every grain separate, and 
beautifully white. My aylui brought me one day a vegetable 
curry of her own making, to show me the food on which she 
lived with her friend the durwan ; it would have been excellent, 
had it not been made with moota tel, /.c. mustard oil. 

— The native hoys whom I see swimming and sporting 
in the river (d an evening, arc much better off than the poor 
people in England. I wish we had some of them here, on 
whom to bestow a fine cold saddle of mutton. A round ol 
beef would he of importance to them. You may imagine how 
much must he thrown away, wdien you cannot with the greatest 
care, at this season, keep meat good for more than tweiity-lour 
hours ; and roasted meat will only keep until the next day. 

In (’alcutta, the tank water being unwholesome to drink, it is 
necessary to catch rain water, and preserve it in great jars ; sixty 
jars full will last a year in our iamily. It is purified with alum, 
and a heated iron is put into it. Here we drink the Langes 
water, r(!^ekoned the most w holesome in India ; it is purified in 
iars hi the same manner. The water of the Jumna is con- 
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We were glad to quit Allahabad, the small-pox having com- 
menced its ravages at that station. On our arrival at Cawn- 
pore, we found it raging still worse; the magistrate took it, 
and died in three days. Hundreds of children are ill of this 
disease in the bazar; and the government, in their humanity, 
have done away with the vaccine department here. Surely it 
is a cruel act, where there are so many regiments and so many 
European children, who cannot now be vaccinated. It is very 
severe, and numbers of adults have been attacked. 

In India wax candles are always burned. A bearer will not 
touch a mould because they say it is made of pig’s fat. We 
burn spermaceti generally. The first time the bearc'rs saw them, 
tliey would not touch the spermaceti, and I had great difliculty 
in persuading them the candles were made from the fat of a 
great fish. Some bearers in Calcutta will not snuff a candle if 
it be on the dinner-tahic, but a khidinatgar having put it on 
the ground, the bearer w ill snuff it, w hen the other man replaces 
it. In the ui)per provinces they are not so particular. 

One of the grass-cutters has been sent to the hos|)ital, dying, 

I fear, of lever. Every horse has a sa ls (groom) and a grass- 
cutter allowed him : the latter goes out every morning, perhaps 
some four or five miles, cuts a bundle of grass, and brings it home 
on his head. The men are ex|)()scd to the sun so much, and 
live so badly, it is no wonder they fall ill of fever; besides 
which, they are extremely fond of arrak (bazar spirits). Wine 
they delight in : when the empty bottles are carried from the 
house to the godown, the grass-cutters often ])etition to have 
the dregs of the wine. They pour off into their lotas (brass 
drinking cups) the remains of all the bottles, mixing beer, 
sherrjg claret, vinegar, hock, chamj)agne, in fact, any thing of 
which they can find a drop ; and then, sitting down, each man 
drinks a portion and passes the cup to his neighbour, often 
saying “ Bahut achchha, bahut achchha,” very good, very good, 
and eagerly looking out for his turn again, and fair play. 

I have .several times made them put this vile mixture away 
for another day, or they would have drunk it until the whole 
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2\st. — Finding the night very oppressive, I quitted my 
charpaT, and putting on a cambric dressing-gown and slippers, 
went out on the platform by the river and stayed there an hour, 
there being a little breeze to refresh me. You may imagine how 
dry the air must be ; I had no fear of cold, no want of a shawl, 
and my light dress was sufficiently warm. It was as fine a 
starlight night as I have seen in India. The horses are sick, 
burnt up in their stables, which are made on a bad principle ; 
they feel the want of the large, cool, loose boxes they had at 
Allahabad. 

August Ath. — It is said, the Earl of C lost 65,000 rupees 

a short time ago, by forgeries committed in Calcutta : the person 
at the head of tlie forgeries was Rajah Buddinath Roy, a native 
prince in high favour witli Lord Amherst ; and I rather imagine 
his lordship has suffered also by the Rajah’s forged bills. On 
(lit, he used to talk about Christianity as if in tinif* lie might 
be converted ; he subscribed to schools and missionary socie- 
ties, and distributed Bibles — the bait took — in return lie was 
allowed such and such honorary a^^tendance, as by the Com- 
pany’s regulations a native may not have without permis- 
sion. This flattered his pride, and his seemingly religious dis- 
position secured him from suspicion falling upon him as a 
forger, especially of passing forged bills on the Governor- 
general. The ease is now' being tried in Court. 

People think of notliing but converting tlie Hindoos ; and 
religion is often used as a cloak by the greatest schemers after 
good appointments. Religious meetings are held continually in 
Calcutta, freejuented by jjcojilc to pray themselves into high 
salaries, who never thought of praying before. 

In India we use no bells to call servants ; but as the cliaprasis 
are always in attendance just w ithout the door, if you want one, 
you say “ Qui hy ? ” i. e. “ is there any one — or “ Kon hy ? ” 
— “ who is there?” when a servant appears. For this reason 
old Indians are called Qui hys. 

7th. — The plagues of Egypt were not worse than the plagues 
of India. Last night the dinner-table ,.;was covered with white 
ants, having wings: these ants, at 2^ertain peifii V 
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sliowcr, rise from the earth with four lari^m wings. They lly to 
the lights, and your lamps are ])ut out in a few minutes hy 
swarms of them : they fall into your plate at dinner, and over 
your book when reading, being most troublesome. Last night 
heavy ryin fell, and the rooms were swarming with winged-ants, 
whieh Hew in ; their wings fell off ahnost immediately, verifying 
the proverb : “ When ants get wiiigs they die 

To-night we are suffering under a more disngreeahle inflietion ; 
a (juantity of winged-hugs Hew in just as dinner was put on the 
table, the bamboo screens having been let down rather too late. 
They are odious ; they Hy upon your face and arms, and into your 
])late; if you brush them away, they emit sucli terrible elHuvia 
it is sickening, and yet one cannot hear them to crawl over one’s 
body, as one is at this minute doing on my ear, without pushing 
them off. 

21s/. — There has been a great Hre in the Fort of Allahabad, 
and the maga/ine of gunpowder was with dilliculty saved. 
What an explosion it would have caused had it taken tire ! 

Oh ! how I long for the liberty and freshiu'ss of a country life 
in Fngland — what would 1 not givo for a line hrarhuj air, and a 
walk by the sca->i(k‘, to enable me to shake off this Indian 
languor, and be my>elf again! The* moon is so hot to-night, 1 
cannot sit on the Terrace’ ; she makes inv head ache. A chatr 
(umbrella) is as necessary a defence against the rays of the' 
nua)n at the fidl, as against the sun. 

'ITcse natives arc curious people. Two of our khidmatgars 
we’re looking at the* weather; the one' said, “ It is a good thing 
that trom the jjleasure of Allah the rain has be’cn sto])])e‘d ; 
otherwise, so many houses would have fallen in.” The rihdar 
answered, “ Tho>e are the words of an unbeliever.” Kallir ke 
bat. “ You are a Kallir,” exclaimed the first man, in a gre'Ut 
rage'. It being high abuse to use; the term, the .Ibdar took off his 
slujc and flung it at the other, on which the first man struck 
him a good blow with hi. fist, which cut his clu'ck open. Here 
ended the fight — they were Irnth frightened at the sight of 
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blood — it is the only instance we have met with of a native 
usin^ his fists like an Englishman. 

The other aflair was this : my sa’Ts (groom) had hoaglit 
some ganja, an intoxicating herb, which he put into his liooqu 
to smoke, and ofiered it to the other sa’Tses. To refuse to 
smoke from an ofFered hooijil, is a high offence. The sa’ises 
would not smoke the ganja, abused the man for buying it, 
and getting intoxicated daily from its efiect. He said, T will 
not stay in service, if you will not smoke with me.” “ Well, go 
and give warning,” said the head groom. My sa’Ts gave him 
gfilee (abuse) ; at which the head groom took a stick and beat 
him. The sa’Ts immediately said, “ My life he on your head,” 
and running to the well, he let himself drop down into the 
water ; but wdien at the bottom, he began to halloo for assist- 
ance, the well being very deej), and the water also. He wtis 
drawn up by ropes. I do not think he meant to kill liim- 
self; and yet dro])])ing down such a distance wns a great risk. 
He said, if he had died of the fall, the head groom would have 
been hung, and he should thus have had his nvenge. The 
next time he plays such a prank, he is to remain at the bottom 
of the well. 

"I'lnd . — They tell me the people in Calcutta are dying fast 
from a fever rc>emhling the yellow fever. The soldiers, 
Kuropean, here are also going to their graves very ([uicl^ly ; 
three davs ago, six nuai died ; two days aizo, six more expired ; 
and one hundred and sixtv are in the hospital. The fever, which 
rages, tinges the skin and eyes yellow ; perha])s only the severe 
bilious fever of India brought on by drinking brandy and arrak, 
a ha/ar spirit extremely injurious, to say nothing of exposure 
to the sun. Almost every evening we meet tlie two elephants 
belonging to the hospital carrying each about ten sick men, 
who arc' sutlieientlv recovered to he able to go out “to eat the 
air,” and for exercise ; the poor fellows look so wan and ghastly. 
The sa’Ts before-mentioned added the leaves of hem|) (cannabis 
sativa) to his tohacoo, and smoked it to increase its intoxicating 
|)ower. Bhang, an intoxicating fupior, is prepare ’ 
same leaves. Pariah arrak, an inferior sort of spij^" 
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is sold extremely cheap, from one to four anas a quart : it is 
most unwholesome, and mixed with most injurious articles to 
increase its intoxicatinp: power, su(‘h as the juice of the thorn- 
apple and i^anja. There are many kinds of arrak; that distilled 
from cocoa-nut toddy is, they say, the least injurious. Who 
can he surprised at the numher of deaths that occur amon”;st 
men in tlie hahit of drinkiiuj; this heating and narcotic spirit, 
called rack hy the soldiers? j^dax is grown in great <|uantities 
in India, hut is little used for cloth, d aat, which is made from 
sunn (hemp'), is manufactured into ])a})er. lanseed oil is 
extracted from the seed, and the remainder, the cake, is given 
to cows, d'hc waste land in our compound (grounds around 
the house) was covered with thorn- aj)j)le plants. 1 had them 
rooted out, leaving only two or three of ditrerent kinds in the 
garden. Ahdars have been known to administer this j)lant 
(datura') to tludr masters in the h()()(ju : an over-doscj produces 
delirium. 

There are '-everal species of this Ix'autifnl ])lant ; 

(oinuion datura ( Datura stramoniunu, thorn-aj)ple. 

Kala datura (Datura fa^tuosai, a triple flower of a juost 
beautiful dark pur|)le. 

Suffeid datura (Datura metel), flowers white, hairy thorn- 
apple. 

Another (Datura ferox), flowia's yellow. 

Ditto f Datura cancscensi, a variety, flowers always 

simrlc, and of a yellow ish whiti* colour. 

Qualiti(‘s, intoxieatiiu: and narcotic.- -'riie Mahomedans give 
kala datura in those vioh'iit headaches that ])ri‘(‘ed(‘ I'pilcpsy and 
mania. It ])rodu(‘(‘s vcrtiiro when taken in larger d(^ses, and has 
the cd’ect of dilating: in a siiu^ular manner the pupil of the eye. 
Some writers call it “ Tromprtir du afid “ llrrlw nux 

.vorr/cAv. ” The leaves of the datura f(‘ro\ arc sometimes used to 
make arrak more intoxicating : its seeds product* delirium. Stra- 
monium is an abbreviation of the (Jret'k “Mad a|)ple,” on 
account of the dang(‘rous cftccts of the fruit of that species, 
is an Arabic name, and cxprc.s.scs the narcotic cH’cct of 
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What can he more wretched than the life of a private sol- 
dier in the East ? liis jirofession cin|)Ioys hut little of his time. 
During the lieat of tlie day, lu* is forced to remain within 
the intensely hot barrack-rooms ; heat j)roduces thirst, aiid 
idleness discontent, lie drinks arrak like a fish, and soon 
finds life a burden, almost insupportable. To the man weary 
ot the burden of existence, to escape from it, transportation 
ap[)cars a blessing. The great source of all this misery is the 
cheapness of* airak mixed with datura, and tlie restlessness 
arising from the want of occaipation ; althougli a library is 
generally provided for the j)rivates by the regiment. 

^ Ou at home, who slee[) in gay beds of carved mahogany, 
with liandsome curtains, would lie surprised at siglit of tlie beds 
used by us during the hot winds. Four small ])osts, and a 
frame, on wliich vc'ry broad tape fnewarj is plaited and strained 
\ery tight, over this a sital-pati, a sort of hue cool Manilla mat, 
then the sheets, and for warmth, either an Indian shawl, or a 
rc'/ai, which is of silk (piilted with cotton, and very light. We 
Use no mus(juito curtains, for each cliarpai is [))aced just before 
an open window, witli the cast wand blowing on it, and a 
pankhil, with a deep double frill, is in full swing over the beds 
all night, |)ulled hv a string which |)asses through a hole in the 
walk the wind it eix'ates drives off the muscpiitoes, and the man 
who pulls the pankha is relieved every two hours. 

\ \Lw si:n\ wT w u.i, ( vrcH onnii k” 

A gentleman in the (?ivil Service had succeeded, alter much 
trouble, in rearing some very rine strawberry plants, and he 
visited his gaiden dailv to admire the blossoms. One day, 
when he calk'd a chaprasi, a imwv man, a stupid fellow, came 
into the room ; the gentleman would not tell him what he 
wanUd, but said, “ Send another servant to me the man went 
out, and alter some time returned with his hands lull ot the 
beautiful straw herrv-blos.soms ! Had you seen how' the coun- 
tenance of the sahib lell when lu saw' them, you would have 
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lauglicd as 1 did. lie desired tlic man to put his eliapras 
on the table, and quit his serviee at onee. Idie gentleman was 
an excellent linguist, but the new servant would Avillingly have 
caught deer. 

The Governor-general left Galcutta on the llth inst., and 
proposes to be at Benares on the the lOtli December. Lady 
William Bentinck accompanies him in his tour. They say that 
she is dreadfully nervous about him. His uiq) 0 [)ularity is in- 
creasing, and some ill- regulated |)erson, in a moment of disaj)- 
pointment and frenzy, might perhaps cause a scene. The 
events of the last few years, since Mr. Canning’s death, have 
been astounding. I Avonder if there is more room for amaze- 
ment. I hope his Grace the Duke will not take ns under his 
charge. \Vc are satisfied with King Log, |)rovided he stands 
in the way of King Stork. 

Lord William has been doing away with all the good ajipoint- 
ments in the Civil Service; and the army have been eriu'lly 
tn'ated, with respect to the half-hatta. I\'rha|)s, when the 
renewal of the Charter is eoneluded, the Directors will again he 
enabled to treat those living under their (‘ominand with tiu' 
geiiero.^ity which ha^ ever distinguished them, and which has 
rendered their service one of the linest in the world. 
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Tr[i: I’llUGS DK'i:. 

T'lu' Timor’s Dice — Excnition I'.lovcn 'I hu^s. 

1^30, 0(7. — Mr. S , the actiiiii; inairistratc, has sent me a 

present of the dice u^ed by the TIiul::s ; they were taken from a 
Hun; in the maLi;istrate's oHiee. Tliere arc‘ three dice, made of 
brass roue:hly tiled. In the sketch entitled “Hie Thim;’s Dice,” 
(Pii!:. -b) tlu‘y are rc'presented exactly of tlie >\/x] and shape of 
the orii^inals, whieh are all of one size and sha]H'. Two sides 
are perforated by a lame hole that ^oes tliro\n;h the centre. 

"IVo of the sides aie marked with three small circles placed 
in a triangular form ; one side has two circles, and four an^ on 
the othei* side. 

When the Hums are nouvj; out on a strangliim; expedition, 
they throw^ these dice to see wdiat days will prove lucky or 
unlucky. 

Orf. lb///. — In the (Government Gazette of this eveniu”; is an 
account of the execution of eleven Things, in a letter troin a 
man up the country to the editor: the account is so inlercstiim, 
I cannot refrain from cop\ hie; it. 

“SiH, — I was Ncsterdav present at the execution ot eleven 
Hiugs, who had been seized in the neii^hbourhood ot Bhiba, 
convicted of the murder of thirty-live traxellers, ^whosc bodies 
were disinterred as evidence against them at the ditlerent plixees 
along the lines of road betwej" 
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they had been strauii:le(l and buried,) and sentenced to death by 
the agent to the (roveinor-general, Air. Smith. 

“ As the sun rose, the elevcm men were brought out from the 
jail, decA)rated with eluiplets of flowers, and marched uj) to the 
front of tlie drop, wliere Ihev arranged themselves in line with 
infinite self-i)ossession . 

“ When arranged, each oj)posite the noose that best [)leased 
him, they lifted up their hands and shouted, ‘ l^indachul ha 
jae! Bhawani ka jae!’ i.r, ‘(dory to Hinda(*hul ! HhawaiiT’s 
gloi'v !’ evei’v one making use ol’ [)r('( iselv the same invocation, 
though four ^^ere Mahomedans, one a lirahman, and the rest 
Rajpoots, and otlu'r castes of Hindoos; thev all ascended the 
steps, aiul took their ])osition upon the platform \\ith great 
c'omposure, tlu'U, taking IIk’ noose in both hands, made the 
same invoc'ation to Idiawani, after which they placed them over 
tht'ir heads and adjusted them totlu'ir lu'cks ; vome oi'the \ ounger 
ones laughing at tlu* observations oi the crowd around them. 

“ One of the young('st, a Alahomc'dan, imj)atit'nt of the delay, 
stooped down so as to tighten the* rop(', and, stepping delilx'- 
rately over the platform, hung him'^ell* as coolly as one would 
stej) over a I'ock to take a swim in tin; s('a ! This man was 
known to have as>istcd in strangling a part\ of six ti'avellers at 
Omurpatan, in the Kewah Rajah’s territoties, in Dt'cemht'r last, 
ai^closelv |)ursued — to ha\e gone oil’, joined another gang, 
and, in le-^s than a month, to have as^i^ted in strangling thirty 
more in Hho])aul , he wa> tak(‘n at Jdiilsa, the ki'^t sceiu* of his 
murders. Omurpatan i'^ lOd miles east of .lid)ul})ore ; and th(‘ 
place in which the Thug as>i>ted in strangling in the Rhopaul 
territoi’ie^, a month alterwaids, is 200 miles west of .hd)ulj)oi'e. 
Such Is the raj)idity with which these murdeiHis c'hange tlu* 
scene of their operations, when conscious of kecai pursuit ! He 
was taken at Ifhilsa h\ the very mail whom he found ujion Ids 
trail at Omurjiatan, .‘100 miles distant. 

“On being asked whether they had any wish to express to 
the magistrate, they ])ra\ed that for every man hung, y/Ve ro//- 
vict.s inhjht hr rrlrnsrd from /nil, and that they might have a 
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“ Their iiivo(TitioH of BlmwaiiT at the drop, was a confession 
of their guilt, for no one in such a situation invokes Bhawani 
hut a Thug, and lie invokes no other deity in any situation, 
whatever may be his religion or sect. She is worshipped under 
her four names, Devi, Kalee, Doorga, and Bhawani, and her 
temple at Ihndaclum, a few miles west of iMirzapore on the 
Ganges, is constantly filled with murderers from every quarter 
of India, who go there to otter up a share of the booty acquired 
from their strangled victims in their annual excursions. 

“This accounts for the invocation — ‘jae Bindachul !’ made 
use of by these men in approaching and ascending the drop. 
These pilgrimages to the temple are made generally at the latter 
end of the rainy season, and whilst on their road from their homes 
to the temple, nothing can ever tem[)t them to commit a rob- 
bery. 1'hey are not, however, so scrupulous on their way back. 

“The priests promise the Thugs im|)unity and wealth, ])ro- 
vided a due share be ottered to the goddess. If they die by the 
sword in the execaition of murders, she ])romises them paradise 
in all its most ex(iuisite delights; if taken and executed, it must 
arise from her displeasure, incurred by some neglect of the 
duties they owe her, and they must, as disturbed s])irits, inhabit 
mid-air until her wrath be aj)peased. After they have propitiated 
the goddess by ottering up a share of the preceding year, and 
received the ])riest’s suggestions on the subject, they prei)are ^Jor 
the next \ ear’s expedition. 

“ 1’he (litt’erent members who form the gang assemble at the 
village of the leader at a certain day, and, after determining the 
scene of operations, thev ])roceed to consecrate their kodalee, or 
small pickaxe, ^^hich thev use to dig the graves of their victims, 
and which thev consider as their standard. They believe that 
no spirit can ever rise to trouble their repose from a grave dug 
l)v this instrument, provided it be duly consecrated, and they 
are learfullv scrupulous in the observance of every ceremony 
enjoined in the consecration, and never allow the earth to be 
turned with anv other instrument. It is a neatly made pickaxe 
of about four or rive pounds’ weight, six or - 

and with one point. 
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“ They sacrifice a goat, and offer it u]), with a cocoa-nut, to 
BhawaiiT ; tliey then make a mixture of’ sandal and other 
scented woods, spirits, sugar, Hour, and butter, and boil it in a 
cauldron. 

“The kodalce, having been carefully washed, is put upon a 
spot cleared away for the purpose, and ])lastcred with cow dung, 
and the mixture is poured over it with certain prayers and 
ceremonies. 

“It is now wiped and folded in a clean white cloth by the 
l)riest, and the whole gang proceed some distance from the 
village upon the road they intend to take, and stand until they 
hear a partridge call, the priest having in his mind some one as 
the bearer of the sacred dejmsit. If the j)artridge call on the 
right, he places it in the lumds of that individual, and in a solemn 
manner impresses upon him the res[)()nsibility of the charge. 
If a partridge call on the left, or one do not call until the 
sun is high, they all return, and wait until the next morning, 
when they proceed to another s[)ot, and the ])riest fixes his mind 
upon some otlier individual ; and so every morning, until the 
deity has signified her approbation of the choice by the calling 
of the partridge on the right. 

“ If the kodalee should fall to the ground at any time, the 
gang consider it as an evil omen, leave that part of the country 
^liout delay, and select another standard-bearer. If no acri- 
dent ha[)pen, the man fir>t elected bears it the whole season; 
but a new election must take place for the next. The man w ho 
bears it carries it in his waistband, hut never sleej)s with it on 
his person, nor lets any man see where he conceals it during the 
night, or whilst he takes his rest. 

“ All oaths of the members of the gang are administered 
upon this instrument, folded in a clean white (‘loth, and placed 
on ground cleared away and plastered with (M)w^ dung: I have 
heard the oldest of them declare, that they believe any man 
who should make a false oath u|)on it would be immediately 
punished by some fatal disease. If any man be susp(.cted of 
treachery, they make liim swear in this manner. 
^^^ ^k|^P^rd>bearcr, immediately after his election, ])ro- 
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cecds across the first running stream in the direction of tlic 
country to whicli the gang intend to proceed, accompanied hy 
only one witness, to wait for a favourable omen. When they 
come to the Nurbudda, Jumna, or any other river of this class, 
the whole gang must accompany him. A deer on the right of 
the road is a good omen, especially if single, according to the 
verse — 

“ Leeki Mirga claena — Siida dacna Tas. 

Kishunrut hark doo, bliule kure Bluigwan.” 

If a wolf is seen to cross the road, cither before or behind 
them, they must return, and take another road. If they hear a 
jackal call during tlie day, or a partridge during the night, they 
leave that part of the country fortliwith. An old man once told 
me, in proof of the faith to be placed in these signs, that he was, 
in his youtli, one of a gang of fifty, who were sleeping under 
some date-trees, between Indore and Ojeya, when a partridge 
was liear'd to call out of one of them about two in the morning. 
They got up in great alarm, moved oft’ instantly, but about day- 
light met a party of hoi'se going Iroin Ojeya to Indore. Some 
dispute took })lacc between them, and they were taken back to 
Indore. 

“ Thc'y liad murdered the gooroo {or chief priest) of the 
Ilolcar family and his followers; and their leader taking a 
liking to a parrot of his, had brought it with them. 

“ On arriving at Indore the parrot began to talk, and was 
almost immediately recognized by one of Holcar’s family as the 
parj-ot of the gooroo who had gone oft’ for Ojeya some days before. 
One of the youngest of them was immediately tied uj) and 
Hogged, and after a couple of dozen, he confessed the robbery 
and murder. The bodies were taken up and recognized, and 
five-and-forty Tlmgs were blown oft at once from the mouths ot 
cannon. lie was one of the five who were pardoned on 
account of tlieir youth, and taken into service. 

“The handle of the kodalee is made and put on when 
it is re([uired, and thrown away the moment the work is 
done, so that it forms nn -r 

iiivstrumg 
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“ The investiture of the roomal (or liand kerchief) is the next 
religious ceremony ])erforme(I. No man can strangle until he 
has been regularly invested by the priest with the cloth with 
which it is performed. Cords and nooses are no longer used. 
A common handkercliief or cummerbund is all that men north 
of tlie Nurbudda will now use, though it is said, tluit in some 
parts of the Peninsula the cord and noose are still in use, 
owing to the Thugs there being less liable to be searched. 

“ After a man has j)assed through the difierent grades, and 
shown that he has suMicient dexterity, nerve, and resolution, 
which they call ‘ hard breastedness,' to strangle a victim him- 
self, the ])ricst, before all the gang assembled on a certain day, 
l)resents him with the roomal, and tells him how many of his 
family have signalized themselves by the use of it, how much 
his friends expect from his courage and eondiic't, and im})Iores 
the goddess to vouchsafe her support to his laudable ambition 
and endeavours to distinguish himself in he r servic'e. 

“ The investiture of the roonird is knighthood to these 
monsters; it is the highest ohjeet of their ainhition, not only 
because the man who strangl(‘s has so niueli a head over and 
above the share which falls to him in the division of the spoil, 
but because it implies the recognition, by liis comrades, of the 
([ualities of courage, strength, and dexterity, which all are 
anxious to he fatned for. 

“The ceremony costs the candidate about forty rupees; and 
is performed by a gooroo, or high ])riest of the gang, who is 
commonly an old Tiiug, no matter whether Musulmcln or 
Hindoo, who has retired from service, and lives upon the con- 
tributions of his descendants and disciples, who U)ok up to him 
with great reverence for advice and instruction, and refer to his 


decision all eases of doubt and dispute amongst themselves. 

“Many attain this degree of kniglithood before the age of 
twenty, liaving been taken out bv their masters when young, 
and early accustomed to assist by holding the hands of the 
victims while the roomal-hearers strangle them ; and a man 
EQUfit show good evidence of the * kura ehatec,’ or hard breast, 
even to this ofliee , some men !iever 
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attain to this honour, particularly those who have adopted the 
])rofession late in life, and remain all their lives as decoys, 
watchmen, grave-diggers, and removers of bodies. An attem])t 
has been made, and with some success, to impress Thugs with 
the belief that the souls of their victims attain paradise, as in 
the case of other human victims, oftered in sacritice to this 
goddess, and become tlie tutelar saints of those who strangle 
them. 

“ Idiis is, however, somewhat at variance witli their notion, 
that the sf)irits of those who have been buried with tlie conse- 
crated pickaxe can never rise from their graves ; but it reminds 
me of an oj)inion that prevails amongst the people in wild and 
mountainous i)arts of India, that the spirit of a man destroyed 
by a tiger, sometimes rid(\s upon his head and guides him from 
his pursuers. 

“The person invested with the roomal has long used it in 
j)lay before the practised eye of his gooroo, and has been long 
accustomed to see otliers use it in earnest ; but it is still thought 
necessary to select for him easy victims at first, and they do not 
employ him indiscriminately, like the others, until he has shown 
his ])owers in the death of two or three travellers of feeble 
form and timid bearing. The maxim that ‘ dead men tell no 
tales’ is invariably acted Uj)on by these peo]ile, and they never 
rob a man until they have murdered him. 

“ In the territories of the native chiefs of Bundelcund, and 
those of Scindia and llolear, a Thug feels just as independent 
and free as an Englishman in a tavern, and they will probably 
begin to feel themselves just as much so in those of Nagpore, 
now that European su|)erintendency has been withdrawn. Hut 
they are not c‘ontined to the territories of the native chiets ; 
they are becoming numerous in our owm, and are often tound 
most securelv and comlortably situated in the very seats ol 
our principal judicial establishments ; and ot late years they are 
known to have formed some settlements to the cast ot the 
(ianges, in parts that they formerly used merely to visit ni the 
course of their animal excursions. 

“I should mention that the cow being a 
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BhawanI, the Malioincdans must forego the use of beef the 
moment they enlist themselves under her banners; and though 
they may read their khoran, they are not suffered to invoke the 
name of Mahommed. 

‘‘The khoran is still their civil code, and they are governed 
by its laws in all matters of inheritance, marriage, &c. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

I have been greatly interested in the above account : there 
are numerous Thugs in and around Cawnj)ore ; they never 
attack Europeans ; but the natives are afraid ot travelling alone, 
as a poor bearer with one month’s wages of fr)ur rupees has 
(piite sutKcient to attract them. They seldom bury them in 
these parts, but having strangled and robbed their victim, they 
throw him down a well, wells being numerous by the side of the 
high roads. 

In 1844, I visited the famous temple of Bhawanl at Ihiida- 
chun, near Mir/apore. See tlu‘ portrait of the Devi, entitled 
“ Bhagwan and the sketch of the “Temple of BhawaiiT,” in 
the Second \"olume. 

* From the (’alcutta Literary Gazitte, inserted in tlie Government Gazette, 
October 7th, 1S30. 
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KKSIDKNCK AT CAWNl’ORE— T1 Ii: DPAVALL 

1 — A^lia Mct'r thf Nawab — I’Jopbants Kwiinniin^ tlie (jlanfj;(‘s— Caslinicre 

(JoaU— Di.scoiiUiit of till- Soldiers — IbjHaloc-s — MethodiMii — Dcseition of 
Soldii *rs to Rnnjia t Sin^h — Marks of aipe on stud-bred Horses — Abolition of 
Sutee — Pilgrim 'I'ax — 'I'be DeuTdi — I'be Pbiilu-buree Festival- Arrival of 
Agba Meer and bis /enana — X’icious Horses — 'rur(|Moise mines in Persia — 
Tjanu'iit of tbe Hindoo Women — Jbirning tbe dead — I be Mug (.ook — lirutal 
])unisbment — Plamies of I'-gy})t — C onxersion of Hiraloo M omen — I be Ibices 
—'I'be Riding Scbool— Kisbmisb Raklisbisb — Apjiles and grapes from Cabul 
— Aial) Mercbants. 

isao, Orl. — MooatuniiiiU(l-()0(l-Do\vlali, generally known as 
Agli.i Mcer, the deposed Prime Minister to the King of Oude, 
(lliazee-ood-Deen llyder, is coining over to Cawnpore ; his 
zenana, treasures, two lacs ol shawls, &e. &c., have arrived on 
(he other hank of the Cianges, escorted by the military. The 
ex-minister has not yet arrived ; and a large detachment of the 
military from this station has been sent to escort him in safety 
to the Company’s territories. 

’Phis morniin::, from the verandah, I was watching what ap- 
jieared to he a number ot butlaloes tloating down the stream, 
with their drivers ; but, as they approached, found them to be 
sixteen of Agha Meer’s elephants swimming over. 

'I'he distance from the Camp on the ojiposite side the river 
to our garden, under which they landed, must be four miles, or 
more. Elephants swim very low, and put down their trunks 
occasionally to ascertain if they arc in deep water. Their 
heads are almost invisible at limes, and the mahaws'*' 
them with the ankus (goad) to guide them>.«'' 
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On reaching the bank just below our verandali, they set uj) 
a loud hellowmg, which was answered by those still struggling 
to get to land, a work rather diHicult to accomplish on account 
of the ra})idity of the river. 

What would not the [)eople at home give to see sixteen fine 
elephants swimming four miles over a rapid river, witli their 
inahawats on their backs, the men hallooing with all their 
might, and the elephants every now and then roaring in concert ! 
It was an interesting sight, and my first view of their j)ower in 
the water. 

'Ind . — A friend, just returned from the hills, brought down with 
him some forty Cashmere goats ; the shawl goats, such as arc 
found in the hills : they die very fast on (putting the cold 
regions; he has hist all but three females, which he has given 
to me ; tliey will s(‘arcely live in this burning Cawnj)ore. 

Report says the (iovernor-general has put off his journey for 
a month longer; it is supposed he will, if j)ossil)le, avoid this 
large military station ; the soldiers are in so discontented a state, 
he may perchance receive a bullet on parade. The ])rivatcs here 
liave several times attempted the lives of their olheers, by shoot- 
ing and cutting them do\Mi, sometimes upon the slightest (‘ause 
of complaint, and often without having any to provoke such 
conduct. 

7fh . — I have just returned from calling on a friend of mine, 
and overheard the remarks of a gentleman, who was speaking 
of her to another ; they amused me. 

“ Really that is a noble creature, she has a neck like an Arab, 
her head is so well set on ! ” 

Bufi’aloes from Cawn[)ore swim ofi’ in tlic early morning in 
herds to the bank in the centre of the river, where they feed ; 
they return in the evening of tlu’ir own accord. The other 
evening I thought a shoal of porpoi.ses were beneath the verandah 
— hut they wxtc buti’alocs trying to find a landing-place ; they 
swim so deeply, their black heads an only partly visible, and at 
a little distance they may easily be mistaken for porpoises. 

see a native drive his cow into the river; when 
takes hold of the animal by the tail, 
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and holding on, easily crosses over with her ; sometimes he 
aids tlie cow by using one hand in swimming. 

“What is that going down the river?” exclaimed a gentleman. 
On applying a telescope, we found fifty or sixty huflaloes all in 
a heap were convng down with the stream, whilst ten natives 
vswimming with them kept thrashing them with long hamhoos 
to make them exert themselves, and keep all together : the 
natives shouting and urging on the animals, and the hnffaloes 
bellowing at every blow they received. At what a rate they 
come down! the stieam flows with such rapidity during the 
rains ! This is the first time I have seen such a large herd 
driven in this curious fashion. 

Methodism is gaining ground very fast in Oawnpore ; young 
ladies sometimes ])rofess to believe it highly incorrect to go to 
halls, plays, races, or to any ]>arty where it is ])()ssihle there may 
he a ([uadrille. A nun'iher of the olKcx'rs also |)rofess these 
opinions, and set themseKes up as New' Lights. 

9//i. — ] was remarking to an otKcer to-day, I thought it very 
unlikely anyone would attempt the life of the (lovenior-geiieral. 
lie replied: “The danger is to he feared from the discharged 
sipahis, who are in a most turbulent and discontented state. 
Sijuadrons of them arc gone over to Kunjeet Singh, who is most 
ha[)py to leceive well-disei[)lincd troops into his service.” 

I liave ]\[>i learned how' to tell the age of a stud-hred horse. 
All stud horses are marked on the Hank, when they are one 
year old, with the first letter of the stud and the last figure of 
the year. Our little mare, Lachhmi, N marked K. 0., therefore 
she was foaled at Kharuntadee in LSI 9, and marked in IS20 — 
making her age now^ eleven years. 

Oct. 10///. — [ see in the [)apers — “A memher in the House 
of C’ommons expre>sed his sati>la(‘tion that so ahominahle a 
practice as that of sutee ^'hould have been aholi>hed without 
convulsion or bloodshed, (ireat credit was due to the noble 
lord at the head of the (Jovernment there, and to the mis- 
sionaries, to whom much of the credit was owing.” 

How very absurd all this is, was proved to me hv y ^ 
to my knowledge at the 
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Covernmont Jit that time had issued the order to forbid sutee, 
not one word would liave been said. The missionaries had 
nothing to do with it ; the rite miglit have been abolislied long 
before without danger. 

Women in all countries are considered such dust in tlic 
balaiKv, when their interests are pitted against those of the 
men, that I rejoice no more widows are to he grilled, to ensure 
the w'hole of tlie ])roperty passing to the sons ol the deceased. 

The Government interferes with native su])erstiti()n where 
ruj^ees are in ([uestion — witness the tax tliey levy on pilgrims at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. Kvery man, even the 
veriest beggar, is obliged to give one ru[)ec for liberty to bathe 
at the holy spot ; and if you consider that one ru|)ee is sulHcient 
to keep that man in comfort for one month, tlie tax is severe. 


•|'HK Dl'.UAl.L 

l(i//c — This is the great day of the Dcwali, celebrated hy the 
Hindoos in honour of Krdi, alM) called Krdee-])ooja. This evening, 
happening to go (low n to the river just below the vei’andah to look 
at a large toon-wood tree lying in a boat, which some j)Cople had 
brought in ho|)es wx* sliould puixhase it, my att(‘ntion was attracted 
to a vast ([uantity of lamps burning on Sirsya (ihat, and I desired 
the boatmen to row' to the j)lace ; I had never been on tlie river 
before, nor had I seem this ghat, although only a stone’s throw' 
from our bungalow', it being hidden by a [loint of land. 

On reaching the ghat, I was (juite delighted with the b(‘auty 
of a scene resembling fairy land. Along tiu' side of the Gang(‘s, 
for the distanei‘of a (piarter of a mile, are, I sliould think, aliout 
fifty small ghats, built with stejrs low'dcjwn into the river, which 
hows over the lower portion of them. Above these ghats are, I 
should imagine, fift(‘en small Hindoo temples, mixed with native 
houses ; and some beautifully ])ictures(pie trees overshadow^ the 
whole. 

The spot must be ])articularly interesting by daylight — but 
niaginc its beauty at the time I saw’ it, at the Festival of 

pft^^every gbat, and on the steps down to tlu‘ 
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river’s side, thousands of small lamps were placed, from the 
foundation to the highest pinnacle, tracing the architecture in 
lines of light. 

The evening was very dark, and the whole scene was reflected 
in the Ganges. Hundreds ot Hindoos were worshipping before 
the images of Mahadco and Guneshii ; some men on the ghats 
standing within (‘ircles of light, were jirostrating themselves on 
the pavement; others doing pooja standing in the river; others 
bathing. The Jbahnians before the idols were tolling tlu'ir 
bells, whilst th(‘ worshi|)[)ers jmured Ganges water, rice, oil, and 
flowers over the images of the gods. 

Numbers of pc()})le were sending off little pap('r boats, each 
containing a lanij), which, floating down the ri\er, added to the 
beauty of the scctic. 1 saw^ some women sending ofl* these little 
tire-fly boats, in which they had advc'utured their hap])iness, 
earnestly watching them as they floated down the sti'cam : if at 
the inonumt the paper boat disapjiearc'd in the distance the 
lamp was still burning, the wish of the votai’v would ])e crowned 
with success; but if the lamp was extinguished, the hope for 
w hich the ottl'ring was made was doomed to disapj)ointment. 
With w hat (‘ag( ‘rness did many a mother wateli the little light 
to know il her child would or would not recover from sickness! 
The river was covered with fleets of these little lamps, hurried 
along by the lapid stream. 

The stone gluits are of all shapes and sizes, built by the 
CawTipore merchants according to their wealth. Some arc 
large and handsome — some not a yard in diameter. A good 
one, Avith arches facing the water, is put aside for the sole use 
of the women; and all were most brilliantly lighted. The 
houses in the city were also gaily illuminated. But to see the 
Dewali in perfection, jou mitst float jiast the temples during 
the dark hours on Gimga-jee. I was greatly pleased : so Ka>tern, 
so fairy-like a >cene, I had not witnessed since my arrival in 
India ; nor could i have imagined that the drearv-looking station 
of C 'awnpore contained so much of beauty. 

T\ii: goddess Kril(y 
black goddess t( 
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evening l)eliol(ling the ])retty and fanciful adoj’alions of the 
Hindoos, offering rice and flowers, and sending off tlieir floating 
larnj)S u])on the river, I could scarcely believe the worship could 
he in honour of Kfilee. 

1 have seen no temples dedicated to her up the country. 
Her celebrated shrine is at KTdi (ihat, near Calcutta. A Hindoo 
often makes a vow, generally to KTdee, that if she will grant 
his praver, he will not cut off* a ])articular lock of his hair for so 
manv years ; at the end of that time he goes to the shrine, 
makes ])ooja, and shaves the lock : at j^articular times of the 
year, they say, piles of hair are shaved off at KTilee Ghat. 

When we were residing in Chowringhec we heard of the 
body of a man, who had been sacrificed to the goddess, having 
been found before the image at Kalee Ghat. It was supposed 
he \\as some [)oor wanderer or devotee, possessing no friends to 
make iiupiiries concerning his fate. When a victim is sacriticed, 
it is considered necessary to cut off the head at one blow with a 
broad heavy axe. 

At Ik'iiares I purchased thirty-two paintings of the Hindoo 
deities for one rupee! and amongst them was a sketch of the 
goddess KTilec. 

FiitiAj-m km;. 

A figure of KTilee, exactly similar to the one purchased at 
Ik'iiares, and attired in the .same manner, 1 saw^ worshijiped at 
IMrg under the name of Phulu-hurcc (she who receives much 
fruit). She is worshipped at the total wane of the moon, in 
the month Jyoishthii — or any other month, at the pleasure of 
the worshipper. Her oflerings are fruits especially. Animals 
arc sacrificed in her honour, and Jack -fruit and mangoes are 
presented to her in that particular month. 

The day after the worshij) the jieople carried the goddess in 
state down to the river Jumna, and sank her in its dce|) waters : 
the procession was accompanied by tlu‘ discordant music of 
^ ^,,|g^4oms, &c., and all the rabble of Kydgunge. The image, 
j’f about ^ height, dres.sed and jiainted, was borne on a 
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Tlie goddess is represented as a black female with four arms, 
standing on the breast of Shivii. In one hand she carries a 
scymitar ; in two others the lieads of giants, which she holds hy 
the hair ; and the fourth hand supports giants’ heads. 

She wears two dead bodies for ear-rings, and a necklace ol 
skulls. Her tongue hangs down to her chin. The heads of 
giants are hung as a girdle around her loins, and her jet black 
hair tails to her heels. Having drunk the blood of the giants 
she slew, her eyebrows arc bloody, and the blood is falling in a 
stream down her breast. Her eyes are red, like those of a 
drunkard. She stands with one leg on the breast of her husband 
Shivii, and rests the other on his thigh.” 

Men are i)ointed out amongst other unhnals as a proper 
sacrifice to Kalee : the blood of a tiger pleases her for 100 
years ; the blood of a lion, a reindeer, or a man, for 1000 ) cai\s. 
lly the sacrilice of three men she is pleased fo]’ 100,000 years. 

Kalee had a contest with the giant Ravuna, which lasted ten 
years; having con(|uered him, she became mad with joy, and 
her dancing shook the earth to its centre. To restore the peace 
of the w'oild, Shivii, her husband, thixwv himself amongst the 
dead bodies at her feet. She continued her dancing, and 
trampled upon him. When she discovered her husband she 
stood still, horror-sti'uck and ashamed, and thixwv out her 
tongue to an uncommon length. By this means Shivii stopped 
her frantic dancing, and saved the universe. When the Hindoo 
women are shocked or ashamed at anything, they put out their 
tongues as a mode of ex[)ressing their feelings. Nor is this 
practice contined to the women of the East alone, it is common 
amongst the lower orders of the Fmglish. 

18///. — -Aghri Meer, the ex-minister of Oude, has come over. 


His train consisted of tifty-six elephants, covered with crimson 
clothing dee[)lv embroidered \vith gold, and forty garees (^earts) 
filled with gold mohurs and ru[)ees. 


His zenana came over some davs atro 
|400 palaiKpiins ; how much 1 shoj 
ivisit, and sec* if there are any ro, 


amongst them ! 
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19///. — Mr. rode !iiy Arab Mootcc on the course last 

ni^ht ; how beautiful he looked ! not Mr. M , but the horse ; 

tliere ^Yas not a man who did not turn to admire him ; nor was 
there a horse tliat might compare with my Pearl of the Desert. 

In consecjncnce of the number of trooj) horses with the artillery 
and regiments of cavalry at this station, riding is almost dan- 
gerous, especially in the early morning, when tlie horses are out 
for exercise. You sometimes see a vicious native horse,- — a man- 
eater, as they call him, — w^alking with his eyes bandaged, and 
led by two natives, one on each side Ids head ; every now and 
tlien, a beast of this description w ill turn restive, rear and fight 
with his fore-feet, and shout out lustily; when such animals 
break away from their attendants, they atta(‘k other horses, and 
become very dangerous. Some gentlemen at the station allow 
their sa’Ises to carry hog-s[)ears to del’end them from loosi; 
horses. To-day, whilst our horsi's wcac out in the early morning 
I'or exerei'^e, a troop lior^e, that ha/l brolau) loose, attacked our 
lhiglish-im])orte(l grey mare ; she gallo])ed off, he j)ui’sued her, 
and the men could not secure him before he liad bitten her 
severely on the neck in several places, and had cut her leg. I 
shall make my sa’Is carry a bamboo in fiilm\‘, lest my Arab 
Trelawny should be attacked whiUt f am on his hack. 

‘JO///. — In the evening I went with Mr. A to Sirsya Chat ; 

whilst wc’ were sketching the mut’hs (Hindoo temples), about 
fifty women came down, two by two, to tlu' ghat. Alter having 
burnt the corpse of a Hindoo by the side of the Canges, they 
came in procession, to lament, bathe, and put on clean gaj'ments ; 
one woman walked in front, reciting a monotonous chant, in 
which the others every now' and then joined in chorus, beating 
their breasts and fore heads in time to the monotonous singing. 

They a.ssembled on the steps of the ghat. Kach woman wore' 
a wliite chudfla (in shape like a sheet), which was wrapped so 
closely arouiul her that it covered her body and head entirely, 
the eyes alone being visible. Starjjling on the ste()s of the ghat, 
they renew'cd their lament ; beating their breasts, foreheads, and 
limbs, ‘and chanting their lament all the time; then they all sat 
diJwn^^'and beat ^leir knees with their hands in time to the diige ; 
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afterwards, they descended into the river to bathe and eluinire 
their clothes ; such an assortment of u<:;ly limbs I never beheld ' 
A native woman thinks no more of displaying her form as high 
as the knee, or some inches above it, than we do of showing 
our faces. This being rather too great an exhibition, I i)roj)ose(l 
to my companion to proceed a little further, that the lovely 
damsels might bathe undisturbed. 

25^/^. — I have been more disgusted to-day than I can express : 
the cause is too truly Indian not to have a place in my journal ; 

1 fancied T saw the cor[)se of a liuro])ean tloatiiig down the 
(langcs just now, but, on looking through the telescope, I beheld 
the most disgusting object imaginable. 

When a rich Hindoo dic>, his body is burned, and the ashes 
are thrown into the (janges ; when a poor man is burned, they 
will not go to the expense of wood sulfieient to consume the 
bodv. The corpse I saw floating down had l)een put on a pile, 
covered with ghee (clarilied butter), and lire enough had been 
allowed just to take off all the skin from the body and head, 
giving it a w lute a|)[)earance ; any thing so ghastly and horrible 
as the liiidrs I'rom the effect of the fire was never beheld, and it 
tloat('d almost c'ntircly out of the water, whilst the crow's that 
were perched u])on it tore the eyes out. Tii some parts, where 
the stieam forms a little bav, numbers of these dreadful objects 
are collected together by the eddy, and render the air pestiferous, 
until a strong current carries them onwards. The poorer Hindoos 
think they have* paid all due honour to their relatives when they 
have thus skinned them on the funeral pile, and thrown them, 
like dead dogs, into the Canges. 

The Alusulmansbury their dead — ^genenilly under the shade of 
trees, and erect tombs to their memory, which they keej) in 
repair ; they hum lights u[)on the graves every T hursday 
(Jumaratl, and adorn the tomb with dowers. 

27///. — As we floated down the stream this evening, I observed 
the fir.st ghat was lighted up, and looked very brilliant, with 
, of little lamps ; the Dandees said, it was not on account 
ticular festival, but merely the merchaat, to whom iU" 
^nple belonged, offering lam|)s to Cu 
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i\op. Sth . — My husband received an order to return to Alla- 
habad ; this gave us nuich satisfaction. 

17///. — Mr. 8 , of the Civil Service, told me to-day, 

sj)caking of the Thugs, “ It is about a year ago that Major II , 

the assistant to the agent for the (Jovernor-general, had a 
narrow escape from a Thug. Ife was sleeping in his tent at 
Fowergong, a place between Saugor and J)ina[)orc, when a Thug 
entered, and put a noose over his head ! Tlie gentleman stirred, 
and his nightca}) {irevented the noose slipping over Iiis face ; he 
awoke, the Thug ded, leaving the noose in the tent, nor were 
they able to secuie him.” 

Mr. S tells me lie has seen, on the Nurlnukla, numerous 

images in stone of Jlhawani, and that they arc very beautiful, 
she being one ot the most beautiful ot tin* Hindoo idols! 1 have 
recjuested him to send me an image, or a picture of the goddess, 
as the likenesses I have stni aix' any thing hut agreeable, lie 
has been looking over my cabinet of curiosities, and ])romises to 
.send me some tur(|Uoi>e he procured at the tur{|Uoisc mines in 
Persia, as sjieeimen.s of ix'ally good stones, lie tells me, at 
tho>.e mines you purchase the stones just as they come from the 
beds at two rupees I'iLdit anas a ser, about tive shillings for two 
jxmnds’ wei‘j:ht of tunpioise! 

I gave him a rough (‘inerald, one of hvi* that I purchased of a 
native, who lound them in the Soaiu' river, and brought them to 
the door for sale. 

Another fire has taken place in the fort at Allahabad, and 
sulphur, valued at two lacs of rup('(‘s, melted bv the heat, ran 
over the s(juare like lava ; fortunately the lire did not reach the 
powder magazine. This is tlu‘ second attem|)t that has lu'cn 
made within the space of a few' weeks to burn the fort; the dis- 
charged natives who u^^ed to work at the powder mills are siiji- 
posed to be the persons who kindled the fires. 

The damage done by these fires is much greater than the saving 
which has ari.sc'U to Clovernmcnt from cutting the ])ay of the 
men, or from dismi.ssing them ; .so much for economy ! 

18/A, — To-d^V, our Mug cook died suddenly after a short 
dln0(^; tha corpse will be burned, and tlie ashes thrown into 
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the Cannes ; the man came from Ava. The Mue;s are reckoned 
better cooks than the Musulmans. He was an excellent artiste 
and a p;ood servant; we shall rej)Iace him with difficulty. He 
|)rofcssed himself a Hindoo, and durin^^ their festivals would give 
money, and worship according to their fashion. 

During the Muharrum he called himself a follower of the 
])roj)het ; he gave forty rupees to assist in building a 1\iziya, 
})erformed all the ceremonies peculiar to the faithful, and was 
allowed to be considered a Musulman for the time ; at the con- 
clusion, when the Taziya was thrown into the river, he became a 
Mug again. 

22n(L — With a westerly wind, and the thermometer at 
we Indians find it very cold, the contrast to the hot winds is so 
great. I have worn a shawl all the morning, and to-night, for 
the first time this year, we have begun fires ; and have had the 
horse-shoe table pla(‘ed in front of the fire-place, that we may 
enjoy the warmth during dinner-time. The room looks so cheer- 
ful, it puts me into good humour and good spirits; 1 feel so 
hliujllsh, without lassitude, so strong and well. My husband 
has just sallied out in his great coat to take a very long 
walk ; and the little terrier is lying under the table, watch- 
ing a musk rat, which has taken refuge in a hole under the 
grate. 

— 1 have just heard of an occurrence at Luenow, whic'h is 
in true native st\ le. The NawTdj Hukeem Alehndee Ali Khan, the 
present minister, poisoned the King ot Oude’s ear against one of 
his people by declaring that the man betrayed some state secrets 
and intrigues; the king accordingly, w ithout judge or jury, ordered 
the man’s head to he fixed, and a heavy weight to he fastened on 
his tongue until the tongue should he so wrenched from the 
roots that it should ever after hang out of his mouth. This 
brutal punishment was intlirted some two or three montlis ago, 
'dtheiioor creature’s life has been preserved by pouring lujuids 
vn his throat, as, of c'ourse, he is unable to eat at present, 
have now discoveavd (he man is innocent ! hut wliaf dr^<"s 
him ? His accuser, the Nawab I 
[)o\vei’. The King is displeii^ 
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iiiidcrstiiDcl, for liis inisrcprcsentalions ; lie is also on bud terms 
with the resident, — they do not speak. 

Any lady liavinii; a horror of the plagues of Egypt would not 
admire wdiat is going on at this moment; several li/ards are 
peering about, as they hang on the window frames, with their 
bright round eyes ; a great fat frog or toad, I know not which, is 
jumping across the door, under the dinner-table ; and a wild cat 
from the jungles, having come in, has made her exit through the 
window, breaking a pane of glass ; a musk-rat is s([ueaking in 
the next room, I must go and prevent the little terrier from 
catching it : f do not like to see the dog foam at the mouth, which 
she always docs after killing this sort of rat. 

Dec. \st . — A marriage has taken jilace this day, between the 
widow of the Mug cook, a low caste Hindoo, old and ugly, and 
one of our khidmatgars, a Mahommedan. On account of her 
caste the man cannot eat with her without pollution; therefore, 
having taken her to a mosipie, and the kuran liaving been read 
before her, she declares herself a convert. The musulman 
servants have dined with her ; she is now a follower of the 
prophet. They are very fond of making converts, but the 
Hindoos never attempt to convert any one ; in fact, they will not 
admit converts to their faith, nor will they cmbiace anv other 
religion ; here and there a woman becomes a nmsulniane, on 
her marriage with a man of that faith. 

[)fh. — To-day’s news is, that the (hivernor-gcaieral met the 
.'kd cavalry at Allahabad, on their maixT from Cawn|)ore to 
Iknares. His lordship reviewed the regiment, and asked the 
officers to dinner; an invitation they all refused. This annoyed 
his lordshij) very much, being the first display of re,sentinrn( 
manifested towards him on his march by the army, and he ordered 
them to dine with him on pain of forfeiting their rank, pay, and 
allow'ances, pending a reference to the Court of Directors. Of 
course the officers obeyed the order ; they were obliged to do so : 
wdiat an agreeable party the Governor-general must have had, 
with guests w horn he had forced to partake of the feast ! 

\ili . — 1 went to the races at sunrise : the first race wars 
befv^eea beautiful Arabs; Sultan looked so handsome at 
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startinj^, and sliot ahead of the other, keejiini^ him in the rear 
until he very nearly gained the stand at tlie end of the three 
miles ; of a sudden his speed relaxed, the other horse came up, 
and passed the post just hefore him. Sultan looked wild ; the 
jockey dismounted ; tlie horse fell, regained his feet three times, 
reared with pain, and, falling again, died in the space of a 
minute. 

The Cawnpore races have been unfortunate ; two years ago, a 
jockey was thrown, and broke his neck on the spot. Last year, 
the favourite Arab broke his hind leg and was shot : this year, 
Sultan has been killed, and two other horses liave gone lame. 

VMh . — I accompanied some ladies to the riding-school of the 
1 1th dragoons, and, being much pleased, re(|uested to he allowed 
to take lessons with them ; afterwards, riding there during those 
hours that the school was unoccu])ied l)y the dragoons, formed 
one of our greatest amusements. As for the corporal, the rough- 
rider of the lltli dragoons ^^ho attends in the riding-school, 
his allections are (juite divided between my liorse Trelawny and 
mysc'lf ; I heard him say the other day, sjieaking of tlie former, 

I like tliat little chap, he looks so iunirrnt.^^ 

My sa’Is cannot accomplish putting me on iny horse after the 
English lashion ; therefore, he kneels down on one knee, holding 
the horse in his left hand, and the stirrup in the right ; I step 
Irom his knee to tlie stirrup, and take my seat on the saddle; 
rather a good method, and one of his own invention. 

Christ nids Dinj . — The house is gaily decorated with [dantaiii 
trees, roses, and chaplets of gaudy flowers, hut no holly; we 
miss the holly and misletoe of an English Christmas. The 
servants are all coming in with their oflerings, — trays of ap[)les, 
gra[)es, kishmish, walnuts, sugar, almonds in the shell, oranges, 
&c. The saddler, who is also a servant, has brought five tra>s 
in honour of kishmish (Christmas) ; these presents are rather 
e\[)ensivc to the receiver, who returns kishmish bakl.shish 
((’hristmas boxes) in rujiees ; the apples mi miturvl, brought 

down at this time of the year by the Arab menhants from 

.... .... 
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„,„ich .ro in »,all ro..n.l ln.x«. picked off the bundn and 
placed in layera of cotton, 'n.e dates ate excellent W n-k 
'ate Btnall raisins w.thon, stones, winch k”- " ^ * 

acidity they are known in England as sul ana ra . . . 

These Arab nltchants bring pattu, pnshnteena, casinnete glov^ 
.',„rLks cutionslv ilinminated old Persian boohs, swords and 
dag-ers, sdeh uiisrce, and Persian tats, s,airron, and “ 

“ngr ons articles, which a.c all laden on can.els, winch l ey 
hrtngln strings, in large non, hers, '''k-™" 
pictures,, no loohing ,K-,sonagcs, independent m > ' ' ^ J;; 
L.d sonic of the younger ones have ^ 

like the bright red on tbeir apples. Tlieir coiupk- 
mueh fairer tlian any 1 l>ave seen in India. 
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SCENKS IM OUDE. 


New ^"(‘;ir’.s Day— ^^eetillJ^^ of the Kini; of Oiule and tlie ( Jovernor- (h lunal — - 
\hsit of Lord Wdliain Bentinck to Lucnow — A Native Christian — Idepliant, 
'riiTcr, Bntfalo, and Bear k'iyhts — C’onstantia — Beantifnl Jhiddinj^s — Dejiar- 
tnre of the Cloveinor-Ceneral — 'd’he Ihulsliah Bauh — d'he Ko\a] Ilnminam — • 

1 he Kinj^ds 8tahles--'rhe lharty at the Kesidency — Dil-Kiisha — /offani's 
Ihetnre-— Do\ es leleased from (’aptixity — I'he Menairerie — A Zenana Ciardcn 
— Ijctter of Introduction to the Bej^ams at Delhi — Gardner’s Horse — 'J'he 
Sorrous of the Begani, 

I.s7. — New Year’s Day was celebrated with all due 
honour at home, the l)arty separating at 4, a.m. ; punch a la 
lioinamr and tine ices inakini^ ineii forget the lajtse of time. 
The people here are ice-makinj; mad ; 1 flatter myself I under- 
stand the mystery of ieetication better than any one in India. 

:")/// . — The view from our verandah is renuirkahlv e;ood ; the 
Kiny ol Oude, (din/ee-ood-Deen Hyder, has pitched his tent on 
the opposite side of the (uinyes, and lias constructed a bridye of 
boats across the river. In attendance upon him, they say, there 
are 2000 elephants, camels, and men in jiroportionate number; 
the sides ol' tlu‘ river swarm with troops, animals, and tents. 

Karly on the morning: of the (ith, the (jovernor-yeneral, 
lull’d AN illiam Hentinck, arriv*ed at Cawnpore ; and her Ladyship 
received the station. We paid our devoirs ; and, in conversation 
with Lady William on the subject of the zenana of the Kin^ of 
Oude, I excited her curiosity so much by .my account of Tajma- 
hul, that I feel convinced she will pay her a visit on her arrival 
at Lucnow. 

7th . — We were invited to breakfast with the Governor- 


1 
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general, with wliom the King of Oiide was to breakfast in state. 
We rode to the tents — hut let me commeiu'e the narrative from 
the dawn of day. Long before sunrise the guns and drums in 
the king’s encampment announced that all were in preparation 
to cross the bridge of boats. About 7 a.m. an enormous tiain 
of elephants, camels, and trooj^s crossed over, brilliantly deco- 
rated, and proceeded to the camp of the Covernor-general. 
We then cantered otl--l on the Bokliara grey, who became 
very im})etuous ; but, although surrounded with ele})hants, 
camels, galloping horses, and guns firing, f never lost my 
courage I'or an instant: nevertheless, I will i)lay no such game 
again, it is too lia/ardous. 

Lord William met the king half-way, and having been invitc'd 
to enter the r()\al howdah, lie took his seat on the king’s 
elepliant, and they proceeded together to the breakfast-tent 
througli a street of dragoons, infantry, Lady William, w itli 

all her visitors assembled ai’ound her, was in tl)e tent awaiting 
the entrance of the great |»eople; on their arrival, after the 
Usual embracings and forms were over, we jiroceeded to 
breakfast. 

The w liole scene w’as one of extreme beauty. The magnificent 
dresses of the natives, the su[)erh elephants, covered with 
crimson velvet embroidered with gold, the Lnglish troo[)S, tlie 
hai)py faces, and the brilliant day, rendered it delightful. 

After breakfast I^)rd William received all visitors who asked 
for a private audience in a separate tent : my husband made his 
salarn, and re(|uestcd permi.ssion to visit Luenow in his J^ord- 
ship’s train; having received a kind aflirmative, we returned 
home. 

Hth . — The (lovi'rnor-gencral returned the king’s visit, and, 
crossing the bridge of boats, breakfasted with his majesty on 
the territories of (Jude. 

lOM. — l^idy William gave a ball to the station. 

Wth . — His lordship was invited to dinner — and dined with 
the eleventh dragoons, he being their colonel ; the next day the 
(h)vernor-generars party commenced their march to J^uenow, 
the kinic having (juitted the day before. 
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\Hlh, — Haviii<>; sent on our camels and tents beforehand, we 
started for Lncnow, intending to drive the whole distanc‘e in 
one day, lor which purpose we had laid eiii;ht buggy horses on 
the road, the distance being only fifty-five miles. 

Going over the sandy bed of the Ganges, the horse being 
unable to drag the Stanho])e, we mounted an elei)hant, which 
took us some miles ; being obliged to return the elephant, we 
got into a native cart drawn by bullocks, and so arrived at the 
s])ot where the second horse was laid. But the horses found it 
almost im])ossiblc to get through the sand, the (*ountry had 
been so much cut up from the nndtitudcs that had (Tossed and 
recrossed it. In consecjuence night overtook us in the middle 
of Oude without a tent or food, and a dark night in prospect ; 
whilst dehating where to find shelter, we es])ied a tent in tlie 
distance, which })roved to be an empty one belonging to a 
friend of ours, and there we took up our (juarters. 

A boy came forward, and saying, “ I Christian,” offered to j)ro- 
cure a chicken and give us a curry, which we ate off red earthen 
dishes, with two hits of hamboo as a knife and fork, after the 
style of cJiop-sticks. I must not forget to mention, that 
after our rej)ast, ('hristian came forward and repeated the Creed 
and the T^ord’s Prayc'r in llindostanee ; he re])catcd them 
like a parrot, but, judging from his answers when (piestioned, 
(lid not ap])ear at all to comprehend his newly-ac([uire(l 
religion. 

The sutraengi, the cotton carj)et of the tent, served to defend 
us from the cold during the night ; and the next morning we 
recommenced our journey, but did not reach Imcnow in time to 
join the dinner-party at the Residency, to which we were invited 
to iiK'ct Lady William Bentinck. 

Our camels, tents, and hor^^es had gone on in advance. On 
our arri\al, T found the earned that carried my trunks had fallen 
All in crossing part of the river, and both my finery and my 
rnal were soaked in the ^tream ; much damage was done to 
wardrobe- -and, as for the journal, it was (piite mouldy and 
lost illcgibh' ; for the benefit of distressed damsels in a similar 
.Hlicament, 1 give a receipt to restore the colour ol laded 
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writing, to wliicli I had recourse with good success on this 
occasion \ 

\Stfi . — The Covernor-general breaklasted with the king. Tlie 
whole ])arty qiiitted the Residency on elephants most beautifully 
clothed, and were met half-way by bis majesty, "idle scene 
was niagniliccnt. The elejihants, the camels, the crowds of 
pictures(]ue natives, the horsemen, and the English troops, 
formed a (out pnsc))}l)lu that was ([uite inspiring. The (iovernor- 
geueral got into the king’s howdah, and proceeded to the])alace, 
where breakfast was laid in a fine service of gold and silver. 
After breakfast we ])roceeded to a verandah to see various tights, 
and, having taken our seats, the order was given to commence 
the tamasha. 


Tin: ELEPHANT EIGHTS. 

The river Goomtee runs in front of the verandah ; and on the 
opposite side were collected a number of elejihants paired for 
the combat. "Idle animals exhibited at first no inclination to 
fight, although urged on by their respective mahawats, and we 
began to imagiiu* this native s[)ort would prove a failure. 

At length two elephants, equally matched, were guided bv 
the mahawats on their backs to some di>tancc from each other, 
and a female elephant was placed midway. As soon as the 
elephants turned and saw' the female they became angry, and 
set off at a long swinging trot to meet each other; they attacked 
with their long tusks, and appeared to be pressing against each 
other with all their might. One elephant caught the leg of 
the other in his trunk, and strove to throw' his adversary or 
break his fore-leg. But the most dangerous jiart apjieared to 
be when they seized one another by their long trunks and 
interlaced them; then the combat’ began in good earnest. ^Vhen 
they grew very fierce, and there was danger of tludr injuring 
themselves, fireworks were thrown in their faces, which alarmed 
and separated them, and small rockets were also let off for that 
purpose. 
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The situation of a inahrivvat during the tight is one of danger. 
'J'hc year before, the slioek of the combat having thrown tlie 
maliawat to the ground, the ele[)]iant opposed to him took a 
step to one side, and, putting his great foot upon him, (|uietly 
cruslied the man to death ! 

Sometimes the ele])hant will put up his trunk to seize his 
opponent’s mahawat and pull him oft’: skill and activity are 
recjuisite to avoid the danger. 

Tlie second pair of elc])hants tliat were brought in front of 
the verandah hung hack, as if unwilling to fight, tor some time ; 
several native's, both on horseback and on toot, touched them 
u[) ev^ery now and then with long spears to rou.se theij- anger. 
One of the elephants was a long time ere he could be induced 
to combat — but, when once excited, he fought bravely ; he was 
a powertul animal, too much lor liis ad\ ersary tor hav ing 
placed his tusks against the flank of his opponent, he drov e him 
before him step-by-ste|) across the plain to tlie ('dge of tlie 
rivTr, and tairly rolled him over into the (joomtec'. Sometimes 
a deteated elcjihant will take to the water, and his adversary 
will pursue him across the river. 

The animals are rendered furious bv giving them balls to cat 
made of the wax of the human ear, which the barbeis collect for 
that jmrjio.se ! 

The hair on the tail of an elephant is reckoned of such 
importance, that the piace ol the animal lises or falls accord- 
ing to the (jiiantity and length of the hair on the tail. It is 
sometimes made into bracelets tor Kngli.sh ladies. 

A great number of elephants fought in jiairs during the 
morning; but, to have a good view of the combat, one ought 
to he on the plain on the other side the rivTr, nearer to the 
combatants; the verandah from which we viewed the .s('ene is 
rather too di.stant. 

When the elephant fights were over, two rhinoceros were 
brought before us, and an amusing tight took place between 
them ; they fought like pigs. 

The jilain was covered by nativTs in thousands, on foot or on 
horsebac'k. When the rhinoceros grew fierce, thev charged the 
voi,. 1. N 
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crowd, and it was beautiful to see the mass of people flying 
before them. 

On the Cioomtee, in front of the verandah, a large pleasure- 
boat belonging to his Majesty was sailing uj) and down; the 
boat was made in the shape of a fish, and the golden scales 
glittered in the sun. 

'^rhe s(‘eue was pieturescjue, animated, and full of novelty. 

In an inedosed court, the walls of whi(‘h we overlooked, seven 
or eight tine wild buflaloes were confined: two tigers, one 
hyena, and three bears were turned loose U])on them. 1 expected 
to sec the tigers spring upon the buflaloes, instead of which 
they slunk round and i-oiind the walls of the court, apt)arently 
only anxious to e.sea[>e. The tigers had not a fair chance, and 
W'ere sadly injured, being thrown into the air by the buffaloes, 
and were received again when falling on their enorinoiis horns. 
The buflaloes attacked them three or four together, advancing 
in line with their lu'ads to the ground. 1 observed that when 
the buflaloes came up to the tiger, who was generallv King on 
the ground, and presented their horns (dose to him- -if the 
animal rai.'^ed his })aw' and struck one of them, lie was tossed in 
a moment ; if he remained ((uiet, they sometimes retreated 
without molesting him. 

The bems fought well, but in a most laughable stvle. The 
scene was a cruel one, and I was glad when it was over. Noiu* 
of the animals, liowiwer, were killed. 

A fight was to have taken place between a country horse and 
tw’o tigers, but Lady William llentiiudv broke up the party and 
retired. 1 was anxious to see the animal, Ik‘ is such a vicious 
beast ; the other day he killed two tigers that were turned loose 
upon him. 

Combats also took place between rams: tin* creatures attacdu'd 
each other fleiTidy — the jar and the noise were surprising as 
head met head in lull tilt. Well might they be called battering 
rams ! 

‘^Lv/.- AVe visit(‘d ( onstantia, a bi’antiful and most singular 
liouse, built bv (ieneral Martim* ; it would take pages to 
describe it ; tiu' house is constructed to suit the (dimate; venti- 
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lation is carried up through the walls from the ground-floor to 
the top of the building, and the marble hall is a luxurious 
apartment. The king having refused to give General Martine 
the price he asked for Constantia, the latter declared his tomb 
should be handsomer than any palace in his Majesty’s dominions. 
He therefore built a vault for himself under the house, and 
there be lies buried ; this has desecrated the place, no Musul- 
man can inhabit a tomb. 

The monument stands in the vault ; a bust of the general 
adorns it. Lights are constantly burned before the tomb. The 
figures of four sipalus large as life, with their arms reversed, 
stand in niches at the sides of the monument. In the centre of 
tlie vault, on a long plain slab, is this inscription : 

“Here lies Major-General ('Lnule Martiin*, horn at Lyons, 17-1'); arrived in 
India a conniinn soldier, and died at JiUenow, (lie 1.3tli Dect'niher, 1800. 

FOR IMS sorr..’’ 

Claude Marti nc was a native ol' the city of Lyons. He was 
originally a common soldier, and fought under (’ount Lally ; he 
afterwards entered the servic'c of the Last India C’oinpany, and 
rose to the rank of a Major-general. He died ])osscssed of 
enormous wealth, and endowed a noble charity in (’alcutta, 
called La Martiniere. 

1’he house is a large .and very singular building ; a motto 
fronts tlie whole, “ Laborr rf — hence the name ot 

the house. 

Returning from this interesting place, we proceeded on ele- 
phants to see the Roomee Durwaza, a gateway built at the 
entrance of the city, on the Delhi road, by Ussut-ood-Dowla ; it 
is most beautiful and elegant, a cojiy of a gate at Con- 
stantinople. 

Near this spot is the Imam-lLira, a building almost too 
delicate and elegant to lie described ; it contains the tomb ot 
Ussuf-ood-l)owla, the second king ot this tainily. M ithin the 
court is a beautiful mos(|ue. 

Wc were delighted with the place and the scene altogether — 
the time being evening, and the streets crowded with natives. 

\ 
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The next ])lace visited was the country-house of one oi the 
richest merchants in India, a place called Govinda Bagh. It is 
one of the liandsomest liouses I have entered, ancl beautifully 
furnished, with tine mirrors and lustres j its painted ceilings are 
remarkably well done, and have a very rich eflect ; the pillars 
also in imitation of poq)hyry look extremely well. The owner, 
Govind Lall, lives in a mean dirty house, in one ot the meanest 
gulis (lanes) in the city, that his wealth may not attract robbers 
or cause jealousy. 

‘2r)//o— My husband accompanied the Resident and a party 
to breakfast with the King, and I calk'd on my cliarming iriend, 
Mrs. F , in cantonments. 

In the evening I accompanied the Resident, in his barouche, 
drawn by four tine horses, round tlu' grounds ot Dil-Kusha. 
The carriage was attended by an escort on horseliack ; when it 
passed the guards, arms were presented, and trumpets blown : 
and sometinu's men with baskets of birds running by the side ot 
the carriaire, let them ily whenc'ver tliey caught his eye, in the 
ho])e of some reward l)eing thrown to them tor having liberated 
their captives in compliment to the great man. 

To release captive birds propitiates tlie favour of heaven. 
A great man will release pri^-oneis from jail when he is anxious 
for the recoverv of a relative from inner's, or to procure an heir ! 

The .lanwar Kbana, a nu'uag^'rie tilled witli wild beasts, 
animals of every M)rt, and birds in profusion, next attracted my 
attention. You mav talk of Ix Jardin des IMantes, but the 
Janwar Khana at Luciioa i^ far iKttrr worth visiting. There 
wa.s an immeii'-e Doomba ^hccj), with four horns, and such 
a tail! perfectly enormou'' 

We paid a visit to the tomb of Saadut I lee Khan, the king’s 
grandfather, a beaiititul building, lu'ar which is the tomb of tlu‘ 
begam, both worth sei'ing 

20///. — I rode with the Resident to his country-house, a 
short distance from Luenow', situated in the midst ot delightful 
gardens ; then* are about twentv of these gardens, tilled with 
tine tanks, wells, and beautiful trees ; the Resident contemplates 
turning them into a park. 
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2Hth . — We went over a zenana garden; the liouse, dedicated 
to the ladies, was a good one, situated in a large garden 
surrounded by a high stone wall. The orthodox height ior the 
four walls of a zenana garden is, that no man standing on an 
elephant can overlook them. The building is surrounded with 
tine trees; and a fountain played before it, in which gold and 
silver fish were swimming. Near it was an avenue, in which 
was a swing, the invariable accompaniment of a zenana garden. 
The season in which the ladies more ])articularly dcliglit to 
swing in the open air is dui‘ing the rains. 1 cantered back to 
the Residency at ten a.m. ; the sun was warm, but I thought not 
of his beams. 

After breakfast, 1 retired to write my journal (knowing how 
much [deasure it would give her for whom it wtis kept), although 
I had that delightful man, Colonel (Gardner, to converge with; 
such a liigli caste gentleman ! how^ f wisli 1 had his picture ! lie 
is married to a native princess, and his granddaughter is be- 
trothed to one of the princes of Delhi. 1lie hegam, his wite, is 
in Luenow', but so ill that I have been unable to pay my res])ects 
to her. (\)lonel (hirdner has promised me, if we will visit Agra 
or Delhi next year, which we hope to do, he will give me letters 
of introduction to some of the ladies of the palace, under which 
circumstances I ^hall have the oj>[)ortunity of seeing Delhi to 
the greatest advantage. 

A verv hue corps of men, called Gardner’s Horse, were 
raised by him ; single-handed nothing can resist them, such 
masters are they of their horses and weapons. I told him, I 
was anxious to see good native riding, and feats of horsemanslhp ; 
he said, “ :\n old servant of mine is now' in laicnow, in the 
king’s service; he is the line^t horseman in India. I gave that 
man loO rupees a month iabout InO/. per annum) for the plea- 
sure of seeing him ride. He could cut his way through thou- 
sands. All men who know any thing of native horsemanship, 
know' that man : he has just sent me word he cannot pay his 
respects to me, tor it he were to do so, the king would turn 
him out of service.” I asked why? He an^'Wered, “There is 
such a jealousy oi the Kngh>b at (inirt a> tor the king, he 
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is a poor creature, and can neither like nor dislike. Ilakiin 
Mehndie the minister rules him entirely, and he abhors the 
English.” 

It is a curious circumstance that many of the palaces in 
Luenow have fronts in imitation of tlie palaces in Najdes and 
Rome, &c. ; and the real native palace is beyond in an enclosed 
space. 

Being tired with writing, 1 will go down and talk to Colonel 
Gardner; should no men be in the room, he will converse 
respecting the zenana, but the moment a man enters, it is a 
forbidden subject. 

Luenow is a very beautiful city ; and the view from the roof 
of tlie Residency jiarticularly good. 

I am fatigued with my ride throiigli the sun ; nevertheless, 
I will go out on an elephant tliis evenimr, and view all the 
old part of the city, f like (his bara sahib life; this living 
en prlncr ; in a climate so fine as this is at present it is 
delightful. 

The subjects of his Majesty of Oude ixrc by no means desirous 
of ])articipating in the blessings of British rule. They are a 
richer, sleeker, and merrier race than the natives in the terri- 
tories of the Company. 

What a delightful com[)anion is this C’olonel Gardner! 1 
have had the mo>t interesting conversation with him, which has 
been interrupted by his being obliged to attend his poor sick 
wife, as he calls the begam. She is very ill, and her mind is as 
much affected as her body . he cannot persuade her to call in 
the aid of medicine. A short time ago, she lost her son, Allan 
Gardner, aged twenty-nine years : then she lost a daughter and 
a grandson ; afterwards a favourite daughter; and now another 
young grandson is dangerously ill. These misfortunes have 
broken her spirit, and '^he refuses all medical aid. That dear 
old man has made me WTcp liki; a child. [ could not hear the 
recital of his sorrows and sufferings. H(! said, ‘‘ You often see 
me talking and apparently cheerful at the Kesident’s table, when 
my heart is bleeding.” 

We have had a long conversation res|)ecting his own life, and 
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I have been trying to persuade him to writc.it. He says, “ If 
I were to write it, you would scarcely believe it ; it would 
appear fiction.” He is gone to the sick bcgam. How I long 
foi another tdc a tete^ in the hope of learning his private 
history ! 

He must have been, and is, very handsome ; such a high 
caste man ! How lie came to marry the begam I know not. 
What a romance his love must have been ! I wish 1 had his 
portrait, just as he now appears, so dignified and interesting. 
His partiality flatters me greatly. 
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REVELATIONS OE LIEE IN THE ZENANA. 


1831. — Pedigree of the Kings of Oiule— Liicnow Moliurs— Anniversary of the 
Coronation — ^The Prime Minister — Khema-jah — Peiedooa Biickht — Evil 
omens — Mossem-ood-Dowla— Largesse — liars, Pan, and Atr — The Zenana 
— Sultana Boa — Miilka Zumanee- CJosseina- — 'rajmahul — Pluiality of wives. 

Saadi T Khan, known at first niidcr the name of Alcer Muham- 
mad Ameen, descended in a direct line from the Imam Mousa 
Kasim, of the family of x\li, esteemed in Persia as of the 
highest and most noble extraction. During the civil wars, he 
(juitted Khorasan, his native province, and repaired to Lahore, 
where he took the name of Saadut Khan. On the accession of 
Mahmud SliTih, he was created a noble of the empire, and 
Soohadar of Oude, with the titles of “ Pillar of the empire, 
contident sujiport of the state, Meer Muhammad Ameen Khan, 
the Glory of War.^^ 

Fortune liaving proved favourable, he sent for his only sister, 
the widow ot a nobleman, Jaafer Beg, and her two sons, and 
bestowed his only daughter in marriage on the elder brother, the 
young Nawab Munsoor Ulee Khan, commonly called Sefdar 
Jung, who on the death of his uncle was confirmed by the king 
in his government of Oude. He died in 1 75f>, leaving Soojah- 
ood-Dowla his son and succes.sor. 

Soojah-ood-Dowla, the first prince of the race, died leaving 
two sons, Ussuf-ood-Dowla and Saadut Ulee Khan. Llssuf- 
ood-Dowla ascended the masnud ; he built Luenow, and most of 
the palaces around the (‘ity, also the Roomee Durwazah, and 
the Imarn-Bara ; in the latter he was buried. 
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The Daulut Khana was also built by him ; in it is his picture, 
by Zoftani. In fact, whenever you ask who built this or that 
place, the answer is sure to be Ussuf-ood-Dowla. 

lie died, leaving no issue, and w\as succeeded by Wuzeer Dice 
Khan, an adopted son, but whom he declared to be his own. 
Mr. Cherry was at this time Resident of Luenow. Sir John 
Shore deposed Wuzeer Dice Khan, on account of his not being 
the real son of the late king, and raised Saadut Ulee Khan to 
the throne, the brother of Ussuf-ood-Dowla. 

The deposed Wuzeer went to Benares, and attempted to 
rouse the natives to murder all the English. In })iirsuance of 
which plan, Ulee Khan came to Mr. Cherry’s house, he being at 
that time Resident at Benares, and murdered him, while sitting 
at breakfast. The house of Mr. and Mrs. Davis, of the Civil 
Service, was attacked. Mr. Davis and his wife ran up a narrow 
winding staircase to the roof of the house, where, witli a hog- 
spear, he defended the door of the staircase, and kept liis pur- 
suers at hay uiiti! the arrival of the military from cantonments. 
The roof of the house being Hat, as is the custom in India, and 
the narrowness of the winding stair admitting only one person 
at a time, Mr. Davis was able to defend himself, and killed 
several of the assailants. Wuzeer Ulee Khan was confined for 
life in the Fort, in (’alcutta, and died a few years ago. 

Saadut Ulee Khan, the brother of Ussuf-ood-Dowla, amassed 
thirteen millions of money, and left the throne to his son, 
(ihazee- oocl - Dcen . 

The Nawal) Wuzeer, Ghazee-ood-Decn Hydur, assumed the 
sceptre by the advice of his minister, Agha Meer. He cast oft' 
allegiance to Delhi, and stam])ed coins in his own name. 

The gold mohurs struck by- him, bear the following inscrip- 
tion in the Per>ian character,: — 

“ Coined in the 'I’n-asury of Liicnou, Soubali Oudo, in tho iJrd year 

of till- great and auspicious reign. Struck in ^ilvc^ and gold, by the 
grace of Ciod, the gi\cr of all good, by Gbazec ood-Dcen Hydur, the 
(ircat Lord, the King of Tinu*.” 


The crown is placed between tw'o standards, on each ol 
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which is a fish : tlie standards arc supported by leopards : 
beneath the crown is the double-handled dap;ger, a most 
formidable weapon ; and at the base of the whole are two 
large fish. 

Ghazee-ood-Deen Ilydur had no son, and one only daughter, 
who married her cousin, and had issue Mossem-ood-Dowla, the 
true heir to tlie throne; a man whom you may see constantly 
at the present king’s table. 

Ghazee-ood-Deen, instead of leaving the throne to his true heir 
and grandson Mossem-ood-Dowla, left it to Nuseer-ood-Deeii 
Hydur, a hoy whom the king declared to he his own son by a 
slave girl ; but who, they say, is in reality the son of a 
dhobee (washerman) belonging to the palace. 11iis man is the 
present king of Luenow. The English are aware of these facts. 
On the decease of the present king, the succession will he dis- 
puted, as he wishes to place a boy, named Khema-jah, on the 
masiiud, instead of his own son, Feredooa Ikickht Aloona-jah : 
but for the history of these two boys, I refer you to the lives of 
the wives of the king. 

The Aluhammadan law allows an adopted son to take the 
j)lace of a legitimate son at the pleasure of the j)arent, by 
which law Nuseer-ood-Deen 1 lydur claimed the throne, and put 
aside Mo.ssem-ood-Dowla, the grandson of Ghazec-ood-Deen 
Ilydur. 

2[)ih . — We drove to ikirouda, a jialace built in the French 
style ; I saw there nothing worthy of remark, but two marble 
tables, inlaid in the most delicate and beautiful manner with 
flowers of the convolvulus. 

— The Resident and all his party breakfasted with the 
King on the anniversary of his coronation, which takes jilacc 
in any month, and on any day, according to his Majestv’s 
[)lcasure. 

During breakfast my attention was deeply engrossed by the 
prime minister, the Nawab Mootuzim-ul-Dowla, iMehndee Ulec 
Khan Bahadur, commonly called Nawab Hakim Mehndi. I 
conversed with him at times, and eyed him well as lu' was seated 
next to me, and opposite the King, telling his beads the whole 
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time, for good luck perhaps ; his rosary was composed of enor- 
mous pearls. 

His majesty’s hootjii was presented to the Nawab ; Lord 
William Bentinck and the Resident were honoured with the 
same : it is a great distinction ; no subject can smoke, unless by 
permission, in the royal presence. Iloocjijs are only presented 
to the Governor-general, the Commander-in-chief, the Resident, 
and the Bishop of Calcutta — if he likes a pipe. 

Numerous histories respecting the prime minister were cur- 
rent in the bazar, far too romantic and extraordinary to be 
believed, of which the following is a specimcTi : 

“ The truth or falsehood of the story rests on the head of 
the narrator'.” 

“ The dagger in his bosom and salutation in his moutlC.” 

The hakim (physician or learned man) was formerly employed 
on a salary of about twenty ru])ees a month. The commencement 
of his enormous fortune began thus:- — He was in tents in the 
district ; a very rich Hindoo was with him, within the (kanats) 
(‘anvass walls, with which tents are surrounded. This man was 
said to have died during the night ; his corpse was given to his 
relations, who were in the cam[), to he burned according to 
Hindoo custom. There were two black marks round the neck 
of the corpse. It is a custom amongst Hindoos to put sweet- 
meats into the iiujuth of a dead body. When they opened the 
mouth of the corpse for this purpose, within it was found a 
huger, bitten off at the second joint. On that very night the 
confidential servant of the hakim lost his huger ! The hakim 
seized the man’s treasure, whicdi laid the foundation of his 
fortune. fie next took into pay a number of thieves and 
murderers, who made excursions, and shared the booty with the 
hakim. Thev say the man’s art is such that he keeps in favour 
both with natives and Luroi)eans, in s})ite of his crimes. 

Having been unable to bring the Resident over to his views, 
he is his sworn enemv, and would give thousands to any one 
who would poison him. Many of the servants now’ standing 
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behind the Resident’s chair know the reward they might obtain. 
They would not poison any dish from which many might eat, 
the most likely thing in which it would be administered would 
be coffee or ice ! 

Alter breakfast, the King went into the next apartment, where 
the Resident, with all due form, having taken off tlie King’s 
turhan, placed the crown u})on his head, and he asc'ended the 
inasnud. 

Kliema-jah, tlie eldest boy, about fourteen \ears of age, is an 
ill-looking low caste wretch, with long, straigld, lank hair, 
coarse, falling lips, and bad teeth. The manners and looks 
of the boy proclaim his caste. lie was the first person 
presented to his Majesty, and received lour or five dresses of 
honour, made of thick Benares gold and sil\ei’ kimkhwab, which 
were nil |)ut upon his person one over the other. A jewelled 
turban was put on his head, and a necklace of pearls and [)re- 
cious stones round his lu'ck ; and over all these dresses ol’ 
honour were placed four or live pairs of (’ashmere shaw ls. A 
sword, dagirer, and shield were given him ; an elejihant, a horse, 
and a palaiHjuin. llavinc; madt' his s;ihim to his majestv, and 
offered some gold mohur'^, he retired. 

The young(‘r boy, Feredooa Buckht, a bold and independent 
child, then came forward and received the same presents in the 
same style. 

The khirats (dresses of honour) are sometimes given awav to 
dcpeiuhaits on the same dav ; this, if known, would bi‘ considered 
an insult. 

Then ap])eared the minister, the NawTib llakhn Mehndi : 
when the first dre^s of honour was [uit on him, it being too 
small, he could onlv put in one arm ; and thcav he stood shaking, 
perhaps from an idea of its being a bad omen. The Nawiib 
])rostrated himself before the King, and took off his own turban; 
his Majesty himself immediately plac-cd a jewelled one on the* 
unc*overed head ot tin; rninisti'r. Imagine the old man, sinking 
beneath the weight of years, his head totally bald, and bis person 
overwhelmed wa’th dresses of honour, shawls, and presciffs, like 
tho^'C before' given to the voung princes : he tri'mbled so much, 
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the elepliant-goad fell from liis hand, a sign of his own fall ; 
and the gold mohurs he attempted to retain in his hands fell at 
the foot of the throne. The j)eople say there is a i)ro])heey he 
will come to an untimely end next February: — ‘‘A bad omen 
ought not to be mentioned*.’" 

When Mossem-ood-Dowla (the true heir) ai)proached, he was 
coldly received, and a deep cloud for some time darkened his 
countenance. Mossem-ood-Dowla is a fine, handsome man, with 
a keen eye, and a very intelligent, good-natured countenance. 
It was a ])ainjul sight to sec him do homage to one who had no 
right to the throne, hut through the power of an unjust law. 

I was standing next to the Resident and the Prime Minister, 
when, during a pait ot the cei*emony, a shower of precious 
stones was thrown over us ; I looked at the Resident, and saw' 
him move iiis arm to allow the valuables that had fallen upon 
him to drop to the ground ; I imitated his e\amj)lc by moving 
my scarf, on w hich some were caught ; it would ha\ e been infra 
(ll(j. to have ndained them ; tlu^y fell to the ground, and were 
scrambled for by the natives; the shower (‘onsisted of emeralds, 
rubies, pearls, &c., &c. 

A niagiiiti(|ue style of largesse! 

Alter all the dresses of honour had been presented to the 
difien'iit persons, a bar (a necklace of gold and silver tinsel, 
very elegantly made.) was placed around the neck of each of the 
visitors ; atr ol roses was put on my hands, and on the hands 
of some other visitors, in com[)liment to the Resident, by his 
Majesty himsell. Pan was |)resented, and rose water was 
s])rinkled over us ; alter w hicdi ceremonies, we all made our 
hohut hohut uduh salani" to the King of Oude, and took our 
de[)arture. 1 he gold and >ilver tinsel bars have been substituted 
for strings of pearl, which it was,eustomary to |)resent to visitors, 
until an order of government, promulgated four vears ago, 
forbade the acceptance of presents. 
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THE ZENANA. 

“ LOVK AND MUSK DO NOT RKMAIN CONCEALED 

“ WHEREVER THERE IS A FAIRY-EACED DAMSEL, SHE IS ATTENDED RY 
A DEMON 

The following account of the Begams was given me by one 
whose life would have paid the forfeit, had it been known he had 
revealed the secrets of the zenana ; he desired me not to mention 
it at the time, or he should be murdered on quitting Oude. 

SULTANA BOA. 

“ The Queen is the daughter of his Royal Highness Mirza 
Muhammad Suliman Shekd, the own brother of the present 
Emperor of Delhi, Akbar Shrih. 

From the first day after marriage, neglected and ill-treated, 
she was only allowed, until lately, twenty iTq)ees a day ; she has 
now 2000 rupees a month, but is not ])ermitted to leave her 
apartments ; the servants of her family have all been discharged, 
and she is in fact a prisoner. Neither tlie King nor any of Ins 
family ever visit her, and no other person is permitted to approach 
her apartments. 

“ The lady of the Resident told me, ‘ She is a great beauty, the 
Iiandsomcst woman she ever saw 1 have seen her sister, and 
can easily believe she has not exagg(Tatcd. The Queen is now 
about sixteen or seventeen years old (18‘10), and has been 
married, I believe, about five years. 

“ Mirza Suliman Shekd, the father, lived at Luenow since the 
time of Ussuf-ood-Dowla, and was forced by the late King of 
Oude to give him his daughter in marriage. The inehn (dower) 
of the Princess was settled at five crores and the father had a 
grant of 5000 rupees a month, which is not paid ; and in June, 
1828, the Prince was insulted, and obliged to quit Luenow with 
every sort of indignity.’' 

MULKA ZUMANEi:. 

“The second begam is the wife of Ramzanee, a cherkut or 

' Oriental Proverb^, No. .37. * Ibid. No. 38. 

’ A karor is ten millions. 



elephant servant, wlio is now pensioned on thirty npx'es a 
month, and kept in surveillance at Sandee ; some time after la r 
marriage tlic lady proved nanghly, and was next acknowledged as 
the vhhe amio of an itinerant harher ; slu‘ left him, and took sca viee 
with Mii’za Jewad Ali lieg’s tamily as a sei*vant-of-all-\vork. on 
eight anas a month and her food. Slui was next heard of as a 

gram-grinder at serai, where her eldest son, ])v name d'iU 

looah, was horn ; her next child was a daughter. 

'‘At this time iMoonah Jrdi (Feredooa iUiekht) was born In 
the palace ; and, amongst others wdio sought the situation of 
nurse, Ramzanee s wife attended ; she was aj)proved of l>y the 
hakims, and was installed imrse to the heir-appara nt. 

Her age was then near forty, her size immoderate, her com- 
plexion the darkest ; hut she soon obtained such influence over 
the King, that lie married her, and gave hei* the title' ol‘ — (the 
daughter of the Kmperor Furrukshere, and the wife of the 
Fmperor Aroliummud Sl)ah,) — Alulka Zumanee ! Well i]iay she 
exclaim, ‘ Oh Father! J have got into a strange dilliculty, f have 
left olf picking up cow^-dung, and am emplo\ed in embroidery’'’ 

“ She has a jaghec'r of r)(),(M)() ru])ees a rnontli, and the power 
of expending f)!), ()()() rupees more from the treasury monthly 
Her son Tillooah was about three yc'ars of age when she was 
entertained as nurse, but such was her ])ower, that his Majesty 
publicly declared himself the father of the boy, and he was in 
conse(|uencc rec'ognised as heir to the crown, with the title ol 
Khema Jah ! ” 

Idle King has five (jucens, although hv Mahummadan kuv he 
ought only to have four. His Majesty of Oude possesses, to a 
considerable extent, that peculiarly masculine faculty of retain- 
ing the passion, and changing the object. 

He heeds not the [iroveib, '' f)o not put \our heard into the 
hands of another 

As tar as I recollect tlu' history of his last and fa\nui‘ite wife, 
it is this 

The Nawab Hakim Mehndi, finding his intliKiue less than 
usual, a(lo|)ted a \«lch girl as his daughter, because the King 
‘ Oiu'iital I’l ON Li 1)^, No.au. ■’ Ibni, la. 
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admired her, and induced his Majesty to marry her. Her name 
is Cosseina ; she is not pretty, but possesses great influence over 
her royal lover. This girl, some Iburteen months ago, was 
dancing at the Residency for twenty-five rupees a night : and a 
woman of such low caste not even a sa’Ts would have married 
her. The King now calls the hakim his father-in-law, and 
says, “ I have married your daughter, but you have not married 
her mother ; I insist on your marrying iier mother.” The hakim 
tries to fight ofl‘, and savs he is too old ; but the King often 
annoys him by asking when the marriage is to take place. 

“ There is no bird like a man /.c. so volatile and unsteady. 

The beautiful Tajmahul, whom I mentioned in tliapter X., is 
entirely superseded by this (josseina, the present reigning 
fiuourite; Tajmahril has taken to drinking, and all the King’s 
drunken bouts are held at lier house. 

When he marched to Cawnpore, he took Tajmaluil and 
(losseina with him, and their retinue vas immense, it is said, 
that the beautiful Timoorian, Sultana Boa, the IViiu'css of Delhi, 
was so nuK'ii disgusted at her father’s being forced to give lier in 
marriage to Xus.seer-ood-Deen liydur, and looked upon him as a 
man of such low (uste, in comi)aris()n with herself, that she 
never allowed him to enter her palace, — a virgin (jueen. 

Her sister, Mulka Bcgam, marric'd her first cousin, Mir/a 
Selim, the son of the emj)eror, Akbar Shah ; Irom w hom she 
eloped with Mr. James Hardner, and to the latter she was atter- 
wards married. This elopement was the cause of tlie greatest 
annoyance and distress to Col. Cardner, nor did he grant his 
forgiveness to his son for years afterwards. 

Affairs beinir in so unj)leasant a state at the C’ourt ol Luenowg 
was the cause of Lady Wni. Jkmtinck’s being unable to visit the 
zenana ; and alter her ladyship’s de{)arture, 1 was |)revented 
going there by the same reason. 

One cannot be surpri.sed at a Musulman’s taking advantage 
of the permission given him by his lawgiver with respect to a 
plurality of wives. 


Orirnt.'ii Fn>vt il}s, Xo. 11. 
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The Prophet himself did not set the best possible example in 
his own domestic circle, having had eighteen wives ! Nevertheless, 
his code of laws respecting marriage restricted his followers to 
four wives, besides concubines. 

In a book jniblished in England, it is observed, “there are 
some instances of remarkable generosity in the conduct of good 
wives, which would hardly gain credit with females differently 
educated.” This, being interpreted, means, a good wife provides 
new wives for her husband ! 

The King is very anxious the Resident should patronize 
Kherna Jah, his adopted son, and is much annoyed he can gain 
no control over so independent and noble-minded a man. 



CHAPTER XIX 


I'llF, UETUUN TO ALLAIIAIiAD. -F XKCIJTION OF TWFN'I'Y- 
I'TVF THUCS. 


“who has SKF.N to-mouuow 

i. c. Knjoy to-day, no one knows wliat will happen to-morrow 

Uemo\al to Allahabad — Crocodiles — Aurnnzehe’s Fort — 'Dk' Old Well at 
Knrrnh — AriiXid at Allahabad —d'lu‘ I'hennanlidote— 'd'lu> Kin<j;’s Picture and 
tlie (’elestials — I’attu — ]’]x(‘CUlion of 'Pwenty-livt* d'hii^s— diolera- -'I'lic 
I’dfect on the Insane — 'I'he v\r<d)ian Leprosy — Kle])hanli;isis- -Asylums ior the 
lllindand ibr Ja‘ptis--Lachhmi, the (loddt'ss of Prospcnty — Intiaist* Heat — 
Laily Risin*^ -Dan/^er of a 'riieimantidote— List ol’ Seivants, 

IS.Al. Feb. \sL — Wc (jiiittcd the Residency at Luenow, feelinii; 
^HTatly gratified by the kindness we had experienced from the 
Resident, and returned to Cawnpore. 

AVe now [irejtared for our removal to Allahabad, the horses 
and carriaii;es havini:: been dispatched by land ; the furniture, 
&c., was put into six ;^H’eat country boats, one of which, an 
immense 90(1 mun jtataila, contained cows, sheej), i:;oats, besides 
a number of fowls, t^uinea-fowds, turkeys, ^c. ; and on theto]) of 
all was a irreat thermantidote. 

17///.- — We (juilted Cawnpore, and commenced our voyage 
dow n the (Janies. 

l^</// The low sandhatiks in the river swarm with crocodiles ; 
ten are basking on a haid\ to the left of our boat, and live or six 
are just ahead. The srihih has fired at them several times, hut 
they are beyond the reach of pistol shot. They are timid 
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animals ; as soon as yon ap])roacli them they dive down into tlic 
river. We have only seen the long-nosed crocodiles, none of 
the snub-nosed alligators. What a monster there is very near 
us, and such a winsome wee one hy its side ! I want a baby 
crocodile very mueb for my cabinet. 

At Sheorajporc our friends tried to tempt us to remain with 
them, showing us a nil-gab, a wild boar, hares, black par- 
tridges, and the common grey partridges, that they bad shot ; 
and ottering us an ele[)bant to enable us to join the sportsmen 
the next day. 

Tlow much I enjoy the (piietude of floating down the river, 
and admiring the [)ictures(pie ghats and tcnnples on its banks 1 
This is the country of the pieturescjue, and the banks of the river 
in parts are beautiful. 

On the rnorningof our quitting Luenow, my aide-de-camp, the 
young Bhopaul chieftain, was made quite ha|)i)y by being allowed 
to make his salani to his Majesty, who gave him a dress of 
honour. 

1 can write no more ; the sahib’s vessel has lugaoed, that is, 
has made last to the bank ; 1 must go out shooting with him, 
and mark the game. 

19/// _We slept off Nobusta; the wind was very high, it blew 
a gale, but the high bank afforded us protection. Our boats are 
large, flat-bottomed, shallow, and broad country boats, on each ot 
which a great house is built ot bamboo and mats, and the root 
is thatched. The interior is fitted up with coloured chintz, like 
that used for tents. Such unwieldy vessels are very likely to be 
upset in a storm. The great pataila, which contains the cows, 
&c., has given us much trouble; she has been aground several 
times, being, from her height and bulk, almost unmanageable in 
a strong wind. 

It is very cold, the ratn is falling fast ; all the servants and 
the crew look so deplorable, and keep their shoulders to their 
ears. The horses on their march will be exposed to it ; they are 
merely sheltered by a tree at night,- ^a cold berth foi animals 
accustomed to warm stables. 

20M.— This has been a day of rain and contrary wind ; we 
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have made but little way, and bcin^ unable to reach Mirzapore, 
have lugaoed off a sand-bank. 

— We breakfasted at Mirzapore, and reached Kurrah at 
night, where we moored our little fleet under an old lort built 
by Aurunzebe. No sooner had we made fast, than a heavy 
storm came on, accompanied by thunder and lightning, hail and 
rain ; the latter was so heavy, it soaked through the thatch of 
the bamboo houses on the boats,* and rendered us very imcoin - 
fortable. The large j)ataila was missing, but came in the next 
day with her cargo ot cows and sheep ; ironi her height she must 
have been in danger, as she had not gained the laud wdien the 
storm came on. 

We have moored just below^ Aurunzebe’s fort, over which T 
have roamed; it js an excellent subject for a sketch ; the view 
from the height is bcautilnl. 

On the other side i^ an old well, built ot the very small llin- 
dostani bricks ; the river has washed away all the bank in which 
the well was originallv sunk, and it now' stands naked on the 
sand, — a remarkable object. 

2Mh . — We arrived at Allahabad, and my husband took charge 
of his a|)pointment. Then commenced dinner-))arties given in 
honour of our return by our old friends at the station. 

Am I not hai)py once more in dear old Prag ? We have no 
troubles as at Oawn[)()rc ; no one jioisons our horses; all the 
people around us a|)|)car pleased at our return, and eager to 
serve us ; our neighbours here are triends interested in our 
welfare. My old carpenters, the saddler, the ironsmith, the 
painter, the stonecutter, and the sealing-wax-maker, are all in 
their old nooks in the verandah. 

March l.s7.— ft was so cold wc had fires of an evening, which 
were not discontinued until the oth ot the month. 

Our friend Capt. B is going home ; he will tell those we 

love of our goings out and comings in, and will be as a connecting 
link to those, betwixt whom and us this great gulph ot distance 
is fixed. It really re(juires an exile troin home to be able to 
enjoy its blessings. He will, or ought to run about almost de- 
mented for the first year. Heaven prosper the good country I 
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[ hope to turn Hampshire hog myself, either here or liereafter, 
after the Pythagorean system. 

The weatlier is becoming very hot ; we are making our liouse 
look cool and comfortable, colouring it with French grey, and 
hanging pankhas in i)rcparation for the hot winds. We hope 
to feel cool by the aid of a thennantidote, for wliich we are 
building a terrace and verandah. 

The therniaiitidote is a structure awful to behold ; but we 
shall benefit from its good effect ; and, like a steam-boat, shall 
be able to do without wind, which, with the tattis comiiionly in 
use, is the slur ([ud non iov fraicliciir. 

A thermantidote is an enormous machine for forcing cool air 
into the house; it is made of amra (mango wood), or of sakoo 
(shorea robusta) : the wheels and axle are of iron. In height, it 
is about seven feet, in breadth four or five, and some nine or ten 
or twelve feed in length. 

There is a little machine sold in England, under the name of 
a fire-blower, which is on the same principle, and is almost a 
miniature thermantidote. It aFo resembles in some respects a 
machine for winnowing corn, but on a larger scale. 

The thermantidote, which is hollow, and of circular form, 
has a projecting funnel, which is put through and fixed into 
a window ol’ the house, from the machine which stands in the 
verandah. 

In the interior, four large fans are afhxed to an iron axle, 
which, passing through the (centre of the machine, is turned 
round by two men on the outside ; by which means the tans 
revolve, and force the air out of the thennantidote through the 
funnel into tlic house. 

To render the outer air cool, which is thus driven into the 
house, a circle of about four .feet in diameter is cut out in the 
planks whic'h form the t\Vo broad sides of the thermantidote ; 
and beyond these circles kbas-khas tattis are atlixed ; so that 
the vacuum produced by forcing the air out of the machine is 
su])plied by air passing through the tattis. 

On each side of the thermantidote, on the outside at the top, 
a long trough is fixed, perforated with small holes in its bottom. 
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Water is constantly junircd into these troughs, which, dropj)iug 
througli the holes upon the tattls placed below thcni, kee})S 
them constantly wetted. This water is received below in two 
similar trougdis, and, passing through a little spout at the 
side, is collected in tubs, or in large high cartlicii pans. Coolies 
are constantly employed in handing uj) this water, in thiliyas 
(earthen waterpots), to other coolies on the top of the thermau- 
tidote, whose business it is to keep the tattis constantly dnj)j)ing 
wet. ily this means, all the air that [lasses into the body of the 
machine through the wetted khas-khas is rendered cool, and lit 
to be forced into the house by the action ol the Ians in their 
circular course. 

The therniantidote stands upon lour small wheels, which 
lacilitate the movement of so cumbersome and ponderous a 
machine. 

Khas-khas was put on the thermantidote to-day ; you have 
no idea how fragrant, delicious, and leiVeshing is the scent of the 
fivsh klias kha^, which is the root of a high jungle grass, (‘ailed 
gandar landropogon muricatum). These fibrous roots are thinly 
worked into bamboo frames, whi(‘h lit exactly into the therman- 
tidote, or into windows. These frames are kept con.stantly 
watered, for the purpose of (‘ooling the hot w ind ; which, passing 
throuirh the wetted roots, is lowered many degrees in temj)era- 
turc‘, owing to the evaporation that is produced. 

Our station is about t(^ be increased by the addition ol two 
r.oards , one of Revenue, and oiU‘ of (aiminal and Civil Justice. 
Hie station is already sulliciently large for ([uict society. 

We have received the news of a Chinese revolution ; or l ather 
the old s(piabl)le, but of a more violent sort, betwecai the Fac- 
tory and the Hong merchants. Trade is stopped, and the 
papers here are talking of tlie ncc('ssity of fitting out an expe- 
dition to chaNtise the cele>tials. The tnoh broke into the Fac'tory, 
and, amongst other extravagancies, amused themselves with 
spitting at the King’s picture, and then turning it with its face 
to the wall ! 

The Arabs bring down a sort of coarse shawl, called puttuah 
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I was examining some, intending to purchase it : “ This is not a 
good piece,” said 1. ‘‘The name of God is better than this!” 
exclaimed the man, with indignation ; meaning, nothing is 
superior to it but the name of Godh 

EXECUTION OF TWENTY-FIVE THUGS. 

May ^th . — The inhabitants at Juhbulpore were this morning 
assembled to witness tlie execution of twenty -five Tliugs, who 
were all hanged at the same time, arrangements having been 
previously made, it would he impossible to find in any country 
a set of men who meet death with more indifference than these 
wretches ; and, had it been in a better cause, they would have 
excited universal symi)athy. 

As it was, tliere \\as something dreadful in the thought that 
men, who had so often imbrued their hands in blood, should 
meet their death with such carelessness. I believe they had 
previously re(ji;ested to he allowed to fasten the cord around 
their necks with their own hands ; certain it is that each indi- 
vidual, as soon as he had adjusted the noose, jum[)ed off the 
beam, and launched himself into eternity ; and those who first 
mounted the ladder selected their ropes, rejecting such as did 
not please them. One of them, who had leaj)ed off the beam, 
and had been hanging for more than three seconds, put his hand 
u[) and [lulled his cap over his face. 

This is the second execution of Thugs that has taken place 
here, but no accident hat)pened this time, nor did a single rope 
break. 

However satisfied with the justice of their sentence, of which, 
from the many sanguinary murders proved, there can be no 
doubt ; still, it cannot but be lamented that the course of 
justice is so slow ; as these tnen, who were this day executed, 
have been in prison ibr more than eight years, for want of suf- 
ficient evidence. 

The number of Thugs in the neighhouring countries is enor- 
mous ; a hundred and tilleen, 1 believe, belonged to the party of 
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which twenty-five were executed, and the remainder are to be 
transported ; and rcj)ort says there are as many more in the 
Sau 2 ;or jail. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the i)rincipal assistants of 
this district, who have succeeded in capturing so many of them ; 

and Capt. S has the satisfaction of knowing that by his 

endeavours tliese men have been seized. 

The extent of murder committed by the Thugs exceeds belief; 
and some time since a serjeant-major was murdered by a party 
of them. One of the principal assistants, some time ago, when 
marching in the district, received inibrmation that some bodies 
wliich had been strangled were under his tent, and upon digging, 
he discovered a great m;my ! 

One of the men \Nho were executed this morning was a cha- 
prasi, who had been sent towards Nagpoi'e to seize tiic party, 
but who joined himself witli them, and by his presence j)rotected 
them. 

A guard of a company of sipahis, under the command of 

Lieut. G , was in attendance ; but there was not the slightest 

disturhanec, nor did the natives betray the slightest emotion of 
any kind, except one Nujeeb, who fainted. 

A Sneer A TOR. 

18///. — Deep grief and alHiction has fallen upon us ; the 
hap|)iness of our lives is overcast : the stroke of (h ath has 
deprived us of one beloved most tenderly. 

Our physician has just (piitted us: we have had a conversa- 
tion on the subject of the dreadlui malady that has wrought for 
us so much misery : Ik‘ says, 

“ Cholera is the endemic of Oeylon : from the year 1H18 to 
1817 I never met with it in India. In 1^17 it burst out in a 
madhouse, of which I had the cliarge, and the patients con- 
fined there died daily, in the course of a few hours after the 
first seizure. The horror produced amongst the unfortunate 
insane was so great that many became perfectly sane. One 
instai»cc was remarkable. 

“A man wlio had attempted to de^tm^^ 
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frenzy, by cutting his own throat, and stabbing himself, became 
perfectly sane ; and coming to me, cntrccitcd to be allowed to 
leave the mad-house, as he was sure he should die of the 
cholera. It was utterly impossible his request could be granted 
at the moment ; in the course of the week he fell a victim to 
the malady he dreaded.’’ 

Our medical man added, “ The causes of cholera arc quite 
unknown. I know that the disease is often confined to a space 
of two or three hundred yards : for instance, deaths occur daily 
in the madhouse. In the jail, which contained five hundred 
prisoners, and was not three hundi-ed yards distant, not a case 
ap])eared. I was so well convinced of the disease being con- 
fined to a certain spot, that I applied for leave to remove all the 
insane to a spare room in the jail ; from the time of their 
entering the jail, not one man died of cholera. 

“The environs, as well as the interior of the madhouse were 
([uite clear and pure ; no stagnant water, nothing that could 
generate disease in any shape.” 

I mentioned that it was siq)poscd our beloved one had been 
exposed to the baneful intluence of cholera, in passing through 
Arcot, where it was known to be. He said, “ Certainly not, it 
would not lurk about a person twenty-four hours.” Until the 
monu'iit she was seized she was in perfect health. “ I once saw 
a man, iircviously in good health, seized with cholera; he w^as 
sitting in a chair, talking to me : he dropped — his nervous 
])owcr (juitc prostrated ; he was perfectly sensible the whole 
time, and died in a fewv hours.” 

I asked, if the sufierings were not very great — the physician 
replied, “ I should think not, from the extreme want of life in 
the body. The efiect of the illness is such, that the vital spark 
is almost extinguished whilst st^ill the body breathes.” He said, 
“ You should not grieve at tlie speedy termination of her illness ; 
from severe cholera it is hardly possible to recover. Ihose who 
do reeova'r, generally lii\ger on for twelve or fourteen days, and 
then expire in a melancholy state: it is better it should termi- 
nate at once 

* See .Xppemlix, No. 18. 
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It cainc froDi Ceylon, and broke out with dreadful severity in 
1817; especially in what irc call Jk'ugal, which is 100 miles 
around the IVesidency ; since which time, it has raged })artially 
in Calcutta, and all the Lower Provinces, also in the liigher ; 
hut in the Central J’rovinces, in which Allahabad is situated, it 
is very rare, only one case of cholera having occurred during 
the last two years at this station. 

At iku’hampore it is dreadfully prevalent ; the 48th regi- 
ment (piittcd this a short time ago by the river, and lost nine 
men at that place. No diet, no care, can avail. Our medical 
man said, “ I can compare it to nothing but a flash of light- 
ning; its ertects are instantaneous; the nerves from the lirst 
moment are })Owerless, dull, and torj)id.^’ 

If T were to he seized with it to-morrow, I should only 
strive to resign myself <[uietly to my fate, h'eling, that to strive 
against the malady is hopeless : in fever you have ho])e, in 
choh’ra scarcely a shadow of it ; it is better not indulged ; hut 
the disease is so powerful it didls the senses, — mercifully didls 
them. 

The cholera is raging at Malda ; all the public works are 
stop[)ed in conse([uence. 

Is///. — d'he thermantidote has been put up in oiir verandah. 
44ie rooms are ten degrc'cs cooler than when we had only 
tattTs. For the tirst time I have been laid up with a strong 
attack of rheumatism and lund/ago.' My medical man says, 
“ 41ie thermantidote [)ours forth such a xolnme of cold air, 
that it you have fallen asleep near it, it has caused all these 
aches and j)ains. ‘ Nulla rosa senza sj)ine.’ ’’ 

TIIK AKAIUAN LEPROSY (KOOSTUM). 

Happily this dreadful disease is not as common as the other 
forms of le])r()sy : hut once I beheld a dreadful specimen of its 
virulence; going into the verandah at 7 a.. m., where the car- 
penters were all at W(n’k,a close and most disagreeable ellluvium 
annoyed me — the cause could not be discovered. 

.Just beyond, in the garden, lay a iumj) under a black blanket. 
“ WleO is ti- 
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reeds from tins lump/’ He niised the hlmiket, benc;ith it 
was a leper. Lutchman desired the man to (piit the e;roimds. 
The poor wretch held up his hands and showed his feet; the 
fingers and toes of which were festering and rotten from the 
black Arabian leprosy 1 

1 desired he might be carried to the hospital. “We will not 
touch him,” said the seiwants ; “let him go to the leper hos^ 
pital.” 1 sent the man a rupee. “ What is the use of a rupee ? ” 
said Lutchman, “ he cannot enter the bazar ; how can he change 
it?” I sent him some copper coins. “Perhaps some one of 
low caste will bring him food and take the anas,” said the 
carpenter. Tlie poor wretch raised himself, made salam for 
the money, and crawled away on his knees and elbows. 

The next day he was found dead in a field : some of the 
copper coins had been expended, the remainder and the rii])ee 
were on his ])ersoii. 

The man had come ii[) from Calcutta on a boat, had l)een 
put ashore under our garden bank, and had crawled uj) ; he had 
not a cowrie. “There was not even left a .sigh in his heart'.” 

lie was totally de.stitute : but of this I was ignorant, until 
the next day. The eiHuvimn was so bad, and the danger of 
infection so fearful, it was necessary to remove him at once from 
the garden. 

There is a pink leprosy very common : I have often seen a 
— once I saw^ two men — bathing amongst a multitude of 
men and women, their skins were pink, like the pink of salmon ; 
the disease is not catching, 1 understand, and they are not 
avoided. 

Another leinosy shows itself in white spots on their dark 
skins. I was practi>ing archery one morning early; suddenly 
from behind a tree, a woman came to me, and throwing herself on 
the ground, laid hold of my foot with both hands, and bent her 
head uj)on it ; saying, “ Mercy, mercy, Peebee Sahiba ! ” ^fay 

you bathe in milk, and be Iruittul in children I ” A gentleman 
present caught me by the shoulder, and i)ulled me back, at the 
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same time spcaldiiii; ani^rily to the woinaii. ‘‘ Do you not see, 
said he, “ she is a le])er ? She is covered with si)ots, come away, 

I am very sorry she touched you.” I gave her some anas, and 
told hci‘ to go to the hospital — one established by the contii- 
butions of the gentlemen at the station, and supported by sub- 
scription. d here is, also, an asylum lor the blind, sup])oited in 
the same manner. 

If 1 remember correctly, in the course of six weeks after the 
opening ot the Deper l los])ital, it contained sixty patients. I 
have often walked my horse round tlie compound, during my 
moining ride, to look at the [)Oor creaturi's. 

The elephantiasis, called by the natives lil-pai, Irom ill, an 
ele[)hant, and pai a foot, is sometimes seen in the Dp Country, 
but is not as common as in Bengal ; perhaps the chapaties, 
thin cakes of unleavened bread which the natives here eat, 
condiic'c more to health than ric’c, the ])rincipal iood in Ikiigal. 
However that maybe, it is certain so many miserable objects 
are not to be seen here alHicted with lil-pai, as in that low, 
marshy, and swampy country. 

Divine service is performed at Allahabad, either in the fort 
or at the (arcuit Bungalow , the resident families being unahh* 
amongst themselves to raise a sum sullicient to build a hand- 
some church: nevertheless they are the most liberal contri- 
butors to all charitable institutions. 

LAClllfMI, Tin: (lODDKSS Oi lU. \l lY. 

There is to be a ralHe for an English im|)ort('d che-^tnut horse. 
1 have taken a ticket, but not without Grst invoking: Lachhmi, 
the goddess of beauty and jirospcrity. She who is painted yellow, 
and dwells in a water-lily, the goddess ot iortunate sign> ; she 
who holds the water-lily in her hands, she in whom all take 
refuge, the wife of Hhn’e. 

If a man be growing rich, the Hindoos say, ” Lachhmi is 
gone to abide in his house : ” if he he sinking into poverty, 
“ I^ichhnn has forsaken him.” If they wish to abuse a man 
they call him ” l^ichlmn-chara,” I. r. luckless. 
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it was fhu rncd by the iz;oo(l and evil spirits for the amrita, or 
iiiiiiiortal beverage. Like \'eniis she arose beautiful from the 
foam of the ocean, ascei-dc'd to the heavens, and ca])tivated all 
the gods. 

Tn the sketch which 1 copied from a native picture at Prag, 
the beautiful goddess, seated in a water-lily, is bathing in a 
novel style. Four elephants, from their trunks, are pouring 
the (hmges water over her. 

Oh ! Lachhmi, send the chestnut horse to abide in my 
stables ! let me rejoice in Akhal! (good fortuiu’.) 

“From the body of Lachhmi tlie fragrance of the lotus 
extends 800 miles. "J'his goddess shines like a continued blaze 
of lightning!’’ 

ft is as well to remark, with respect to this sketcli, that at 
the end of each of the trunks of the four elephants there is a 
turn, which, in the original old Hindoo drawing from which I 
copied it, 1 (‘ould not comprehend. In putting it on stone I 
l('tt those four turns, hut not (piite so large as in the ojiginal. 
Since which time 1 have minutely examined a marble image in 
my |)Ovsession, of two ele[)hants j)ouring water over the head of 
the h('aiitiful goddess, who appears .seated on a water-lily, with 
a chatr, tiu* enihlein of royalty, over her head, and the buds of 
the lotus in ln'r hands. 

Fach of tlie.'^e elephants holds in his trunk one of those long- 
necked glohe-^hapc'd bottles, in which the pilgrims carry holy 
watci’, and from them they are pouring the li(|uid. It is possible 
that the circ les that are indistinct in the Hindoo drawing of the 
four elephants may have been the outlines of such bottles. 

However, the sea-born goddess is placed in a much more 
picture^(^ue ])oint of view, if you imagine her as she appears, 
floating in the beautiful and ])\ire blo.ssom of the lotus, while 
bathed from the trunks of the elephants with the sacred water 
of the (hinges. 

Since our arrival from C’awnpore, I have never mounted my 
liorse, my spirits have l)een too much depressed. 

Jinw Finding invself ill for want of exercise, 1 com- 
risiiji^ early ; dressing by candlelight, going out by 
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moonlight, and mounting my horse at halt-past ‘5 a.m. ! What 
an unnatural life! Tlie huggy is always sent forward to await 
my arrival at a certain spot; I never diaw my horsc‘’s rein until 
J arrive at the j)laec, the heat is so miieh greater when you 
walk your liorse. I return in the buggy at h a.m., go to bed 
for a cou]dc of hours, bathe, and appear at breakfast. 

How often “Char vajr, bar! fajr,” i. c. four o’(‘loek in the 
early dawn, sleepy and imwilliiig to exert myself, have I thought 
of the ])roverb : — “ Oh, thou who art so fond of sleep, why 
don’t )Oii die at once ’ ? ” 

To-day the heat is dreadful; 89 even at the mouth of the 
thermantidote, and in the other parts of the house six degree s 
higher! After my early canter, I did not (piit my ehrir]);ii until 
3 r.M., so completely was I exhausted l)y the heat. 

iXlthougb by nature not inclined to the melting mood, I felt 
as if I should dis.solve, such streams from my Ibrehead, such 
thirst, and lassitude; I really “ thaw, and resolve myself into 
a dew.” The call <dl day is soda-water, soda-water. 

To the 2 1st of June, this oppressive weather held its sway , 
our onlv consolation grapes, i(‘ed-wat('r, and the tla'rmantidote, 
wliicli answers admirably, almost too well, as on the 22nd I was 
laid u[) with ibeumatic fever and lumbago, occasioned, the\ 
tell me, bv standing, or sleeping before it alter coming in from 
a canter before sunrise. 

22/n/. — Heavy rain fell, the thermantidote was stopj)('f}, and 
the tattis taken down; nor were tluyv rej)laeed, as the rain 
poured down almo.st night and day from that time until the end 
of the month. 

30//?. — We had a i)arty at home: the tluainometer during 
the dav >>8 ; after dinner it ro.se to 91 , in consecpK'nci' ol tht' 
numerous hunps in the rooms, and the little multitude ol 
.scrvant.s in attendance. 


( )ii< nlal Piovfjbs, No. I(i. 
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A LIST OF SERVANTS IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 

Wages. 

No. Rupees per irioiitli. 

1 A khrinsriman, or head man ; a Musalman servant who 

purchases tlie provisions, makes the confectionary, 
and superintends the table . . .12 

2 The abdar, or water-cooler ; cools the water, ices the 

wines, and attends with them at table . . H 

3 The head khidmati^ar ; he takes charge of the plate- 

chest, and waits at table . . .7 

4 A second khidmatgar, who waits at table . . 0 

f) A bawarchi, or cook . . .12 

(5 Mate bawarchi . . . . .4 

7 Mashalchl ; disli-washer and torch-bearer . . 4 

8 Dhobee, or washerman . . . .8 

9 Istree wfila, washerman for ironing . . .8 

10 A darzee, or tailor . . . .8 

11 A second tailor . . . . b 

12 An a\ ha, or lady’s maid . . . .10 

13 An under woman . . . . .6 

14 A doriya ; a sweeper, who also attends to the dogs . 4 

15 Sirdar-bearer, an Hindoo servant, the head of the 

bearers, and the keeper of the sahib’s wardrobe ; the 
keys of which arc always carried in his kamarband, 
the folds of cloth around his waist . . 8 

lb The mate-bearer ; assists as valet, and attends to the 

lamps . . . fi 

22 Six bearers to pull the [)ankhas, and dust the furni- 

niture, &c. . . . . .24 

23 A gwfda, or cowherd ... . . .4 

24 A bher-i-wala, or she[)hei*d . . . T) 

25 A murgh-i-wala, to take care of the fowls, wild-ducks, 

(|uail, rabbits, guinea-fowls, and jiigeons 4 

26 A malee, or gardener . . . . • p 

27 A mate, do. . .3 

28 Another mate, or a cooly .2 

VOL. I. 
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Wages. 

N^o. Rupees p<*r month . 

29 A grain-”;rin(lor, g;enerally a woman who grinds the 

elmna for the horses . . . .2 

30 A coachman . . . . . .10 

38 Plight sa’ises, or (grooms), at hvo nqtccs each, for eight 

liorscs . . . . . .40 

40 Eight grass-cutters, at three nijtees each, for the above 24 

47 A bihishti, or water-carrier , . .5 

48 A mate bihishti . . .4 

49 A Jhirlia’i ntistree, a carpenter . . .8 

oO Another carpenter . . . .7 

o2 4'wo coolies, to throw water on the tattls . 4 

od 4 Vo ehaidvidars, or watchmen . . .8 

7)5 A (liirwan, or gate-keejter . . . .4 

7)7 4\vo ehapra^is, or running footmen, to ('arry notes, 

and he in attendance in the verandah .10 

7)7 total. Ku])ees per month 2!)0 

or about 2!)0/. per annum. 

During the hot winds, a number of extra coolies, twelve or 
fourteen, are neceN.siry, if you have more than one therman- 
tidote, or if you keej) it going all night as well as duriiig the 
day; the-e men, as well as an extra bihishti, are discharged 
when the rain*^ ."ct in. 

We, as (juiet peoj)le, tind these servants necessary. Some 
gentlemen for state add an assa hurdar, the hearer of a long- 
silver staff; and a.soiita hurdar, or choh-dar, who carries a silver 
club, with a grim head on the top of it. The business of these 
peoj)le is to announce the arrived of company. 

Jf many dogs are kept, an extra doriya will he re(juircd. 

4'he above is a list of our own domestics, and the rate oi‘ 
their wages. 

The heat of the climate, added to the customs and prejudices 
of the natives, oblige you to keep a nmnher of servants; hut 
you do not find them in food as in England. One man will not 
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do the work of another, but says, “ I shall lose caste,” which 
caste, by the bye, may be regained by the ex[)enditurc of a few 
ru|iees in a dinner to their friends and relatives. The Moliam- 
niadan servants pretend they shall lose caste ; but, in fact, they 
have none : the term is only applicable to the Hindoos. 

If your khansaman and sirdar-bearer are good and honest 
servants, you have little or no trouble with an Indian house- 
hold ; but, unless you are fortunate with your head servants, 
there is great trouble in keeping between fifty or sixty domestics 
in order. 



CHAPTER XX. 


SCKNl'.S AT ALLAHABAD-PILGRIMAGK TO THR TRIVRNI. 

The old Hralniian— 'Fbe Trivoni— The Achivut— The Fatal Fooree — Temples 
of Fhardoajmun-*-Kadha Krishna —Hindoo oath — The 'I’nlsi — 'Fhe Feepnl- 
tree — The fietin leaves — Lamps in the air — Faintings on Ubruk — Impres- 
sions on leaves and floners-— 'Flu* Mootee Masjid — 'Fh(.‘ Cron s a pest — Fya 
birds— 'Haymaking — The sil\ or Tankard — An Earth(piake — 'I'ransh'rring dis- 
eases to flouers — Ferjnry— Farming operatif)ns — Oats — Bhoodder Ram the 
Dnarf^ — 'Ffie Camel — 'Fhe Fonder- works and Koeket mamifaetory. 


1831, July Gtfi . — I study the customs and superstitions of the 
Hindoos so eagerly, that my friends laugh and say, We ex])ect 
some day to see you at pooja in the rivta* ! ” 

In one of the temples near the Circuit bungalow, I was sur- 
jtrised at seeing two small brazen tigures of Krishnii and his 
love Radha, or, to speak more correctly, of Radha Krishnii, 
dressed uj) in silks and satins. Alaking a reverence, “ Salamut,” 
I exclaimed, in 1 lindostani, “ yah ! yah ! ” “ Oh, my father, what 
a beautiful Krishnn is this ! and there is Radha the beloved. 
This is, indeed, a Krishnn ; 1 never saw so beautiful a fellow ! ’’ 
The old Brahman made many salams and reverences, exclaiming, 
'‘There is an excellent mem sahiba ! she understands all, she 
understands every thing! ” As -Krishnn of yore charmed every 
woman who beheld him, so that (juitting all on earth they fol- 
lowed and worshij)j)ed him alone, I su])pose the old Hindoo 
imagined his god still retained the power of fascination. 

pi]a;rim,\(,e to the triveni. 

^ The Hindoos think it most meritorious to make a pilgrimage 
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to the holy city of Prag (Allahabad) ; but this is not perfect, 
unless they visit three different places on that spot : 

1st. The junction of the Ganges and Jumna. 

2nd. The holy Achibut, or Akhivut. 

3rd. The temples of llhardoajmun. 

One of the holiest spots of the Ganges is where it joins the 
Jumna (Yamuna), just below the fort. The Saraswati is sup- 
posed to unite with them underground^ whence tlie junction is 
called Triveni or Tribeni. This spot is deemed so holy that a 
person dying there is certain of immediate inoskh or b('atitude, 
without risk of further transmigration. 

There is a mythological representation of the Triveni, or 
mystical union of the three divine rivers personified, — Gunga, 
Yamuna, Saraswati.” The drawing represents a female with 
three heads and six arms, riding astride upon a fish. The 
Hindoos say the Ganges and Jumna unite above ground; the 
Saraswati joins them below ; this they see with the eye of faith. 
In reality, the Saraswati falls into the Jumna a little below 
Delhi ; and, therefore, they all three unite ])elo\v the fort at 
Prag. Saraswati, the wife of Vishnoo, by the curse of a Brali- 
man w^as turned into the river which bears her name. 

The Puranas declare that the sight, the name, or the touch of 
Gunga takes away all sin, howxwer heinous ; that thinking of 
Gunga w hen at a distance is sufficient to remove the taint of sin ; 
but that bathing in Gunga has blessings in it, of wdiicli no imagi- 
nation can conceive. At the Tribeni they bathe and make 
pooja. 


THE HOLY ACHIBUT. 

This tree grow^s in, or is enclosed within the walls of the fort, 
in such a manner that you caimot see it from any place. They 
take you into a room, w hich ’was formerly one of an hummam, or 
steam hath. This room is called the Achibut chamber, and 
there, wdtli the eye of faith, the j)ilgrims behold the everlasting 
tree ; which they believe has been there from the beginnjr.g 
of time, and will remain there to all eternity. They sliowed me 
a crack in the roof, and said, “Do you not see the branch of 
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tree has cracked the roof in three places?” I certainly saw 
three cracks, but whether from a tree or ivy I cannot say ; not 
a leaf was visible. The door ot this chamber has been blocked 
up, on account of a native in the collector’s office wishing to 
put up his idol there ; the man is a worshij)])er ol Parisnath, the 
god of the hcrelical Hindoos. No orthodox Hindoo will 
worship in a temple where there is an image of Parisnath ; 
and as this man had raised an altar in the Achibut chamber, and 
wished to place his idol thereon, it caused a great commotion ; 
to ([ucll wliich, the Commandant of the fort bricked u]) the door, 
and has never allowed the people entrance since that time. 

There are about Ibur hundred heretical Hindoos at Pr I 
did not know until to-day such a caste existed. 

The sacred Achibut is tlie \m\ or great banyan tree, tlie Ficus 
Indica; the biirgot of the Mahrattas ; the Portuguese arbor de 
rayz, i.e. the rooting-tree. It is sacred to V4shnoo, who was 
horn on its leaves. It is called the rooting tree, from the circum- 
stance tliat it propagates itself by letting a kind of gummy string 
fall from its branches, which takes loot, grow’s large, and by this 
means the branches often spread to a vast circuit, alibrding the 
most delightful shade in a hot (‘limatc ; it is one of the largest 
and most majestic trees in the world. 

At the gate of the magazine is a very fine young bth’ tree. 
Althougli sacred to Vishnoo, the preserver, nevertheless, it is 
said that “a demon resides under a bed’ tree.'” Idle goblin 
attaclied to this tree is reported to be exceedingly obstinate. 
Demons or goblins are said to be attached to diHcrent places ; 
as to Musans, or places where the dead arc burned ; and to 
various trees and shrubs 

There is a remarkable passage in the Brahma Purana, 
respecting the Achibut. 

“ i^t the man w ho is afllictcd w ith a grievous and incurable 
di.sea.se enter a burning lire, or jirocure liis death by starvation, 
or by plunging into unfathomable waters, or by [)recii>itating 
hiinaclf from an eminence, or by ascending to l^aradi.se by a 
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respectful pilgrimage to the Himalaya mountains ; wlioever 
relinquishes life under these circumstances, — by precipitating 
himself from the sacred her tree at Prag (Allahabad), or his 
time being come destroys himself; that high-minded person 
shall receive a great reward in the future state, and shall not be 
considered a suicide ; even although he may have been a great 
sinner, he shall meet with supreme bliss in Paradise.” 

The pooja of the Achibut takes place on the 9th of June 
(jet ke pondrah tarik). All her trees are holy ; no Hindoo will 
cut them. 

On the outside of the magazine is a subterraneous passage, 
called Patal Pooree ; it is built of stone. From the entrance, 
you pass down a long stone |)assage, the walls of which on both 
sides are covered with idols; you arrive at a chamber, su]q:>ortcd 
by pillars ; in this place there are forms of Mahadeo, that are 
worshij)ped. 

When the Achibut chamber was blocked up, the ihalimans 
set up the stump of a her tree in the Patal Pooree, and declared 
that it was a branch of the real Achibut, that had penetrated 
through the walls. 

They certainlv have established it firmly in that situation, 
making good the proverb, ‘‘ Its roots have already reached to 
PataF ” (the infernal regions). The morning 1 visited the Patal 
l^oorec, 1 saw this stump, which must have been freshly 
worshi|)ped, as the earth at its base was covered with oil, ghee, 
boiled rice, and tlowers. The passage itself, and the chamber 
also, were oilv, dark, very hot, and slippery : we saw it by lanqi- 
light ; the chiragh (lamp) was carried by a portly Brahman, 
who has c'hargc of the ])lace, and makes much money during 
the time of the fain The resident Hindoos of Prag, who know 
the trick the Brahmans have^idaycd, do not ]) 0 ()ja the false 
Achibut. In this place is ’the mysterious passage which they 
say leads underground to Delhi ; devotees were making pooja 
before it. 
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THK TEMPLES OF RUARDOAJMUN. 

The third lioly spot visited by the devotees are some mhiits% 
Hindoo temples, about two miles from the fort, near the circuit 
Bungalow. This spot was formerly the abode of Bhardoajrniin, 
a fakir, and here lie displayed his red flag from a bamboo. Tliis 
Bliardoajmun was a very holy man ; after his departure, or after 
his ashes had been consigned to rjimga-jee, some temples were 
raised on the s])ot, and dedicated to Mahadeo, the great god. 
There are three principal mhuts, in one of which is a white 
marble image or form of Mahadeo, with four laces, very well 
executed. In the second is an image in stone of the old fakir 
himself, about fifteen inches high, to whic'h divine honours are 
paid. There are, counting all the small mhuts, some nine or ten 
temples, under the shade of very line tamarind trees, which are 
very pictures{|ue. The eyes of the images arc covered with thin 
silver plates, and the eyes themselvi's are about five times larger 
than the natural size; in one of the temples the face of the idol 
was covered or made of a thin [ilate of gold. 

One of the temjiles is dedicated to \'araha, an avatar or incar- 
nation of \ ishnoo ; and rejiresenls a man with a boar’s head, 
on whoso tusks re.sts a crescent, containing in its concavity an 
epitome of the earth, which had been immerged in the ocean as 
a punishment for its ini(|uities,- — the story of the deluge. \ ish- 
lUJO, in the torm ot a boar, dived into the abyss, and restored 
the earth on the jioints of his tusks. This is the tirst temple I 
have seen dedicated to \ araha : also, for the first time, 1 here 
.saw a shrine, sacred to Radha Krislmu, th(! wife of a cowherd, 
whom Krislmu carried ott’ from her husband to a forest on the 
banks ot the Jumna, where they resided for some time ; she has 
been deified with the god, and lier image is worshipped at his 
festivals. Jf a Hindoo be charged* with any parti(‘ular act, of 
which he wishes to express his abhorrence, he exclaims “ Radha 
Krishnii !” Many persons repeat, “ Ram, Ram, Ram 1” on suc h 
occasions, but no one savs Secta Ram; yet, when KrishniVs 
name is to be rep(*ated thev alwavs join to it that ot his bi loved 
Radli^ It has pa.ssed into a proverb, “ Apne Radha ko yad ker.” 
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As Krishnu always thought of Radha, so they say, “ Attend to 
your own Radha either in anger or laughingly ; i.n. attend to 
your own business. 

What a noise the people are making ! a Hindoo is taking an 
oath. The man is holding in both hands a lota, a brass drinking 
vessel, tilled with Ganges water, on which is placed a sprig of 
the sacred tulsT, and by Gunga-jce he swears. I would bet ten to 
one all he is swearing is false, from the elevation of his voice, 
and his insisting so strongly on its being true. In the plate, 
entitled “ The Thug’s Dice,” figure 4 represents a highly 
ornamented small brass lota, containing the Ganges water, and a 
s])rig of the kfila tulsl on the top of it. 

The tulsi or tulasi is a native of India, and there are several 
sorts of it. The kfila tulsi, purple-stalked basil, (ocymum sanc- 
tum,) is more especially worshipped by the Hindoos, and is the 
most sacred of all the tulsis. The Malays cultivate tliis plant 
with care, for the purpose of strewing on graves ; it is highly 
aromatic. 

Suffaid tulsT, white basil, or Indian tea, (ocymum album,) 
seldom rises more than a foot high ; the stem is of a grecnisli 
white colour, and woody at the base ; the leaves, which are two 
or three inches long, have an aromatic taste and agreeable smell. 

Alummerree, or nazbo, (ocymum pilosum,) ciliated basil : the 
scent is delicious and powerful ; the bruised leaves have an 
odour resembling that of lemon. The Baghuts (a class ot Hin- 
doos who neither eat meat nor drink wine,) wear rosaries made 
of the root of the tulsi. These plants are all considered sacred. 
But to return to the man of whose veracity I felt in doubt : Their 
own proverbs condemn the Hindoos: “ What need of economy 
in telling lies ’ ?” and to a man who has an uncompierable habit 
of lying, they apply a very singular proverb 

THF FFFin 1. TUFF. (FICFS llELI(ilOS V) . 

A i)ee})ul tree grows on the banks of the Jumna, just in front 
of our house; the tine old tree moans in the wind, and the 
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rustling of the leaves sounds like the falling of rain ; this is 
accounted for by the almost constant trembling of its beautiful 
and sacred leaves, which is occasioned by the great length and 
delicacy of the foot stalks ; whence it is called Chalada, or the 
tree with tremulous leaves. The leaves are of a beautiful bright 
glossy green, heart-shaped, scalloped, and daggered ; from their 
stalks, when gathered, a milky juice pours out ; on wounding 
the bark of the trunk this milk is also poured out, with which 
the natives prepare a kind of birdlime. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the Ancient Britons 
and the Hindoos : on the sixth day of the moon’s age, which is 
called Aranva-Shashti, ‘‘women walk in the forests, with a fan 
in one hand, and eat certain vegetables, in lH)pe of beautilul 
children. See the account, given by IMinv, of the druidkid 
misletoe, or viscum, which was to be gathered when the moon 
was six davs old, as a [)reservative from sterilityh” ddie Hindoo 
women eat the limit of the ])eepul tree, and believe it to have 
the same wondrous ({ualities. There is another similarity hetween 
the hill tribes and the Ancient Britons, vhich will he mentioned 
hereafter. The peej)ul is sacred to \ ishnoo, one of the Hindoo 
Triad ; they believe a god resitles in (‘very k'af, who delights 
in the music of their ru>tling and their tremulous motion. 

During the festival of the Muharram, the followers of the 
prophet suspend lamps in the air, and in their houses, made of 
the skeleton leaves of the peepul tree, on which they paint 
figures ; some of these lamps are beautifully made ; no other 
leaves will form such fine and delicate transparencies ; 1 have 
tried the large leaf of the teak tree, hut could not succeed as 
well with it as with that of the ficus religiosa. The Chinese 
paint beautilldly on these leaves, first ])uUing a transparent 
varnish over them. At Schwalbach, in (iermany, I purchased 
skeleton leaves of the plane, in the centre of which the figure of 
Frederick the fireat was preserved in the green of the leaf, 
whilst all around the skeleton fibirs were perfect ; how this is 
accomplished, I kiujw not. The skeleton leaves are very beauti- 
ful, and easily prejiared ^ 

' V'mIc ^loor^ r.intlirnii. 
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The peepul is universally sacred ; the Hindoo women, and the 
men also, arc often seen in the early morning putting dowers in 
])ooja at the foot of the tree, and pouring water on its roots. 
They place their idols of stone heneath this tree, and the her 
(banyan) , and worship them constantly ; nor will they cut a 
branch, unless to benefit the tree. 

The native panchayats (courts of justice) are often held beneath 
it. The accused first invokes the god in his sylvan throne above 
him, to destroy him and his, (as he himself could crush a leaf in 
his hand,) if he speak anything but the truth ; then gathering 
and crushing a leaf, he makes his deposition. 

The Hindoos suspend lamps in the air on bamboos, in the 
month Kartiku, in honour of their gods ; these lamps are gene- 
rally formed of ubruk (talc). Sometimes they are formed of 
clay, j)ierced through with fretwork, in remarkably ))retty 
patterns. This oftering to all the gods in this month j)rocures 
many benefits, in their belief, to the giver ; and the offering of 
lamps to particular gods, or to Gunga-jee, is also esteemed an 
act of merit. 

S[)eaking of ubruk reminds me of the many uses to which it 
is applied. The costumes of native servants, NTich women and 
their attendants, the ])rocession of the Muharraiii, the trades, 
&c., are painted upon it bv native artists, and sold in sets ; the 
best are executed at Benares. By the aid of ubruk, drawings 
can be very correctly copied ; they are speedily done, and look 
welP. \Vc also used ubruk in lieu of glass for the windows oi 
the hummam. 

It was a source of great pleasure to me, at Allahabad, to ride 
out long distances in the early morning, hunting for rare plants 
and flowers ; on my return 1 took oft’ the impressions in a book 
of Chinese pa])er, and added, to it the history of the tree or 
plant, its meilicinal virtues, its sacred qualities, and all the legends 
attached to it, that 1 could collect C 
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From the Calcutta John Bull, July 26th, 1831. 

“ The Governor-general has sold the beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture, called the Mootee Musjid, at Agra, for 125,000 rupees 
(about £12,500), and it is now being pulled down! The taj 
has also been offered for sale 1 but the price required has not 
been obtained. Two lacs, however, have been offered for it. 
Should the taj be pulled down, it is rumoured that disturbances 
may take place amongst the natives.” 

If this be true, is it not shameful ? The present king might 
as well sell the chapel of Henry tlie Seventh in Westminster 
Abbey for the paltry sum of £12,500: for any sum the impro- 
priety of the act would be the same. By what authority does 
tlie Governor-general offer the taj for sale? Has he any right 
to molest the dead To sell the tomb raised over an emjiress, 
which from its extraordinary beauty is the wonder of the world ? 
It is impossible the Court of Directors can sanction the sale of 
the tomb for the sake of its marble and gems. They say that a 
Hindoo wishes to buy the taj to carry away the marble, and 
erect a temj)lc to his own idols at Bindrabund ! 

The crows are a jiest ; they will poun(‘e upon meat carried 
on a plate, and bear it off : they infest the door of the Bawarchi 
Khana (cook room), and annoy the .servants, who retaliate on a 
poor kawwa, if they can catch one, by dressing it up in an 
officer’s uniform, and letting it go to frighten the others. The 
poor bird looks so absurd hopping about. Sometimes they drill 
a hole through the beak, and passing a wire through it, string 
thereon five cowries ; this bears the poor crow’s head to the 
ground, and must torture it. Such cruelty I have forbidden. 
The crow is a bird of ill omen. 

On a babul-tree in the grounds are twelve or fifteen beautiful 
nests pendant from the extremity of’ slender twigs — the habita- 
tions of a little community of Bya birds. 1 took down three of 
the nests ; they contained two, three, and four little white eggs ; 
the parent birds made a sad lament when the nests were taken. 
^l£vnn fjike a ne^t with the young birds in it, the parent bird will 
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to shoot the Bya birds ; they arc sacred, and so tame. One of 
my servants has brought me a young bird, it flies to my lumd 
when I call it. There is a pretty fable which says, “ The old 
birds put a fire-fly into their nests every night to act as a lamp.” 
Perhaps they sometimes feed their young on fire-flies, which may 
be the origin of the story. It is pleasing to imagine the sacred 
birds swinging in their pretty nests pendant from tlie extreme 
end of a branch, the interior lighted by a fire-fly lamp. The 
Bya bird is the Indian yellow-hammer ; the nests I speak of are 
almost within reach of iny liand, and close to the house. For 
the shape of the nests, see the sketch entitled “ The Spring 
Bow.’’ They are of grass beautifully woven together, and 
suspended by a long thin tapering end, the entrance hanging 
downwards. In the nests containing the young, there is no 
division, the sw^clling on the side is the part in which the 
young ones nestle together. Some of the nests appear as if 
they were cut short oft': these are purposely built so, and 
contain two apartments, which are, I suppose, tlie places where 
the parent birds sit and confabulate on tlie aspect of affairs 
in general. The birds are very fond of hanging their nests 
from slender twigs, over a pool of water, as in the sketch, the 
young birds thus being in greater safety. 

The wood of the babrd (acacia Arabica) is extremely hard, 
and is used by the Brahmans to kindle their sacred fire, by 
rubbing two pieces of it together, Avhen it is of a proper age, 
and sufficiently dried. It produces the Indian gum Arabic. 
The gold earrings made in imitation of the flower of the babfil, 
w^orn by Indian women, and by some men also, arc beautiful. 

My ayha is ill with cholera : there is no hope of her recovery. 
The disease came across the Jumna, about four miles higher up 
than our house, and is regulaj'ly marching across the country 
to the Ganges : as it jiroteeds no fresh cases occur in the 
villages it leaves behind. 

The old peepul moans and rustles in the wind so much, that 
deceived by the sound, we have often gone into the verandah 
joyously exclaiming “ There is the rain ! ” To our sorrow it was 
only the leaves ol the tree agitated by the wind. 
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In such a climate and during the hot winds, you cannot ima- 
gine how delightful the noise of tlie wind (like rain) in the old 
peepul appeared to us, or the lullaby it formed. It is a holy 
tree, every leaf being the seat of a god. They do not listen to 
the music of its rustling with greater pleasure than 1 expe- 
rience ; indeed, my penchant for the tree is so great, I am half 
inclined to believe in its miraculous ])owers. 

31.sf. — The ice has lasted four months and tiftecii 
days, wliich we consider particularly fortunate. It was opened 
the l.^)th of April. 

Oct . — Wc are collecting grass and making hay for use during 
the hot winds. The jicople cut the grass in the jungles, and 
bring it home on camels. We have one stack of hay just 
finished, and one of straw. 

“ Bring me the silver tankard.” “ 1 have it not, 1 know 
not where it is,” said tlie khidmatgar. The plate-chest was 
searched, it was gone. 

It was the jiarting gill of a friend ; we would not have lost it 
for fifty times its value. The servants held a panchayat, and 
examined the man who had charge of the plate. When it was 
over, he came to me, saving, “ 1 had charge of the tankard — 
it is gone — the keys were in iny hands ; allow me to remain in 
your service ; cut four rupees a month from my pay, and let 
another silver cuj) be made.” The old man lived with us many 
years, and only ([uitted us when he thought his age entitled him 
to retire on the money he had earned honestly and fairly in 
service. 

My tame s(|uirrel has accpiired a vile habit of getting up the 
windows and eatimr all the flies ; if he would kill the nius- 
quitoes, it would be a very good employment, but he prefers the 
great fat flies— a little brute. The little .squirrel is the only 
animal unaffected by the heat ; he is as impudent as ever, and 
as cunning as jio.ssible. 

Oct, 24ili. — A slight earthquake has just taken jilacc — thi.s 
instant. 1 did not know what was the matter ; there was a 
rumbling noise for .some time, as if a (arriage were driving over 
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table on which I am writing shook also. 1 became very sick 
and giddy, so much so, tliat T fancied I had fallen ill suddenly. 
When the noise and tretnbling ceased, I found 1 was quite well, 
and tlie giddy sickness went off. I never felt the earth quake 
before. Kvery one in the house was sensible of it. At the 
Circuit bungalow, nearly three miles off, it was felt as much as 
on the banks of the Jumna. 

In a native family, if a person be ill, one of the relations 
takes a small earthen |)an, filled with water, dowers, and rice, 
and places it in the middle of the road or street, in front of the 
house of the sick person, believing that if any one en passant 
should touch the offering, either hy chance or design, the illness 
would quit the sufferer and cleave to the person who had toucdied 
the dowers or the little pan containing the od’ering. A native 
carefully steps aside and avoids coming in contact with the 
dowers. 

To-day, a man was punished for perjury in this manner ; he 
was mounted on a donkey, with his face to the tail of the animal ; 
one half of his face was j)ainted black, the other white, and 
around his neck was hung a necklace of old shoes and old hones. 
Surrounded by a mob of natives, with hideous music and shouts, 
he was paraded hy the police all through the town ! An excellent 
punishment. 

Our farming o[)erations commenced last Sej)tcmber. On 
the hanks of the Oanges, near the fort, wc planted thirty 
heeghas w ith oats, and expect a crop sufficient to feed our horses 
and wsheeji, with ])lenty of straw to cut into bhoosa. The oats 
are not so large and heavy as those of England, nevertheless, 
very good. During the hot weather, we give our horses half 
oats half gram (chanal ; in the cold season, oats and carrots ; 
the latter are remarkably tine, we purchase them by the beegha. 
A beegha, or blgha, is a (piantity of land, containing twenty 
katthas, or 19() ffet s(|uare. 

In Calcutta, oats are procurable in abundance, and are usually 
to be had at those .stations where there are mcc -horses ; hut th.ey 
are not generally cultivated, and where they are a novelty the 
natives speak of them as “wheat gone mad.” At Allahabadi^ 
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the gentlemen at the station cultivate large quantities on the 
river side. 

I have just taken a sketch of a dwarf, a Hindoo, called 
Bhoodder Ram ; he is fifty years of age, is married, and has a tall 
son, aged twelve years. 

Bhoodder Ram measures three feet one inch and seven-eighths 
of an inch in height ; his face bears the stamp of more than his 
age ; his body is like a child’s ; he is a native of Gyah. His 
brother, a tall man, accompanied him ; the dwarf rode on a little 
pony. I asked him, “ How old is your wife ?” He answered, 
“ She is tall, and like your sirdar-bearer, — as old as he is ; and 
her face resembles his as nearly as nineteen is cipial to twenty!” 
The dwarf is of low caste ; he makes a great deal of money by 
asking charity, and travelling about the country. 

I questioned him as to whom he made pooja to : he said, ** God 
has made me little, and I go about asking charity ; I was never 
taught how to make ))ooja to any god.” He wears a turban 
of gold and silver tinsel ; but some foolish jieople, instead of 
allowing him to wear an Hindoo dress, have decked him out in 
the blue cloth frock and linen trowsers of an European child ; 
a crimson scarf is thrown over his shoulders, and in his ears are 
gold hoops. 

A man from Cabul passed me this morning, leading a beautiful 
high caste camel, with two humps on its back : the animal was 
very handsome, its hair remarkably long. I wished to sketch 
it, but the Arab was too great a gentleman to come out of his 
way for a rupee. The animals in general use have only one 
hump ; they are, in fact, dromedaries, although generally called 
camels. The dokaha (camelus bactrianus), the real camel, has 
two humps or elevations on the back. 

Nov. 7th . — We took the hounds to Pajiamhow, and soon 
found a jackal in the grounds : h(j took shelter in a field of 
joar or jwar, millet (andropogon sorghum), from which he could 
not again be started. Flounds in this country are extremely 
expensive ; it is scarcely possible to keep them alive. Out of 
eight couple brought from England and added to the pack at 

alive. W^e 
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rode over the grounds : how deserted they looked ! tlie flowers 
dead, the fountain dry. 

“ ’'J’was sweet of yore to see it play 
Anti chase the sultriness of day ; 

As springing high, tin* silver dew 
In whirls fantastically flew, 

And spread luxurious coolness round 
TIk* air, and verdure on the ground.” 

“Demons take possession of an empty house*; ” the place 
is a wilderness. Ilie old ]3rahman, who lives at a jiieturescjue 
temple in the grounds hy the side of the flanges, did not re- 
memher me ; he spoke in the warmest terms of the agent for 
gunpowder to the (lovernment, who formerly lived here; and 
said he prayed to ]VIahadeo to send him back to Papamhow, as 
the natives had never had so good a master, either before or 
since. 

A fair is annually held in these grounds, at which period the 
old J3rahman rea[)S a jilcntiful harvest of paisa. 1die people 
who attend the fair make pooja at his little temple. The old 
man had an idiot son, who, having a great dislike to clothes, 
constantly tore all his attire to pieces ; in the sketch, entitled 
Adansonia Digitata, he is represented in his usual attitude, with 
both arms stretched out, remonstrating (after his fashion) with 
his father, on the impropriety of wearing clothes. The poor hoy 
was speechless, but not dumb, for he could utter the most horrible 
sounds : and when enraged at his father’s attempting to clothe 
him, he would howl, make angry gestures, and tear olf the 
obnoxious attire. During the time of the fair, the groups of 
natives, of horses, and odd-looking conveyances are very jiictu- 
res(|ue beneath the spreading branches of the great Adansonia 
trees. 

Our friend was not only agent for gunpowder, but also, hy the 
order of Government, he had established a manufactorv for 
rockets at l^ipamhow, in consequence of the congreve rockets 
sent from England having proved unserviceable. He was obliged 
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to make many experiments, to suit tlie composition to our 
burning climate, and to test tlie result of exposure to the 
sun. When tlie trials were to he made, and the rockets proved, 
I often went down upon the white sands in the bed of the river, 
to see the ex])eriments. 

The Ganges is from forty to forty-five feet deeper during the 
rains than during the dry season ; and hanks of the finest white 
sand, of immense extent, are left dry for many months in the bed 
of the river when the rains have passed away. The sands ex- 
tended three or four miles, and being without cultivation or 
inhabitants, were exactly suited to the purpose. When the 
rockets were laid upon the sands, and fired, it was beautiful to 
see them rushing along, leaving a train of fire and smoke heliind 
them ; the roar of the large rockets was very fine, — cpiite 
niagnifieent. 

When the rockets were fired from an iron tube at an elevation, 
it was surprising to see them ranging through the air for a mile 
and a half or two miles before they came to the sands, where, a 
certain distance being marked by range pegs at every fiify j^ards, 
the extent of their ranges was accurately as(*ertained : one of the 
large rockets ranged 3700 yards, u])wards of two miles. 1 
should think they would prove most formidable weapons in 
warfare. 

Nov. \4th . — Some natives have just brought a lynx to the 
door, — such a savage beast ! it was (‘aught in the grounds of the 
circuit Bungalow ; the first animal of the sort I have beheld. 
At l^apamhow we found a wolf, and had a long chase, until the 
hounds lost him in an immense plantation of sugar-cane, from 
which there were too few dogs to dislodge him. 

15///. — This is delightful weather; we ride from six to eight, 
A. .M., and take a drive at four indhe evening, returning to dinner 
at six, at which time a coal fire is agreeable. I am in stronger 
health than 1 ever before enjoyed in India, which f attribute to 
the cold weather and great exercise. 
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LIl’I': IN TMK ZENANA. 

Devotees at the Groat hair — Wild Ducks — (^uail shooting — Price of English 
Hounds Col. Gardner — Life in the Zenana — The Grass Cutter — Dub Grass 
— I'hc Gram-grinder— The Charkhl— Jack fruit— Duty of a Sa’is— 
Arrangement of a Turban— 'I’he young Princes of Luenow — Archery — Indian 
Bows and Arrows — \V histling Arrows — 'Phe Bows, Arrows, and War Hatchet 
of the Coles — The Pellet Bow — Witchcraft practised with a charmed Bow’. 

1832, Feb. 2nd. — \ went to the BuiTi Mela, the great annual fair 
on the sands of tlie (Jaiiges, and purchased bows and arrows, 
some curious Indian ornaments, and a few fine pearls. On the 
sands were a number of devotees, of whom the most holy person 
had made a vow, that for fourteen years he would spend eveiy 
night up to his neck in the Canges ; nine years he has kept his 
vow : at sunset he enters the river, is taken out at sunrise, rubbed 
into warmth, and placed by a fire ; he was sitting, when I saw 
him, by a great log of burning wood ; is apparently about thirty 
years of age, very fat and jovial, and does not appear to suffer in 
the slightest degree from his penance. Another religious men- 
dicant lies all day on his back on the ground, his face encrusted 
with the mud of the Canges. The Hindoos throw tiowers over 
them, and feed them, paying the holy men divine honours. 

The fair this year is thinh^attended, the people not amounting 
to a lakh, in consequence of the very lieavy rain which fell 
throughout December last, and prevented many of those from 
attending wdio had to come from a very great distance. 

2C)th. — [ w^ent with my husband into tents near Alumchund, 
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elephant, or on my little black horse, to mark the game. Quail 
were in abundance, and particularly hne ; common grey par- 
tridge, plentiful ; a few black partridges, most beautiful birds ; 
and some hares. Instead of dogs, we took twenty men with us, 
armed with long bamboos, to beat up the game ; as for dogs in 
such high j)lantations, they are useless and invisible. 

}farch 14///. — Daring the cold weather we collect wild ducks, 
and keep them for the hot wands. We have just finished a new 
brick house for the birds, consisting of a sleeping apartment, 
w ith a tank in front, in wdiicli they have a fine supply of running 
water ; the wdiolc surrounded by lattice work, covered with an 
immense climber, the gao j)at, or elephant creeper, of wdiich 
the large velvet-like leaves shade the birds from prying eyes \ 
I'nfortunately, by some mischance or other, a jackal got into 
the place at night, and killed fifty out of one hundred : very 
. unlucky, as the season for collecting them is nearly over, and 
we re{piire wild ducks and teal during the hot winds, when beef 
and mutton are disagrc(‘able, even to see on table ; fowls, 
turkeys, rabbits, wild fowl, game, and fish, are the only things 
to tempt one’s appetite in the grilling season, when curries and 
anchovies are in re/piisition. 

Speaking of wild ducks ; we used to send out men into the 
jungle to catch them, which was performed in a singular 
manner. The man, when he got near water on which the 
wild fowl were floating, would wade into the stream up 
to his neck with a kedgeree pot u])on his head ; beneath 
this mask of pottcrv the birds would allow’ him to approach 
them without taking alarm, they being used to the sight 
of these thiliyas (earthen pots), which are constantly to 
he seen floating down the stream, thrown away by the natives. 
When close to a bird, the man puts uj) his hand, catches its 
legs, pulls it instantly under water, and fastens it to his girdle. 
Having caught a few, he ([uits the river, and secures them in a 
basket. The wild ducks are in beautiful condition, and very 
fine when first brought in. Hiey pine and wa.ste away in con- 
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fineiuent for the first fortnight; then resigning tliemselvcs with 
all due philosophy to their fate, they devour barley with great 
glee, and swim about in the tank, eating principally at night. 
They must he surrounded by mats to keep them cpiiet and com- 
posed : in a short time they again become fat, and are most 
excellent. As soon as the rains commence, the wild ducks lost* 
all tlieir flavour ; it is then better to open the door and let the 
survivors escape. They are good for nothing if kept for the 
next season. The teal are as good, if not superior to the wild 
ducks. 

Quail shooting is now to be enjoyed ; my husband and his 
companion bring home forty brace and uj)wards daily. The 
quail take shelter in the khets (fields, plantations) of jwar, 
millet, (andropogon sorghum,) and bajiTi (])ani(‘um spicatum), 
from which it is dillicult to dislodge them, and in which dogs 
are useless. The birds are driven out by some twenty-five or 
forty beaters, natives, armed with long latis (male bamboos), 
with which they beat the high stems of the plants, and drive 
them out. Quail are sold twenty-five per rupee ; if kept in 
cages, in darkness, and fed with kungnee-seed (paiiicum Itali- 
cum), they are excellent in the hot winds ; when first caught, 
they are in high condition. 

We hunt jackals in the grounds at Papamhow' ; and some- 
times have a canter alter a wolf in the ravines. The gentlemen 
have a pack of hounds : ten English imported dogs w ere added 
to the pack last year. It is disheartening to see those fine dogs 
die daily. The price now^ asked in Calcutta lor Lnglish hounds 
is considered too high, even by us Indians, being titty guineas a 
couple ! Of the ten bought last year, two only are alive. Per- 
haps accidents have occurred ; from ignorance at the time, that 
castor-oil, when not cold-drawn, is certain death to dog<. i he 
natives have a great objectioii to using castor-oil medicinally when 
the seeds have been heated betore putting them into the mill. 

March 19//g— H ie arrival of C'olonel Gardner pleased us 
greatly : his boats were anchored in the Jumna, under (jur 
bank. He came down from Luenow' to visit the (quarries, in 
order to build a bridge for the King of Oude ; and alter having 
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spent nine days with us, he departed for Benares. He is a 
great favourite at present, both with the king and the minister 
at Liicnow ; and if he is allowed to retain the jagir he now 
holds, upon the same terms for a few years, he will be a rich 
man. He deserves it all ; we found him the same kind, mild, 
gentlemanly, polished, entertaining companion T have before 
described him. He was looking ill ; but now that his fatigues 
are over, and he is once more at rest, he will soon recover. I 
requested him to inform me how native ladies amuse themselves 
within a zenana, and he gave me the following account : — 

“They have ponies to ride upon within the four walls of the 
zenana grounds. Archery is a favourite amusement ; my son, 
James Gardner, who is a very fine marksman, was tauglit by a 
‘ woman. 

“A silver swing is the great object of ambition; and it is 
the fn^'liion to swing in the rains, when it is thought (.‘harming to 
(.‘ome in drip[)ing wet. The swings are hung behveen two high 
posts in tlie garden. 

“ Fashion is as much regarded by the Musulmane ladies as by 
the English ; they will not do this or that, because it is not 
tlie fashion. 

“ It is general amongst the higher and the middle classes of 
females in Hindostan to he able to read the Kuran in Arabic 
(it is not allowed to be translated), and the Commentary in 
Persian. 

“The ladies arc very fond of eating fresh whole roasted 
coffee. When a number of women are sitting on the ground, 
all eating the dry roasted coffee, the noise puts me in mind of a 
flock of sheep at the gram trough. 

“ The most correct hour for dinner is eleven or twelve at 
night : they smoke their lipo(jus all through the night, and sleep 
during the day. 

“ Nothing can exceed the quarrels that go on in the zenana, 
or the com[)laints the begams make against each other. A 
common com|)laint is ‘ Such an one has been practising witch- 
craft against me.’ If the husband make a present to one wife, 
even if it be only a basket of mangoes, he must make the same 
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exactly to all the other wives to keep the peace. A wife, when 
ill a nv^v. with her liushaiid, if on account of jealousv, often 
says, ‘ 1 wish 1 were married to a grass-cutter,’ i. e. because a 
grass-cutter is so poor lie can only afford to have one \\ife. 

“My having been married some thirty or forty years, and 
never having taken another wife, sur[)rises tlie Musulmrins 
ve ry much, and the ladies all look upon me as a jiattern : they 
do not admire a system of having three or four rivals, however 
\\ell ])leased the gemtlcmen may be with the custom.” 

Colonel Cardner admired the game of “ (irace.” 1 
re([ueste(l him to take a set of sticks and hoops for the ladies 
of his zenana: he told me afterwards they never took any 
pleasure in the game, because it was not the dastnr, the 
custom. 

1'he account of the style in which affairs are conducted 
amused us exceedingly. 

“ I wish 1 were married to a grass-cutter! ” To enable you to 
comprehend the sort of person to whom a begam, an eastern 
princ(‘ss, washes herself united, in order to avoid the pangs of 
jealousy, 1 introduce a portrait of Chungua, the grass-cutter of 
my hor^e Mootee, the Pearl of the Desert. 

A cloth wrapiied round the head in the form of a turban, and 
another cloth hound round the loins, is the usual dress of the 
lower orders, if dress it mav be called. But it gives no idea of 
im])ropriety ; the natural hue of the skin being of itself a sort 
of mahogany coloured covering. 

Vjvcvy horse has a sa’Ts to groom him, and a grass-cutter to 
bring in his daily allowance of dub-grass : this grass is a most 
luxuriant cree[)er ; it is jointed, and shoots out to a surprising 
length, covering a great sjiace of ground in the rains : the men 
grub it up close to the roots ; nevertheless the portion that 
remains in the earth soon ’springs uj), you cannot eradicate it : 
in the hot winds, the men grub up the roots, wash them, and 
give them to the horses : sometimes the people have to go four 
or five miles to bring it in, and are therefore exposed very much 
during the hot w^eather. Their jiay is three rupees or three and 
a half per month, on which they feed and clothe themselves. 
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Doorba, doova, or dub grass, (Linear bent grass, agroslis 
linearis, or paniciiin dactylon,) is thus described : — Tlie flowers 
of dub grass in tlieir perfect state aj)pear, through a lens, like 
minute rubies and emeralds in constant motion, from the least 
breath of air ; it is the sweetest and most nutritious })asture for 
cattle, and its usefulness, added to its beauty, induced the Hin- 
doos, in their earliest ages, to believe that it was the mansion of 
a benevolent nyin])h. Even the Wula celebrates it, as in the 
following text. 

“iMay Durva, which rose from the water of life, whicli has a 
hundred roots, and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins, 
and ])rolong my existence on earth for an hundred years.” 

“Landed property is like the root of the di1b grass V’ i.r. 
it is not easily destroyed. 

Grass is to he j>rocured in the bazar, but it is generally very 
bad, and the supj)ly uncertain. In ( alcutta, grass-cutters are 
not kept, as excellent hay is always to be purchased, which is 
much better for the horses. 

“The j)endaiit part of the turban should he in proportion to 
the learning 

This will not exactly apj)ly to grass-cutti‘rs and sa'ises, who 
generally wear a long end pendant from the turban. If the 
carriage comes to the door ere the sa’is has arranged his 
clean turban, the fellow will come bounding along, absolutely 
Jilnyiiuj his turban around his head as he runs ; and tlius will 
often j)ut it on with a negligent grace, that is (piite inimitable, 
the long end usually hanging far below the shoulder. Chungua, 
the original of the sketch, was raivSed from being a grass-cutter 
on three rupees a month, to the dignity of a sa’is on five, for his 
good conduct. 

The woman sitting on the ground is the wife of one of our 
gra.s.s-cuttcrs ; she grinds the gram for the horses at two rupees 
a month \ The charkhi is formed of two flat circular stones, 
the lower of which is generally flxed in the earth, and from its 

* Oriental Proverbs, No. . 53 . * lbi<l. No . 51 . 

^ Gran), cliana, eicer arietinutii, cluck pea, called by mistake chick weed, m 

101 . 
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centre a peg passes through a hole in the upper stone, and forms 
the pivot on which the upper stone works. In her left hand slic 
holds a peg, which is fixed on the upper stone, by which she 
forces it round ; the inner surfaces are rough ; the gram is put 
in through a hole in the upper stone, and the flour works out 
at the edges between the two stones. The ornaments on her 
ankles are of pewter, and very heavy ; they weigh six pounds ; 
her bracelets and armlets of heavy solid brass. The ])etticoat 
and the part that goes over the head are only one piece of coarse 
cloth, bound like a petticoat around the limbs, and the end 
thereof brought over the head ; it is called asaree. The damsel 
is a Hindoo, and her garment is sometimes of a very dirty brown 
colour, and sometimes blue. 

When there is much work to be done, two women will sit on 
the ground and grind the same mill, which is placed between 
their legs ; this is the sort of mill spoken of in Scripture, — “Two 
women were grinding at the mill, the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” Every native Iras a charkhl, and grinds his own 
corn. English corn mills were erected in Calcutta ; they failed, 
I understand ; as the natives objected to the grain brought 
by all castes of people being ground in the same mill. 

The woman is seated beneath the kuthul, the jack or jake tree, 
(atrocarpus integrifolia) ; the fruit measures eighteen inches in 
length, by twenty-three and a half in circumference, and is 
covered with shar[) small cones. The situation of the fruit 
varies with the age of the tree, being first borne on the branches, 
then on the trunk, and finally on the roots. The roasted seeds 
exactly resemble chesnuts : it is a species of bread-fruit. In the 
sketch, the fruit is pla(‘ed both on the trunk and on the roots ; 
1 have never seen it on both at the same time, and have only 
thus placed it in the drawing to show the manner in which it 
grows upon the roots. 

“ The jack-fruit is upon the tree, and oil on your lips 
proverb used to exj)ress premature precautions. 

This fruit has a very glutinous juice, on which account, those 
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who pluck it previously rub their hands with oil ; and if its 
adhesive juice rcinain on the lips after eating, it is removed by 
the same means. 

I had made over a sa'Js of mine to a gentleman just arrived 

in the country ; he wished to send his horse some sixteen 

miles, and desired the man to ride it, thinking the distance too 
great for him to lead the animal. The sa’Is came to nie to com- 
j)lain; he wished to quit the gentleman’s service, saying, “ You 
hired me, Mem sahiba, to take care of the gentleman’s horse, and 
to lead him ; he has no right to force me to ride him.” 1 told 
him the gentleman had just arrived in the country, and gave the 
order from a kind motive. “ Ah well ! ” said tlie sa’Ls, “ if that be 
the case, I consent to stay in his service, — but not to ride the 
horse;” adding, with a contemptuous shrug and look of con- 
descending pity, “ if he has only just come from England, what 
should he know' 

Ifow' beautifully the natives put on a turban! The jamadar’s 
was most gracehilly arranged this morning; 1 made him explain 
the mystery, and put it on before me. Those who wish to 
understand the true oriental mode of arranging a turban, may 
refer to No. 22 in the Appendix. 

Col. Gardner tells me that the two boys, Khema Jah and 
Feredooa llucklit, whom I saw at Liicnow', and w hom the King 
declared to be his heirs, are now out of favour, and are not 
allowed to enter the palace ; I am glad that low' caste boy has 
no chance of being raised to the tlirone. The King has taken 
another w ife ; his ta>le is certainly curious, she is an ugly low caste 
woman. The old NawTib Hakim Mehndi has the w hole power 
in his hands; the King amuses himself .sitting up all night 
and sleeping all day ; leaving the cares of state to the Hakim. 
The revenue, under his superintendence, has increased very 
considerably ; the Hakim’s passion is saving money, and he 
appears to take as much plcitsurc in saving it for the King as 
for liiiiLself. 

Col. Gardner gave us .some instructions in archery, for which 
we have a great penrhant ; nor could I resist going continually 
into tlie verandah, to take a shot at the targets, in spite of the 
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heat — 84°, or the annoyance of an ague and fever from which I 
was suffering. Archery, as practised in India, is very different 
from that in England ; the arm is raised over the head, and the 
bow drawn in that manner : native bowmen throw up the elbow, 
and depress the right hand in a most extraordinary style, 
instead of drawing to the ear, as practised by the English. A 
very fine bow was given me, which was one of the presents made 
by Runjeet Singh to Lord Wm. Bcntiiick ; it is formed of strips 
of huffalo horn, and adorned with bareilly work ; when strung, 
it resembles the outline of a well-formed upper lip, Cupid’s bow. 

During the rains, the natives unstring their bow’s, and, bending 
them backwards until they curl round almost into a circle, fix 
them between two slips of bamboo, until the rains are over, when 
they re-string them : the string of this bow is of thick silk. 
To bring back the bow to its proper form is a difficult affair ; 
they warm it over a charcoal fire, and bend it back by fixing two 
iron chains u})on it ; after this it is usually strung by taking one 
end of the bow in the left hand, j)assing it behind the left leg, 
and over the shin bone of the right, then bending it by forcing 
the upper end round towards the opposite side ; when the string, 
which has been previously secured on the lower liorn, is slipped 
into its place by the right hand. 

The (juiver, which is of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, 
is very handsome. The arrows are steel-headed, and bound with 
brass rings, to render the pile more secure ; the shafts are made 
of beautifully smooth, straight, hard reeds ; the heads are either 
plain, or of a fish-hook shape ; and the whole are highly 
ornamented with bareilly work. 

The natives do not draw the bow with two or three fingers, as 
practised in Euroi)e ; they make use of a thumb-ring, of which 
I have seen two kinds. 

Whistling arrows arc reeds, on which, in lieu of a pile of steel, 
a hollow bit of >vood is affixed, in form not unlike a small egg ; 
when shot peri)cndicularly into the air they produce a shrill 
whistling sound. Sometimes a slip of paper is rolled up and 
put into the hole in the head, when the arrow’ is shot into a 
zenana gJirdcn, over the high wall, or into a fortress. 
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N.B. First consider, ere you shoot your arrow, if your 
beloved can read the enclosed epistle. 

Bows, and very powerful ones, in shape like those of England, 
are also made use of in India ; they are formed of one piece of 
bamboo, covered with ornaments in bareilly work, and strung 
with catgut ; T have two of these, the largest measures four feet, 
the smaller three feet and a halt. 

The bow used by the Coles is of the same shape, made of one 
piece of black bamboo, the string a stri|) of cane. The Cole 
places one end of the bow on the ground, kneels on his right 
knee, and pressing his left foot against the bow, tires in that 
position. 

The Cole (piiver is of leather, the workmansliip very coarse. 
The arrows, most villainous weapons, are double-barbed ; one of 
them entering the tlesh must be cut out, and it would be a severe 
operation to extract the double-barbed head, which is of rough 
iron ; they are often poisoned in war. The shaft is a rough reed 
of the commonest sort, with three bits of feather tied upon the 
end of it ; the length of the arrow from twaaity-seven to thirty- 
five inches ; nothing can be ruder than the w orkmanshij). 

The war hatchet carried by the Coles is a fearful- looking wea- 
j)on ; it is used to cut dow n horses in action : sometimes they 
fix it at the end of a long bamboo, to enable them to hamstring 
a horse at a distance. These weapons were taken during the 
Cole war, and ])resented to me. 

For further information respecting the aboriginal inhabitants 
of India,— the C’oles, the Bheels, the Gonds, the Khonds, ike., 
see Appendix, No. 23. 

A more particular de.scription of the poisoned arrows, and of 
the bows u.sed by the Mill-men, is inserted in another chapter. 

The Pellet bow', in form like the common Knglish how, is 
strung with tw'o catgut strings, which are confined above by a 
bit of wood, and below, in the (*entre, by a small cotton sling, 
which is woven in between the two strings. The pellet is placed 
in. the sling, between the first finger and thumb of the right 
hand, which draw.s the bow', and lets fiy the ])ellet. 

At the in.stant the [)ellet is loosed, the wrist of the U‘ft hand 
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sliould be turned to prevent the striking of the ball on the 
bow ; the sling should be a little higher than the centre of the 
bow, or the pellet will be liable to strike the left thumb, — a 
painful accident. 

The pellets should be made about the size of a large marble, 
of stiff clay, with which a little cotton-wool should be mixed, 
and dried in the sun. 

The shikar-ke-tilee, ammunition-pouch, is of ornamented 
leather. 

Sorcery is practised with a charmed bow. At a suttee, 
bamboo levers are often brought down over the whole pile, to 
hold down the woman, and the corpse of her husband ; and 
several persons are employed to keep down the levers, whilst 
others throw water upon them that the wood may not be 
scorched. 

A person sometimes takes one of these bamboo levers after 
the bodies are burnt ; and, making a bow and arrow with it, 
repeats incantations over it. lie then makes an image of some 
enemy with clay, and lets fly the arrow at it. The person whose 
image is thus pierced is said to be immediately seized with a 
])ain in his breast. 

April l,s7. — What would the people at home think of being 
up at live a.m., and in church by six o’clock! This is the usual 
hour for divine service at this time of the year. To us Indians, 
accustomed to early rising, it is no fatigue. 

7th . — This morning I cantered down to see our fields of oats 
by the side of the Canges, which they have just begun to cut ; 
such a fine croj) ! When they are stacked, we shall have three 
or four large ricks. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. 

Gaiety of Allahabad^ Liicnow Cbetneo — 'I’ails of the Yiik — fiorn of tbe Unicom 
— The Looking-glass Shawl— 'I'he first flight of Locusts — An Adventure — 'riic 
Rats’ Granary — Ralls— Rrofiles —The leaf Grass-hoppi r — Apjiointi d to Alla- 
habad — Raniohun Roy— Tlie Rottle of Horrors — Narrative of a Thug — The 
Quicksand — Meteors and falling Stars- I langing oneself' for spite — 'I'he Sipahi 
Guard — I'he Ghuri — The Sitar — 'Lhe Kktara— 'fhe (jynec Club — Soonghees 
— Colonel Gardner. 

1832, May. — Allahabad is now one of the i^aycst, and is, as it 
always luus been, one of the prettiest stations in India. We 
have dinner-parties more than enoii^di ; halls occasionally ; a 
book society ; some live or six billiard-tables ; a pack of 
dot;s, some amongst them hounds, and (how could I have for- 
gotten !) fourteen spinsters ! 

2»d. — Colonel Gardner has sent us twelve jars of the mo^t 
delicious Luenow chutnee, the very beau ideal of mixtures of 
sharp, bitter, sour, sweet, liot, and cold ! 

This station, which in former days was thought one of the least- 
to-be-coveted positions, has now become, what from the first we 
always pronounced it to be, one of the most desirable. We 
have a kind neighbourly society, as much, or even more of 
gaiety than we sober folks re(]uire, and, mirabile, no stpiabbling. 

I hope his lordship will not distuii) our coterie by moving the 
Boards of Revenue and of Criminal and Civil Justice higher up 
the country, which some think not improbable. 

A friend has made me a present of a i)air of the most magni- 
ficent cow-tails, of the yak or cow of Thibet. They are great 
curiosities, and shall go with luy collection to England. These 
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tails I have had made into cliaimrls by having them fastened 
into leaves of embossed silver, which have been affixed to the 
horns of deer of the Himalaya. The hair on the chaunri (fly- 
flapper) is on the original bone as it was on the yak ; and the 
hair, which is perfectly white, is considered the most valuable, 
the dark coloured hair being reckoned inferior. They were 
brought hy some Hill-men from Bhootan. The horns came 
from Landour, brought from the interior of the Himalaya, by the 
Paharees (Hill-men). Three more of the same sort were also 
sent me from Almorali, but they are very scarce. 

The horn is said to be that of a deer of the Himalaya, which, 
wlicii first brought down, was supposed to be unicorn. Tliese 
two horns came from Landour, brought down by Hill-men. 
Three more were sent me from Almorah. The men described 
the animal as liaving but one horn in the centre of its forehead ; 
when (piestioned particularly on this point, they were firm ; and, 
being ignorant that we believe the unicorn fabulous, could have 
no motive for the assertion. During my residence in the East, 

1 saw only flve of these horns, which are all in my possession, 
and not one of them will pair with another. The men were 
requested to bring the head of the animal with the horn upon 
it ; they have not done so, and there is no further proof to 
convince unbelievers of tlie existence of the unicorn of the 
Himalaya. ChaunrTs of peacock’s feathers are emblems of 
royalty, and are used by servants in attendance on the Go- 
vernor-general, wlio stand behind his chair and wave them over 
his head. The sa’ises carry them of horse-hair, to wisk the flies 
off the horses ; and a very common sort are made of grass. 
Very beautiful white chaunns are also made of strips from the 
quill of the peacock’s feather. The chaunrTs are represented in 
the frontisi)iece, over the head of Gilneshii. The Brahmans use 
them in pooja, waving them over the idol. 

A lady has sent me a great curiosity — a common dark brown- 
red shawl, worn hy low caste women at Hissar. It is worked 
all over in large flowers, in orange silk ; the centre of the flower 
contains a circular bit of looking-glass about an inch and a half 
in diameter, round which the flower is worked in coarse silk. 
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The appearance of the dress as the light falls on the looking- 
glass is most strange and odd. I never saw a shawl of the sort 
before. It is too coarse to be worn by any but poor })eople : 
when working in the fields, in what an extraordinary manner 
the light must be caught on all those reflecting circles of glass ! 

Jiwe 19/A. — We drove into the Port to call on a fair friend 
at 5 F.M. No sooner had f entered the house, than we saw 
clouds of locusts in the air: immediately afterwards a heavy 
stoi'in of rain fell, and the locusts were beaten down by it in 
great numbers to the ground. The native servants immediately 
ran out and caught them by handfuls, delighted to get them to 
make a curry ; for which purj)ose they may, perhaps, be as 
delicate as prawns, which are most excellent. I took some 
to preserve with arsenical soap : they look like very large grass- 
hoppers. I never saw^ a flight of locusts before ; on our return 
home the air was full of them. 

The foot! of 8t. John in the wilderness was locusts and wild 
honey : very luxurious fare, according to the natives, who say, 
either in a curry or fried in clarified butter, they are excellent, 
f believe they divest them of their wings, and dress them after 
the fashion of wood(‘Ocks. 

Some a.s.sert that St.John did not live upon locusts, but upon 
the bean of a tree called by the Arabs Kharroub, the locust-tree 
of Scripture' — a ])oint too dithcult to be decided by a poor 
haji- in .search of the pictures(jue. 

20/A. — At 5 \ M. I rode out with a friend, and met the hounds 
under the Mahratta Bund ; no other persons were present, and 
we had not gone twenty yards before two jackals crossed the 
road just before the dogs : away they went, in the prettiest 

style imaginable. Mr. B galloped oft’ across a ploughed 

field : the horse had scarc(‘ly ^rone ten yards w hen his legs 
sunk into a deep soft hole; the creature could not recover him- 
.self; over he went, falling on his back, with Ids rider umler 
him ; and there th(‘ horse lay kicking with all four legs in the 
air for a short time, ere the gentleman had the power to extri- 

‘ I ln‘ ( .St, .n>lin‘s l)r(*a<l, (’< ralotiiu Sjlifjua. ^ 
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catc himself from under the animal. 1 was not live yards 
behind, and, jumping off my horse, went to his assistance. 
The blood was pouring from his mouth and nose, and his right 
shoulder was dislocated. Two natives came up. Leaving the 
fainting man in their care, I gallo|)ed off for a surgeon. During 
my absence, a medical man fortunately arrived at the s])ot : he 
found the gentleman senseless. Having set his shoulder aiul 
bled him, he put him into a palanfjuin, and sent him home. 
Afy search for a surgeon was unsu(“cessful for a length of time : 
at last I rode into the court of the Hospital at Kyd Gunge, in 

search of Dr. S , when the first object I beheld was the 

corpse of a man being carried out, marked with blood on the 
head ; it made me shudder : the medical man was just on the 
])oint of opening the head of a European, who had died sud- 
denly. This was ratlier a nervous adventure and a frightful 
sight. Aly friend was so much stunned by the blow and the 
dislocation of his arm, he could make but feeble effoils to extri- 
cate himself from his horse. 1 thought at first he wms killed 
by the way in which the hvo streams of blood poured from the 
corners of his mouth when I raised his head. It w as unfortunate 
being alone at such a moment. 

The rats during the harvest-time collect grain in holes ; and 
the [)oor [)eo|)le dig w herever they think they may chance to 
find a rat’s store, for the sake of the grain: sometimes on one 
spot they find 2()lb. weight sec'reted by these provident animals, 
generally in the midst of the fields. The natives steal the grain, 
and leave the holes open, whi(‘h are very dangerous for horses. 
The place into which Air. D ’s horse fell was an open- 

ing of the sort, filled by the rain of the day before with light 
mould, therefore he could not see he was upon treacherous 
ground. I escaped from ])eing five yards in the rear of his 
horse; had he jiassed over, * I should, in all probability, have 
gone in ; the ground ap[)eared perfectly good, instead ot being 
like a (]uicksand. 

The other night, lor the first time up the country, 1 saw'^a 
glow-worm ; it was very thin, about half an inch in length, and 
more like a maggot in a cheese than any thing else. 

R 
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Au(j, 14///. — j^ast wc‘(‘l\ wc wore at a ball i^ivon by the ofliccrs 
ot the (itb Native liilantry to the station ; in spite of the heat, 
the people appeared to enjoy daneini:; very nuieh, and kept it up 
until very late. A hall-room in India, with all the windows 
open, and the pankhas in full play, is not hall’ so o])j)ressive as 
a ball-room in London : the heat of pure air is imich belter 
than the heat of a nnmher of [)ersons, all erowded to|i;ether and 
hreathini:: the same atmosphere over and overai^ain. Halls up the 
eonntry take place prinei])ally dnriiyii; the hot winds and rains ; 
they make a variety ata(|uiet station. Durini;- the cold months 
the ])eo])le are dispersed on duty in divers j)arts of the district. 

I amuse myselt turninii: })rotiles in rons wood on my lathe; 
the likenesses of Huonaparte and the Duke of Wellinudon ai'(^ 
irood, heeausc it is less dilHeult to turn a stroni;' pi'otile. I look 
at the drawing; whilst tui'nin^- thi' wood ; when finished it is cut 
o])en, and the })roiil(\ if pi’oj/erly done', i^ I'xaet. 

Snakes are in ahundanee : I eaui^ht a small vi'nomous whij)- 
siiake in my {h'esvin^r_p(),)iu to-dav, and [)ut it into the bottle ot 
horrors. A lad} steppi'd upon tin' head of oiu' a short time 
airo ; the reptile (allied round her leir ; wlu n she raised her foot 
in a tri;::ht, it glided otl, and was j’ound halt' killed in the next 
room. 

A irreat lire has taken place in the Lort in (akaitta; an 
inuneii^e (piantity ot stores have heen destro\ed in the mai::a- 
zine, report says to the amount of ten lakh. Some suppose' the 
fire may have heeai (X'casioned bv the (aittin;^ s\stem havinii: 
rendeavd the natives r('veni;elul. 

'2n(f. number of iHauitiliil butterflies have' beeai 
eainj:ht tor me in the aarden ; tlu'V are attracted hv the hieerne 
Lcrass, as well as the flowers. Some are wav rich in colour, and 
very delicate'. Amoimst the insects (:e)lle(‘te(l, the most curious 
are the loeaists, and the leaf-,i^rasshop[)er — a marvellous insect! 
an immense i^rasshoppe'r, with twei wind's e.\aetl\ like; narreiw' 
k'aves, of a beautiful '-prime lereen, and two wim;s beneath them 
of the most deli(’ate' L;au/(\ One miieht imagine* two narrow 
leaves had be e-n faste'iied on as wimes to a 'j;rasshopper ! 

On the 1 1th t)f thisme)nth, the; s<ihil) was appointed (;olleetor 
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at Allaluibad : the comfort of holding; a fixed situatioji is ^reat, 
and we rejoice exeeedin.L;ly. 

Our ^reat Bengal Lion Rajah Rammolnin Roy a])|)ears to 
Imve created no small sensation on the other side of the water, 
lie is one of the few well-educated natives we j)ossess, and 
is, decidedly, a very remarka])le ])erson. lie liolds his title 
of Rajah from the king of Delhi, the great Mogul, wliose am- 
bassador lie is to the British ('ourt in a suit versus Jolin 
Oom])any. 

Extract from a Jiomortfrd-boioid letter 

‘'The Mem sTihilia’s present Aot/o*, for she alwavs has one 
darling jiassion for tlie time, is making a colletdion of hutterflies 
and coleopteiYC ; she is deepl\ read in ta.cldemiy, niid we Iiave, 
besides, many other jircjian'd snhjects, such as tigers, and 
hyenas’ skulls, alligator’s skeleton whole; a delighttid little pet 
in s])irits of wane, a young crocodile, skin and all. 44icn there 
is ‘ Tlie Bottle of Horrors!’ containing cobra de caj)ello, 
scorpions, li/ards, milh'picals, centpieds, grilhis monstrosus, and 
1 kiKWv not what Me])histopheles him.^elf would he affrighted ; 
and 1, the luiust of this Margaret, am fitting in a (piii t uncon- 
cern, smoking my cigar, as happv as if I was one of the party in 
the bottle, the daily object of admiration ' ” 

NAKHATIVE OF OOMI-ll) 11100. (AugUSt lOtll, i-S’Vi.) 

The following is a narrative of the Thugs, tianslated from 
the ‘Indian (la/A'tte,’ and the ‘Agra Dkhar,’ dated Kith 
October, 1S32. 

“ In the month of Koar, 1 do not recollect the year, 1, with 
five others, went to J.oclum Singh, jamadar in Muo/a Seea|)ore, 
Kurguna Betliooi’. This village was about twelve co^ from 
Kusooajiore, the place where we lived. Having assembled a 
gang of thirty-one men, including the jamadar, we set oR 
towards Luenow. The braving of an ass and the sound of a 
peacock necessarily ari’esting our ears, we took them for good 
omens, and breakfasted imdi’r a tree. On the same day we fell 
in with tliree travellers of the Rajpoot caste, jiroceeding from 
Luenow to Ktawa. W e put up for thi' night together, agiveing 
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to travel to^etlKM* tlie next morning. While it was dark, we 
took our journey in (‘ompany with the travellers ; and as we 
l)assed a well, finding the opportunity friendly to our jmrpose, 
we fell u])on and killed the travellers ; and throwing their bodies 
into the well, we went forward. Our booty amounted to 200 
rupees in cash, and some other property, which we divided, 
and took the road to C«awn])ore. On the road we met two 
travellers proceeding from Jcyj)ore to Luenow ; we travelled 
back with them to the village whence we had started ; and 
having remained there for the night, we set off the next morning 
while it was dark with the travellers. Meeting w'ith a well on 
the road, we asked the travellers to rest awhile and smoke ; and 
while smoking they wxtc struck with nooses, and strangled. 
M e threw' the bodies into the wells. The s])oil, amounting to 
rupees in cash 2r)0, and other j)roperty, we divided. AlU'r 
this oeeurrenee Loehun, jamadar, hearing that his wife was 
delivered of’ a son, proposed our going to our homes for a time, 
and we accordingly di.spersed.” 

SF.COM) F.NTFKrRlSi: Ol' OOMFID TUIJO. 

“About a \ear ago, in the month of Phagoon, I left mv 
home in Ku>s()oaj)oor, in com|)any with twenty-two other 
Thugs, and hearing the sound of an owl, which we regarded as 
a good omen, we sat down to breakfast, and then took the road 
to Etawa. Alighting at an inn (sirae) in the night, we found 
a traveller there, proceeding from Kal|)ee to ./vjioor. My son 
(hinesh (who was afterwards sentenced to be hung) gained him 
over to our [larty, and we set oT together the ni'xt morning, 
and travelling towards Agra, we halted at night in the sarae of 
Jusw untnugar : leaving which place, we stopped near a tank, 
and in the act of helping somo tobacco to the traveller, he was 
strangled with a noose. Ills body we threw' into the tank. 
The booty consisted of one brass lata and one (halve, some 
clothes, and fifteen rupees in cash . these we divided. We 
JV’rived next at Ilutcepoor, and put u|) in tlu* inn there. Here 
we fell in with five travellers, proce(‘ding from Jeypoor to Lue- 
now ; of them, two wen* of the Knaniiw caste, two Ahvvts, 
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and one Kiihar. Wc persuaded them that we were likewise 
travellers, and were on our way to Luenow. They readily 
joined us ; and thus, next morning, we started together ; and as 
we were passing by a well, we asked the travellers to rest awhile, 
and smoke tobacco ; and while smoking, we strangled them with 
nooses, and threw their bodies into the well. The booty, con- 
sisting of 100 rupees in cash, and some clothes and utensils, we 
divided. 

“ We then went to Sersa Gung, seven cos from Ilutcepoor, in 
the way to Mynpooree, and put u]) in an inn. Here we met two 
travellers, journeying from Juodhpoor to liyswara. As our 
custom was, we soon persuaded them to join our j>arty ; we 
started in tlie morning, and as we reached a well, we stopped 
there on the pretence of smoking, and strangled the two travellers 
with nooses. Their property, amounting to sixty rupees in cash, 
and their clothes, &c., we divided. Travelling five cos more, we 
came to the inn of Mukhan : here two Ihicjgals arrested our 
attention ; they were travellers, journeying from Je\ i)Oor to 
IjU(*now. From their eluding all iiupiiries, we naturally con- 
cluded that they had money in si)ecie with them ; we were not 
mistaken : they started by sunrise, and we followed them. When 
they reached near a tank, wc found the oi)portunity triendly to 
our purpose, and with nooses strangled them. In haste, we 
threw^ the bodies into the tank, it being broad daylight, and 
departed. On examining the booty, we found the bags we had 
taken contained one thousand live hundred rupees ; wdtli this 
money we came to Agra. Wc then left Agra, and halting at 
Bhurtpoor, took the road to .Jeypoor ; on our way, we were 
joined by a party ot twelve Thugs, and passing Jeypoor, we 
reached the village of Dosa. Here we saw^ three men, who were 
travelling from Juodhpoor to Lnenow" ; w^e iound no ditHculty in 
prevailing on them to join us, and in the night we killed and 
buried them. The booty amounted to sixty rupees in cash, and 
some utensils and clothes. We met tour more travellers in a 
village hard by ; they w'cre proceeding to Jienares ; we invited 
them to warm themselves by the tire w'c had lighted, and while 
warming themselves we strangled them with nooses, and theii 
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bodies we buried. Our spoil amounted to thirty rupees in casli, 
and some utensils and clothes. Some miles from this place, in 
a village, the name of which f do not recollect, we halted : here 
we found three travellers going from Nusseerabad to Cawnpore ; 
at night we fell u])on and killed them ; their bodies we buried in 
the same })lacc. We iound on them sixty rupees in cash, and 
some utensils and (dothes. One cos trom this place, under a 
bunjid tree, we met with three lUujijaJs, who joined us ; and as 
we set otf by dawn, we killed the lhifj(jah by ii jfiaoo (tamarisk) 
held ; wc dcs])oiled them of fifty rupees in cash, and some 
clotlies, ; the bodies were afterwards buried. 

“On our return, near to Jeypoor, by a tank, we obtained another 
[)rey in a person proceeding to Cawnpore ; we gained upon him 
by soft, tender exj)ressions, and then at night strangled him with 
a noose ; his |)roperty amounted to ten rupees in cash, and two 
bullocks.” 

I could not omit inserting the above narrative, on account of 
the quiet coolness with wdiich the Thug Oomeid relates the 
murders committed by himself and Ins gang. 

Oct. — The sale of the proi)erty of a friend took place 

to-day. Many valuable works in octavo sold for two-pence a 
volume ! The furniture went at about one fourth of its value. 
Wc took tlie oi)portunity of getting rid of extra sofas and chairs ; 
much furniture is a great inconvenience in this climate ; it 
harbours muscpiitoes. 

Through tlie stupidity of our servants, some animal got into 
the quail-house last night, and killed seventy-nine iat (juail ; very 
provoking, — but as this is the season for them it is not of much 
consecjuence, we can replace them ; had it been during the liot 
winds, when no (juail are to be procured, it would have been a 
great loss in the eating (le[)artmcnt. 

All my finery coming froin England has been totally lost, 
about twenty days' journey from this ])lacc, by the swamping oi' 
the boat ; all my presents gone “ at one fell swoop,” leaving me 
san.s pompOii.Sy sans soulicrs, sans cvvnjth 'nuj ; my pen is bad, 
my knife blunt, and my new penknife is feeding the lish at the 
l)ottom of the (hinges, off Monghir. 
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Nov. Hfli . — Last niglit wc dined at Mr. P ’s ; a Capl. 

W , who is ratlier a curiosity, was of the party ; he brought 

ns a letter of introduction from Col. Gardner. He is the brotlu'i* 

of Sir H. W , the late ambassador in Persia ; he wears a 

native dress, with a long beard that liangs half way down his 
breast ; and his imitation of native style is good. He commenced 
liis travels in 182!), [lassing througli Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Persia, and so on to Allahabad, and will return rid Constanti- 
nople ; he is a captain in the navy. 

This morning, it being a holiday with the Hindoos, and a great 
hathing-day at the junction of the rivers, we agreed to meet 

Capt. W on the spot before sunrise, to witness tiu'tamasha. 

He, having started before us, rode down to the bathing-])lace, 
and getting into a ([uicksand on the hanks of the river, liad a roll 

in the mud. Mr. 11 and 1 rode down to meet him, and coming 

on a (labial ((juicksand), my horse sank into it up to bis tail, strug- 
gling violently, and beating uj) and down like a boat in a short 

sea ; T rolled off, or rather Mr. B |)ulledme from the horse, 

which, with great exertion and difliculty, at length scTambled out. 

Mr. B -’s grey Cabul horse refused to pass the daldal ; he 

snorted, heat the ground with his foreleet, and stood tirm, 
evidently alarmed, liemounting my horse Trelawny, we pur- 
sued our ^\ay to the Triveni, where we met Capt. W , and 

laughed at our misfortunes. This is the first time my horse and 
I have parted company ; 1 used to boast of never having cjuitted 
my saddle. 

Capt. W went to the bathing-place, to see the junction 

of the three rivers, the Cunga, the Jumna, and the Saraswati ; 
the two first are above ground, the third joins them under- 
ground,^ — at least, so say the pious Hindoos. Capt. \V 

keeps a journal ; if he publish it, I fear he will immortali/e this 
(piicksand adventure, and say, “ being unable to discover the 
river Saraswati above ground, wc were searching Ibr it in the 
regions below.” 

Nov. — We were out riding about 5 a.m.; the sky was 

(cloudy, with a rainy a[)[)eai*auce, and we saw a great numher of 
meteors lading in every direction ; at first I did not know what 
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they were ; afterwards I counted eight ; two of them fell, leaving 
a stream of blue light for a second, and then vanished. I never 
before observed these meteors. 

The followers of the ih'ophet assert, that falling stars are 
believed by the idolaters to be on account of the birth or death 
of some great man ; but are in reality weapons thrown at the 
devils. While the friends of Muhammud were sitting with him 
one night, a very bright star shot; and his Highness said, 
“ What did you say in the days of ignorance when a star shot 
like this?” They said, “God and his messenger know best ; 
we used to say, A great man was born to-night, and a great man 
died.” Then his Majesty said, “You mistook ; because the 
shooting of these stars are neither for the life nor death of any 
person; but when our (’herisher orders a work, the bearers of 
the imperial throne sing hallelujahs ; and the inhabitants of the 
regions who are near the bearers repeat it, till it reaches the 
lowest regions. After that, the angels which are near the 
bearers of the im))erial throne say, ‘ What did the Cherisher 
order ? ’ Then they arc informed ; and so it is lianded from one 
region to another, till the information reaches tlie people of 
the lowest region. Then the devils steal it, and carry it to their 
friends, that is, magicians ; and these stars are thrown at these 
devils ; not for the birth or death of any ])erson. Then the 
things which the magicians tell, having heard from the devils, 
are true ; but these magicians tell lies, and exaggerate in what 
they hear.” Kutadah said, “ (md has created stars for three 
uses ; one of them, as a cause of ornament of the regions ; the 
second, to stone the devil with ; the third, to direct peoi)le going 
through forests, and on the sea. Therefore, whoever shall 
exj)lain them otherwise does wrong, and loses his time, and 
speaks from his own invention, and embellishes '.” 

An officer in the sixteenth lancers,' at Cawnporc, thus describes 
some meteors he saw on the 12th of this month. “ On going 
to field exercise this morning, soon after daybreak, the air pre- 
sented a very singular phenomenon, being as it were filled with 
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innumerable meteors, descending like vivid streaks o( fire. 
Tliese continued for about half-an-liour, and one passed so near 
me as to frighten my horse.” 

Nov. 22nd . — Two days' ago there was an immense flight of 
locusts ; we caught a great nuniher. I’lie natives turned out, 
and with liideous noises, waving flags and sticks, drove tliem 
from settling on their plantations. 

The jamadar has just brought in a curious pigeon ; it has four 
legs ; the pair in front have four toes like all pigeons’ feet, the 
other pair are placed behind, they are smaller, and each foot has 
only two toes ; all the four legs hang down, after the fashion in 
which pigeons wear their legs. 

What strange peoide these natives are ! A traveller who came 
here this morning complained to my husband that his coachman 
ami sa’is had robbed and beaten him. The coachman said, “ The 
traveller was going a short cut to the bazar by a road in your 
grounds you had ordered to be stopped ; we turned him back', 
therefore we had a (luarrcl.” The traveller, to spite them, hung 
himself on a tree opposite the stables, and was cut down by the 
guard. Natives are fond of hanging themselves for spite when 
they are mre of bcimj cut down ! It is better to let them please 
themselves, if you do they will seldom kill themselves in reality ; 
a good caning in such circumstances would be of great service. 

A man has brought a hei'on’s plume for sale ; the natives put 
them into jewelled ornaments on their turbans, called jika, and 
also on the heads of their horses. These feathers are extremely 
expensive in Paris ; I was asked two hundred francs for a small 
jilume. 

The pine-apple shaped figure on the Cashmere shawls is the 
representation of the jewelled jika worn in front of the turban ; 
the plume rises from it. 

Speaking of the guard, wdio cut down the traveller who hung 
himself, I must remark, we had a guard of twelve sipahis and a 
hawaldar ; a sentry in front of the guard-room kept the time by 
striking the hours on a gong; non mi recordo, how 1 became 
possessed of the following scientific description of the Churl, 
wliich I insert on account of its excellence. 
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“ The Bralimanical method of computing time, wliich is j^ene- 
rally followed all over India, is this : — 

“ 60 Nimeshu, or twinklings of the human eye, are considered 
equal to one Pal. 

“ 60 Pals equal to one Ghurl. 

“ 60 Ghurls to one day and night. 

‘‘ 60 Days and nights one Ritu. 

“ 6 Ritu (seasons of two calendar months each) one solar year. 

“ 60 Solar years one cycle. 

“And during that period they believe that a complete revolution 
of terrestrial circumstances takes place. The only method of 
measuring tlic ghurl is by the simple cle[)sydra, foianetl of a 
brass cup, perforated with a single hole in the bottom, and placed 
in a vessel of water : the cup floats on the water, filling and 
sinking by degrees; when full the cup sinks, and the hour is 
coinj)leted. The cup is merely of brass or copper, beaten out 
v'ery thin, without any mai'ks or gradations ujion it. AVhen the 
cup sinks, the hour is struck upon a gong, whi(‘h is generally hung 
upon three bamboos. The ghurl, or coj)[)er cup, floats usually 
in a vessel of coarse red pottery filled with water, called a nan.'’ 

In the plate entitled “The Thug’s Dice,” figure 1 represents a 
sipalii, with the stick in his hand, watcliing the brass cuj), which 
is just on the ])oint of sinking; the moment it disa|)|)ears, he 
will strike the gong ; a spare cu]) is on the ground, by the side 
of the nan, or large earthen vessel that holds the water. 

[ have received a present that pleases me greatly, a sitar, a 
musical instrument, in general use all over India; it was made 
at Luenow^ from a hollow gouid, and is very beautifully 
j>ut together. It has four strings ; the first is of steel wire, 
the two next arc of brass wire, and the fourth and smallest 
of steel. It is played with the ‘first finger of the right hand 
alone, on which is ])laceda little stecTwire frame, called a misrrd), 
with which the strings are struck ; the left hand stops the notes 
on the frets, but you only vStop the notes on the first string ; 
the. other three strings produce a sort of ])edal sound as the 
misrab passes over them, from the manner in which they are 
tuned. The instrument is most elegantly formed. 
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The ektara, a one-stringed instrument, as tlie name implies, is 
used by wandering minstrels. A man of this deseription, the 
veritable Paganini of the East, appeared before me tlie otlicr day ; 
he was an Hindoo mendicant, carrying an ektara, which \Nas 
formed of a gourd ; and on its one string he played in a strange 
and j)eculiar style. From the upper end of the ektara two 
l)eacoek’s feathers were displayed. The man’s attire was a ro])e 
around his waist, and a bit of cloth ; a black blanket hung over 
his shoulder ; on his forehead, breast, and arms were the 
sectarial marks, and the brahmanical thread was over his 
slioulder ; three necklaces and one bracelet completed the 
costume. His hair fell to his slmulders, and, like all natives, 
he wore a moustache. My friends laugli at me when I play on 
the sitar, and ask, Why do you not put a peacock’s featlier 
at the end of it?” 

Dec, 1st . — ^We liave become great farmers, having sown 
our crop of oats, and are building outhouses to receive some 
thirty-four dwarf cow^s and oxen (gynecs), which are to he fed 
up for the table, and produced after some eight montlis’ stuffing. 
Thegynee club consists of eight members, and it gives us better 
food than w e could procure from the bazar : “ Whose dog am I 
that T should eat from the hazfu-? ” 

A little distance from the stacks the unmuzzled bullocks are 
treading out the corn: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
trcadetli out the corn.” This patriarchal method breaks and 
renders the straws soft and friable ; the corn is winnowed by 
taking it up in a baslcct and pouring it out ; the grain falls to the 
ground, w^hile the west wind blows the chaff into a heap beyond. 
"J'he corn is dej)Osited in a large pit, which has been duly 
prepared by having had the walls well dried and hardened from 
a tire burning in it for many days. These pits are carefully con- 
cealed by the natives, and their armies have, people, called 
sooiighees or smellej’s, whose business it is to tind out these 
underground and secret granaries. 

Our friend Col. Gardner is still at Lucnow^ which, in all 
l)robahility, will speedily he taken into the hands of the British 
government ibr its better protection ! The King has lately 
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dismissed a man of great talent, who was his' prime minister, 
and put in a fool by way of a cliange. The conse([uence is 
already felt in the accounts of the royal treasury. It is said it is 
impossible to collect tlie revenue without force, and that where 
that has been used, his Majesty’s forces liave been beaten. 

A friend writes from England, “I shall always regret having 
quitted India without having seen Col. Gardner and the Taj.” 

He is a very remarkable man ; his age nearly seventy, 1 
believe. I had a long letter from him two days since, full of 
all the playfulness of youth, and of all kindness. 1 never met 
so entertaining or so instructive a com])anion ; his life, if he 
would publish it, would be indeed a legacy, and shame our 
modern biography. 

20th . — For the first time this year it has been cold enough to 
collect ice ; during my early ride this morning 1 saw the coolies 
gathering it into the pits. 



CHAPTER XXITI. 


THE GREAT FAIR AT AI,LAIIARAD. 

“TAT.KTNd TO A MAN WHO IS IN EC STACY (oF A KF.LTCIOUS NATURE PRA(’- 
TlSKD OR FEIGNED BY FAKIRs) IS LIKE BEATING CURDS WITH A PESTLE 


^ Hootlis at the Fair — Diamonds, Pearls, Shawls, Sable, Coral — The Triveni — 
Suicide — Relij^nous Mendicants — The sacred Gini — Consecration of an Idol — 
Household Gods — Rosaries- — Pilgrims, Carriers of Holy Water — Snakes — 
Arrival of Lady Win. Bentinck — Visit to the Fair — Description of the 
Frontispiece — Chamelee, the Brahmanical Bull. 


ISBB, Jan.— The biira mcla at Prag, or tlie great fair at Alla- 
liabad, is held annually on the sands of the Canges below the 
ramparts of the Port, extending from the Mahratta Bund to the 
extreme [loint of the sacred junction of the rivers. The booths 
extend the whole distance, composed of mud walls, covered with 
mats, or thatched. This fair lasts about two months, and attracts 
merchants from all parts of India, Calcutta, Delhi, Luenow, 
Jeypore, &c. Very good diamonds, pearls, coral, shawls, cloth, 
woollens, China, furs, &c., are to be purchased. Numerous 
booths dis])lay brass and copper vessels, glittering in the sun 
with many brazen idols : others are filled with J^enares’ toys for 
children. Bows and arrows" are displayed, also native ca})s 
made of sable, the crowns of which are of the richest gold and 
silver embroidery. 

The pearl merchants offer long strings of large pearls for sale, 
amongst which some few are tine, round, and of a good colour. 


' Oriental Proverbs, No. 50. 
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The natives value size, but are not very particular as to colour ; 
they do not care to liave tlieni perfectly round, and do not 
object to an uneven surface. They will allow a purchaser to 
select the best at pleasure from lon^^ strings. 

The deep red coral is valued by the natives much more than 
the pink. 1 bought some very fine pink coral at the fair : the 
beads were immense; the i)rice of the largest, eleven rupees per 
tola ; /. e. eleven ru|)ees for one rupee weight of coral. The 
smallest, six or four rupees per tola; it was remarkably fine. 
Some years afterwards -the Brija Ba'i, a Mahratta lady, a friend 
of mine, called on me ; she observed the long string of fine 
pink coral around my neck, and said, ‘‘lam astonished a mem 
srUfiba should wear coral ; we only decorate our horses with it ; 
that is pink coral, the colour is not good; look at my horse.’’ 
1 went to the verandah ; her horse was adorned with a necklace 
of fine deej) red coral. She was (juite right, and I made over 
mine to my grey steed. 

Some of the prettiest things sold at the JMela are the tlkas, 
an ornament for the forehead for native women. 44ie tika is of 
difterent sizes and patterns ; in gold or silver lor the wealthy, 
tinsel for the poorer classes ; and of various shapes. The 
prettiest are of silver, a little hollow cup like a dew-drop cut in 
halves : the ornament is stuck with an adhesive mixture on the 
forehead, just in the centre between the eyebrows. Some tikas 
are larger, resembling the ferronicre worn by European ladies. 

The Allahabad hukilks are famous for their imitation in glass 
of precious stones. I purchased a number of native ornaments 
in imitation of the jewellery worn by native ladies, which were 
remarkably well made, and cost only a few rupees. 1 also 
bought strings of mock pearls brought from (’liina, that arc 
scarcely to be distinguished from real pearls, either in colour or 
weight. 

The toys the rich natives give their children, consisting in 
imitations of all sorts of animals, arc remarkably pretty ; they 
are made in silver, and enamelled : others are made of ivory 
very beautifully carved ; and for the poorer classes they are of 
j)ewtcr, moulded into the most marvellous shapes. 



At this time of the year laklis and lakhs of natives come to 
bathe at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna ; they unite at 
tlie extremity of a neck of land, or rather sand, that runs out 
just below the Fort. On this holy spot the llrahmans and 
religious mendicants assemble in thousands. Each fakir pitches 
a bamboo, from the end of which his flag is displayed, to which 
those of the same persuasion resort. Here they make ])Ooja, 
shave, give money to the fakir, and bathe at the junction. The 
clothes of the batlicrs arc put upon charpals to be taken care of, 
for so many paisa. Every native, however poor he may be, 
pays tribute of one rupee to Government before lie is allowed 
to bathe. 

Two boats, by order of Government, are in attendance at 
this point to prevent persons from drowning themselves or 
their children. The mere act of bathing in the waters of the 
Gunga, on a particular day, removes ten sins, hoANever enor- 
mous, committed in ten previous births, blow much greater 
must be the efiicacy at the junction of the Gunga and Yamuna, 
which the Saraswati, the third sacred river, is supposed to join 
underground ! The benefits arising from bathing at the lucky 
moment of the conjunction of the moon with a particular star 
is very great, or at the time of eclipse of the sun or moon. 

The holy waters arc convenient for washing away a man’s 
sins, and as efficacious as a jiojie’s bull for this purpose. Groups 
of natives stand in the river whilst their Brahman reads to them, 
awaiting the happy moment at which to dip into the sacred and 
trijile waves. They fast until the bathing is over. Suicide 
committed at the junction is meritorious in persons of a certain 
caste, but a sin for a Brahman ! 

The holy men jirefer the loaves and fishes of this world to 
the immediate inoksh or bea,titude, without further risk of 
transmigration, which is awarded to those who die at the sacred 
junction. 

Bathing will remove sins, gain admittance into heaven, and 
the devotee will be reborn on earth in an honourable station. 

A married woman without children often vows to Gunga to 
cast her tirst-boru into the river; this in former times was often 
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done at Prag, it now rarely occurs. If the infant’s life is pre- 
served, the mother cannot take it again. 

REMOIOUS MENDICANTS. 

The most remarkable people at this Mela arc the religious 
mendicants ; they assemble by hundreds, and live within inclo- 
sures fenced off by sticks, a little distance from the booths. 
These people are the monks of the East ; there are two orders 
of them ; the Gosains, or followers of Shivu, and the Byragies, 
disciples of Vishnoo. Any Mahomedan may become a fakir, 
and a Hindoo of any caste, a religious mendicant. The aslics 
of cow-dung are considered purifying : these peo])le arc often 
rubbed over from head to foot with an ashen mixture, and have 
a strange dirty white, or leather blue appearance. Ganges mud, 
cow-dung, and ashes of cow-dung, form, T believe, the delect- 
able mixture. 

The sectarial marks or symbols arc painted on their faces 
according to their caste, with a red, yellow, white, or brown 
pigment, also on their breasts and arms. Their only covering is 
a bit of rag passed between the legs and tied round the waist 
by a cord or rope. 

One man whom I saw this day at the Mela was remarkably 
pictures(|ue, and attracted my admiration. Tie was a religious 
mendicant, a disciple of Shivii. In stature he was short, and 
dreadfully lean, almost a skeleton. Ilis long black hair, matted 
with cow-dung, was twisted like a turban round his head, — a 
filthy jilta ‘ ! On his forehead three horizontal lines were drawn 
with ashes, and a circlet beneath tliem marked in red sanders — 
his sectarial mark. If possible, tliey obtain the ashes from 
the hearth on which a consecrated fire has been lighted. 
His left arm he had held erec.t so long that the skin and 
flesh had withered, and clung round the hones most fright- 
fully ; the nails of the hand which had been kept immoveably 
clenched, had pierced through the palm, and grew out at tlie back 
of the hand like the long claws of a bird of prey. His horrible 
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and skeleton-like arm was encircled by a twisted stick, tlie 
stem, perhaps, of a thick creeper, the end of which ^\as cut 
into the sliape of the head of the cobra dc ca])ello, with its hood 
displayed, and tlic twisted withy looked like the body of the 
reptile wreathed around his horrible arm. His only i^arnient, 
the skin of a tiger, thrown over his shoulders, and a hit of rag 
and rope at his waist. lie was of a dirty-white or dirty-ashen 
colour from mud and paint ; perhaps in imitation of Shivu, 
who, when he appeared on earth as a naked mendicant of an 
ashy colour, was recognized as Mahadeo the great god. This 
man was considered a very holy person. His right hand con- 
tained an empty gourd and a small rosary, and two long rosaries 
were around his neck of the I’ough heads called luundrasee. 
His flag hung from the top of a haml)oo, stuck in the ground 
hy the side of a trident, the symbol of his caste, to which hung 
a sort of drum used by the mendicants. A veiy small and 
most heautifully formed little gynee (a dwarf cow) was witli the 
man. Slie was decorated with crimson cloth, embroidered with 
cowrie shells, and a plume of peacock’s feathers as a jika, rose 
from the top of her head. A brass bell was on her neck, 
and around her legs were anklets of the same metal. Numbers 
of fakirs come to the sacred junction, each leading one of 
these little dwarf cows decorated with shells, cowries, coloured 
worsted tassels, peacock’s feathers, and bells. Some are 
very small, about the size of a large Euroi)ean sheep, very 
fat and sleek, and arc considered so sacred that they will not 
sell them. 

Acts of severity towards the body, practised by religious men- 
dicants, are not done as penances for sin, but as works of extra- 
ordinary merit, promising large rewards in a futui’c state. The 
Byragce is not a penitent, but’a pn^iJ^ascetic. These {)eople 
bear the character of being thieves and ra^^als. 

Although the Hindoos keep their women parda-nishin, that 
is, veiled and secluded beliind the curtain, the fakirs have the 
privilege of entering any house they jilease, and even of going 
into the zenana ; and so great is their influence over the natives, 
that if a religious mendicant enter a habitation leaving his 
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:^Ii|)j)ers at the door, the hushand may not enter his own house! 
They have tlie character of beinij^ great libertines. 

On this day I purchased curious old china dishes and brass 
circular lochs of remarkable form. Also some brass idols that 
are scarce and very valuable. 1 have a large collection of idols 
of all sorts and sizes : some liave undergone })ooja for years, 
others are new. A native will buy a new brass idol, Gopalu, 
])erhaps, for foui*])ence (two anas) ; lie takes it to his gooroo, or 
[iriest, who di[)s it in the Ganges; and having })crformed pooja 
witli divers ceremonies, the spirit of the god enters the idol, 
u[)on which the gooroo receives ten or twelve rujices from the 
Hindoo, and restores the idol a pukka god ! Before the money 
was ])aid or the i)Ooja performed it was nothing. Every Hindoo 
has some particular god whom he worships especially ; he keeps 
his image tied up in a little bag, sometimes in his kamarband 
(cloth round the waist), at times in his turban, and sometimes 
stuck into the thatch of the roof of his house. It accompanies 
him wherever he goes : these little lares are seldom more than 
an inch, or two inches in height. AV'hen a man bathes, he 
takes his little god out of some corner of his attire, bathes 
tlie idol, and rej)laces it most c'arefully ; to lose it is a sign of ill 
luckk 

The rosary is made use of in Persia and India by Muham- 
inadan.'^ as well as Hindoos, and ap})ears with both to answer the 
.same purjiose. A bead is dro})[)ed through the huger and 
thumb at the contem})lation of certain names and attributes of 
God, who has many apjiellations. The Brahmans are constantly 
seen with rosaries in their hands. Jt is remarkable that Chris- 
tians, Hindoos, and Muhammadans, peo[)lc so distant and dis- 
tinct, should use rosaries for the same purpose. 

Moor mentions, — “The thoulsand names of Vishnu and Siva 
are strung together in ver.se, and arc repeated on certain oc(*a- 
sions by J^rahmans, as a sort of Litany, accompanied sometimes 
by the rosary ; as each name is mentally recited, with the 
attention abstractedly fixed on the attribute, or character, that 
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sncli name! excites tlie idea of, a head is dmjijx'd t]ir(^up;h the 
finiz;cr and tlinrnb : sucli o|)eration is supposed to assist and 
promote abstraction, an attainment that eiitbusiastie Hindoos 
think exceedingly efficacious. ” 

I have a sliort rosary which 1 obtained from a takir in Jkmgal 
with five or six small idols that had been worship])ed for years ; 
he gave the whole for a few impces. Tlie rosary consisted ol 
heads of chalcedony, sulimani stones, (‘oral, amber, cornelian, 
agate, and other stones, curious and of some value. 

The rosaries usually worn by the Byragies are of large rough 
berries, (*alled numdrasce ; I believe they come i’rom Madras: 
they are the seeds of a tn'c, and are sacred. They wear them 
of different lengths, hut the heads are all of the same size. 
Ilrahmans wear them, and fakirs are seldom without one. These 
long malas are worn round the neck, falling to the knees, or 
over the riglit shoulder, and under th(‘ left aiJii. They exclaim, 
“ Ram, Ram,” as they count each ht'ad h 

Another mala or rosarv, which is reckoned extremely holy, is 
always made of the wood of some sacred tree. On c'very head is 
carved the name of their warrior god Ram; and they count it, 
saying at eveiy head, Ram, Ram.” These are made at Renares, 
and sold at the Mela at Prag. Thty are cither black and white, 
or pink and white. The longest t ])rocured at tlu* lair, con- 
tained one hundred and eight heads ; the small ones, for the 
hand, (contain oidy twentv-three% Necklaces are also made of the 
hahid, and every other sort ot sacred wood. The men wear them, 
and consider them very holy. Other rosaries are formed ol the 
grey nut, the seed of the hoiiduc-tree. During the lair time, you 
will see turners sitting on the sands and turning these very 
minute wooden heads. It is remarkable that they bore the beads 
at the .same time that they turn them, with great ra[)idity — bored 
and turned at once. The smaller the bead, the more e\])ensive 
the necklace ; hut the utmost ])rice amounts only to two anas. 

I also bought a mala for a horse, which tlie natives say pos- 
sesses great power as a charm ; ol what it is (‘om|)osed, I kiuAv 
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not : the beads are somewhat of the shape and size of a i)igeon’s 
ei>:g, and opacjue white, hut appear not to be of glass or china. 
Tt looks well on the neck of a black horse. The natives tie 
one bead of tliis sort upon a horse’s fetlock to avert the evil 
eve and keep oft* maladies. With a whole nifda the horse must 
bear a charmed life ! 

Rosaries are counted for devotion, but oftener for good luck. 
1’he rosarv counted by the ])rime minister during breakfast, at 
the King of Oude’s, consisted of })earls of enormous size. No 
one could be more superstitious than the Nawab llakTni 
.Mehndi ; doubtless he told his beads for good luck. 

Pilgrims, carriers of the holy water, come in gangs from 
great distances to the 'J'riveni ; the processions are most pictu- 
i’es([Ue, and they are very remaikable people. They carry t\\() 
baskets, suspended by a bamboo over their shoulders, with acanopy 
above them, gailv decorated with bells and flags ; these basktds 
contain small stumj)y bottles of the thinnest green glass, having 
long necks ; they are filled with Ganges water at the junction, and 
sealed with the seal of a Urahman at the Bene (bathing-place). 
These people travel all over the country, selling the sacred water 
at a high pi'ice at the distant stations. Some of the bottles are 
not above two inches high, others contain a (juart ; they arc of 
all sizes, and the pri(‘e varies accordingly. The salutation of these 
peo|)leon passing is,“ Ram ram,” or “Bom bom mahadco a 
|)ilgrim of this class is called a Kamvar Wfda. 1’he men come for 
this water to place it in their houses for religious and medicinal 
uses, and sometimes ])erform a journey on the occasion of five 
or six months ; it is also used in the English courts of justice, 
ill administering an oath to an Hindoo. 

Jan, I \ th . — Some natives are at the door with the most beautiful 
snakes, two of them very large, and stri[)ed like tigers ; the men 
carry them twisted round their bodies, and also round tlu‘ir 
necks, as a young lady wears a boji ; the eftect is good. The 
two tiger-striped ones were greatly admired as a well-matched 
pdir ; they are not venomous, A fine cobra, with his great hood 
s})read out, made me shrink away as he came towards me, 
darting out his forked tongue. 
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There were also two snakes of a dun yellow eolour, spotted with 
w'hite, which appeared in a half tori)id state ; tlie men said they 
were as dangerous as the cobra. They had a biscol)ra ; the 
poor reptile was (piite lame, the people having broken all its 
four legs, to prevent its running away. They had a largc^ 
black scorpion, but not so tine a fellow as that in my bottle of 
horrors. 

The mela is very full; such beautiful dresses of real sable as 1 
have seen to-day brought down by the xMoguls tor sale ! Lined 
with shaw'l, they would make magniticent dressing-gowns. 1 have 
bought a Persian writing-case, and a hook beautifully illuminated, 
and wu’itten in Persian and Arabic: the Afoguls beguile me of 
my rupees. 

We are going to a hall to-night at Mr. F- — ’s, given in 
honour of Lady Win. Bentinck, who is expected to arrive 
tliis evening. The natives have reported the failure of Messrs. 
Afackintosh ik Co., in (Calcutta; 1 do not think it is known 
amongst the Europeans here ; the natives always get the first 
intelligence; 1 will not mention it, lest it should throw' a shade 
over tlie gaiety of the party. An officer, wdio got the hlkli, and 
GO, 000 rupees also in the iottcM'y last year, j)assed down the 
river to-day, to pkice it in Government security ; it is all gone ; 
a note has been despatched to inform him of the failure, and 
save him a useless tri[) of eight hundred miles ; he lost twenty- 
five thousand only a few weeks ago, by Messrs. Alexander’s 
failure. Lacldimi abides not in his house. 

\2th. — The ball went off very well, in spite of TVIessrs. 
Mackintosh's failure being known ; and ])eople who had lost 
their all danced as merrily as if the savings of years and years 
had not been swept away by “ one fell swoop ! ” 

20lh. — It is so cold to-day, ham shivering ; the cocoa-nut oil 
in the lamps is frozen slightfy ; this weather is fit for Fngland. 
1 must get all the bricklayer’s work over before the hot winds, 
that [ may be perfectly ([uiet during the fiery time of the year 
— This being a great Hindoo holiday and bathing 
induced me to pay another visit to the fair. Ame 
tamasha (sport) at the nicla, wais a Hindoo heg^ 
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.Sitting upon thorns, up to his waist in water! — an agreeable 
amusement. One man ])laye(l witli his right hand on a curious 
instrument, called a been, while in his left hand he held two 
pieces of black stone, about the length and thickness of a finger, 
which he jarred togetlicr in the most dexterous manner, pro- 
ducing an ellect something like castanets, singing at the same 
time. The passers by threw cowries, prdsa (copper coins), 
and rice to the man. 

J j)urchase(l two musical instruments, called surinda, gene- 
rally used by tile fakirs, most curious things; Hindoo orna- 
ments, idols, china, and some white marble images from 
Jey})ore. 

Amongst other remarkable objects of worship which I beheld 
at the sacred spot, was one joint of the backbone of some 
enormous fish or animal ; two great staring circular eyes were 
painted upon it, and the ends of the bone stood out like the 
stumps of am])utated arms, a bit of gluiwa (red cloth) covered 
the lower ])art ; and this was an image of Juggernath ‘ ! Tt had 
W()rshi{)pers around it; rice and cowries were the offerings spread 
before it. 

On platforms raised of mud and sand, some ten or twelve 
missionaries were preaching; every man had his ])latform to 
himself, and a crowd of natives surrounded each orator. Seeing 
one ol my owai servants, an Hindoo, apparently an attentive 
listener, I asked the man wdiat he had heaixl. “ How (‘an 1 
tell?” said he; “ the English ])adre is talking.” I explained to 
him the subject of the discourse, and received for answer, 
“ V^ery well ; it is their bu.sine.ss to pivach, they get ])riisa for so 
doing ; what more is to be said ?” 

A large numb(‘r of fine marble images having been brought 
down from .leypore, for sale at the great fair, I sent a Rajput to 
the owmer, and, after much delay and bargaining, became the 
possessor of the large white marble image of (lunt^iu which 
adorns the frontispiece. The man had scruples with regard to 
allowing me ,to purchase the idol, but sold it willingly to the 

‘ riiis \Nas a riali* imitatidii of tlio veal idol, as roprcsi ntcd in No. 1 of the 
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Rcijput. In this place, I may as well describe the frontis[)iece. 
The history of Guiu^lui is fully related in the Introduction ; and 
the chaunris above his head of the tail of the yfdx, the cow of 
Thibet, have been described in the Twenty-second Cha[)tiM‘, 
page 239. 

Ram, the deified hero, with his bow of marvellous power, 
stands on the left of the shrine ; the image is carved in white 
marble, painted and gilt, and is twenty-one inches in height ; its 
history is related in the Ram Leela festival, page 108. 

On the right, Krishnu the beloved is playing on bis pipe ; the 
figure is of black marble, sixteen inches high , his life and 
history will be explained hereafter, in a chapter entitled Radha 
Krishnii. 

On the second step of the altar, to the right of Cuneshfi, the 
first figure, is that of a woman supporting a five-wdeked lamp 
in her hands, which is used in pooja. Idie figure is of brass, 
and has a handle to it. The rece|)tacles for oil or ghc'e are 
small, and of a mystic shape ; a lamp of this description is 
called pancharty. 

Next to this figure, on the same step, are two little chirrighs 
(lamps), wdtli small cotton wicks ; they are liglited ; the little cups 
are oi' brass. Lamps of this sort are buriH'd before every 
shrine ; and at the Dew Till, the temples and ghats are illuminated 
with thousands of these chiraghs, which are then formed o( red 
[)ottery. 

Next to the lamps is a small lota, for carrying Ganges water, 
wherewith to bathe the idol. 

Near them are two bells, whi(*h are used in ])ooja. 

The bell (gant’ha) is essential in holy ceremonies, and is rung 
at (!crtain times to scare away evil s])ii*its. Bells are nuu*h used 
in and about Hindoo temples but were reject('d by Mahomme- 
dans, by order of their prophet, who deemed them relics of 
superstition. Those used by the Hindoos differ in make accord- 
ing to the deity in whose honour pooja is performed. 

The bells are of brass ; the handle of one of them is composed 
of two images of Hiinooman back to back ; the handle of the 
other represents Hiinooman and Garuda, in the same attitn ^ 
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on tlie top of tlie handle of another the holy cow is 
couchant. 

The spouted vessel (jari) holds liistral water, and is of brass. 

Next to the jari are three more lamps ; and beyond them is a 
Naga Linga Nandi, carved in black marble ; it represents Nandi 
the bull kneeling and su})porting a Jinga on his back, in the 
centre of whieh rise Siva’s live heads, — four heads supporting 
the fifth, — over which protrudes the liead of a snake. The 
exterior is beaded ; a snake is within it, the tail of which nearly 
reaches the end of the figure. The scale is too small to allow of 
a distinct representation. 

On the first step of the altar, at the feet of the black marble 
image of Krishiui, is the bull-mouthed shell, whicli is considered 
holy, and often placed on a shrine. Shells as well as flowers 
are used for adornment. 

The white conch shell (Sankh) has been described in the 
Introdnctioii ; the .sankh or sluinkhii, a shell conferring victory 
on whoinsoev'cr should sound it, was one oi' the fourteen articles, 
usually called fourteen gems, that were obtained at the churning 
of the sea. Shell ornaments worn by females on the wrist are 
prescribed by tlie Shastr, At the hour of death, a female leaves 
her ornaments to whomsoever she pleases ; sometimes to her 
spiritual guide, or to the family priest. A person not bequeathing 
something to these people is followed to the next world with 
anathemas. 

Next to the conch is a brazen lota, highly polished and 
engraved ; it is used for Ganges water, oil, or ghee ; water is 
always presented to bathe the idol. 

The figure adjoining is a brazen image of Devi, a goddess (the 
term is generally applied to Doorga), but 1 know not of what 
particular goddess this is the representation. In her right hand 
she bears a mirror ; in the Jcii, a small lamp of mystic shajic, 
similar to the boat-hke argha. She stands upon a tortoise, 
whicli is made to contain Ganges water : the head of the tor- 
toise unscrews, to admit the liijuid. The Devi is ornamented 
with necklaces and bracelets ; and in her cars are enormously 
jack ear-rings : to insert them, it is necessary to elongate the 
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lobe of the ear ; and having cut in it a slit nearly an inch in 
length, the end of the car-ring is inserted. These ear-rings are 
worn by women of the lower orders, made of bamboo, i)aintc(l 
and gilt. Some wear them of pewter, ornamented in colours ; 
and some of the richer classes have them of silver, set with 
precious stones. 

Against the edge of the step next to the Devi is a small cir- 
cular copper-plate, the edges of which are scalloped. In front 
of it is another little plate made of brass, of which the interior 
is engraved. 

The lustral spoons are called Sruva and Druva, in Sanscrit : 
by the Mahrattas and other Hindoos, Pulahi and Atchwan ; and 
have different forms according to tlie rites or objects of adora- 
tion. One of the spoons represents Naga the holy serpent, 
overspreading Guneshil; on the other, the Naga overspreads 
the image of some deity, of whose name I am ignorant ; and on 
another, the spread hood of the snake appears to cover Ilii- 
nooinan. 

Next to the spoon is the arglia, a vessel shaped like a boat, used 
by the Hindoos in lustrations; it is of spout-like form, so tliat 
liquids may be poured from it. Lustral ceremonies are deemed 
very important by Brahmans, and arc attended to as prescribed in 
their books, with the most minute particularity. Images are 
i’re(|uently bathed with water, oil, &c. ; indeed, there is no end 
to lustral ceremonies, and spoons and arghas are therefore in 
extensive use. In marriage, and in funeral ceremonies, as well 
as in the Sraddha, funeral obseejuies in honour of deceased 
ancestors, an argha is indispensable. 

In the centre of the shrine is a brazen image of Gunga the 
deified river, which was also procured at this great bathing 
festival. It represents a woman sitting on an alligator, or the 
sea animal Miikiiru. One diand is open in charity, one forbids 
fear, one bears a wT\ter-lily, and the fourth a lota. She is 
the daughter ol Mount Himavut. This idol is rare and valuable. 
Gunga-jec-ke-jy ! “ Victory to Gunga-jee ! ” 

Other heathen nations appear to have held certain rivp*^ 
sacred: hence, Naaman tlie Syrian said, Are not Aba^^ 
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Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May I not wash in them and he clean? 

The Dushuhiira festival is held in commemoration of 
Gunga’s descent on earth. Crowds of people assemble from 
the different towns and villages near the river, especially 
at the most sacred places, bringing their offerings of fruit, rice, 
ffowxTs, fresh garlands, cloth, sweetmeats, &c. “ O goddess ! 

the owl that lodges in the hollow of a tree on thy hanks 
is exalted beyond measure ; while the emperor, whose 
palace is far from thee, though he may possess a million of 
stately elejihants, and may have the wives of millions of con- 
quered enemies to serve him, is nothing.” 

The next object is a pair of small cymbals, which are sounded 
by the priest in time to his chanted prayer. 

Beyond them is a large highly-ornamented circular brass dish, 
containing a pcealu or brass drinking cup, in which is either oil 
or holy water : this cup has figures carved upon it. By its side 
is a small brass plate, filled with rice, which the devotee takes 
up in the spoon, and puts upon the head of the idol. Various 
sacred flowers are also carried in the eircular dish, to strew over 
and before the god. In the early morning you often see the 
Hindoos, both men and women, going to a shrine with a cir- 
cular brass dish of this description similarly filled. 

The next figure is Hunooman, the monkey god, carrying 
Ram and Secta on his shoulders in commemoration of his bring- 
ing them in safety from Ceylon. — See p. 1 10. 

Beyond this figure is a conch shell and another bull-mouthed 
shell ; and thus ends the description of the shrine of Guneshu 
in the frontispiece. 

In front of my cabinet stands a very large Brahrnanical bull, 
by name Charnclee, carved in wJiitc marble, painted and gilt. 
A curious Persian writing has' just‘ been offered to the Nandi 
(the bull), whicli Chamelee has been graciously pleased to 
accept and add to the cabinet over which he presides. 

The image of the sacred bull in black or white marble is 
worshipped in the temples of the Hindoos. 
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The Hounds — A Guniuki — 'I'he Eade — Trelawny — The Rev. J. WoHF — The 
Nut Log- - Jhilaneing (loat — 8irrrik(*e Grass— -A Dividi iid — I'arrings of 
Jasmine — A Rat given to a Onv— The IMadar— Enamelled Giasshoppers — 
'I'he Shaddock — 'I'he Agra (Jun — Corruption of words — Variegated Locusts 
— Beautiful Elowers. 

1833, Feh. \st, — The new hounds liave just arrived; such little 
animals by the side of Jan Peter (Trumpeter) and Racer! Out 
of eight (!ouple there is not a good dog ; the gentlemen say 
three hundred rupees, i, e. £30, is a long price for dogs not 
wortli their food, and who would be better out of than in the 
pack. 

At the fair to-day, 1 purchased a gumuki, a sort of loose 
hag, the shape of a carpenter’s square, large enough to admit 
the hand at one end, but sewed up at the other. It is made of 
blue cloth, embroidered with figures of the holy cow. A Hindoo 
will perform pooja seated on the ground, his right hand passed 
into a bag of this sort. ITis hand holds, and he counts most sedu- 
lously, a rosary of round beads (mala), containing in number one 
hundred and eight, exclusive *of connecting beads, differently 
shaped : the attention is abstractC^dly fixed on the deity, assisted 
by the rosaiy. Sometimes it is composed of amber, sometimes 
of certain rough berries sacred to the gods. Such rosaries, when 
used to promote abstraction, are called jap-mrda. During the 
time, a cloth is bound over his mouth, to prevent the entra" 
of insects ; and he is sup|)oscd to be in holy meditation. 
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Feb. 22nd. — To-day is the Eed : it is customary for tlic 
Musulmans to put on very i:;ay new clothes on this day, and to 
go to prayers at the Jamiiia Musjid, the large moscpie on the 
banks of the Jumna. A camel is often sacrificed on the Ihickra 
Eed, on the idea that the animal will he in readiness to earjy 
the person who offers it over the bridge of Sirraat, safe to 
heaven. The poorer classes will offer a goat (Buckra), or a 
sheep, lambs, or kids. This festival is to commemorate 
Abraham’s saerihee of Isaac. The Musulmans contend it was 
Ishmael not Isaac who was the offering. 

I have lost my companion, my horse Trclawny ; he was so 
(juiet, and good-tempered, and good-looking ; he was as pretty 
a boy as Hindoo or Musulman might look on in the Cential 
Provinces. Poor Trclawny, Jumna-jee rolls over my good 
steed ! He died this morning of inflammation, (‘aused by some 
internal injury he received when we were plunging together in 
the ([uicksands on the banks of the Canges. 

I am reading Captain Mundy’s “ Sketches in India,” a much 
more amusing journal than I can write. I have no tigers to 
kill, no hurdwar to visit; nor have I even seen the taj. His 
journal is very spirited, very correct, and very amusing; I am 
pleased to hear the praises bestowed upon it in England. 

Have you heard of the Rev. Josej)h Wolff? He is a (Ger- 
man Jew converted to the faith of Christ: “Unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness.” He roams 
about the world in search of the lost tribes of Israel, “ preaching 
Christ, and him crucified,” in the churches, and delivering 
lectures on the subject of the divinity of our Saviour, and his 
own wanderings. When at Simla, he was with Lord William 
Bentinck, and ])reached every Sunday in the j)resencc ot the 
Governor-general, which he would not have been allowed to do 
had he not been an ordained plergyi’nan. He arrived here three 
days ago. In the evening he delivered a lecture in the Fort, 
which was attended by all ep inhabitants of Allahabad. 
Curiosity is, I fear, stronger n religion ; for I never before 
saw the church so crowded. 

i .. Mtr Viiisband accompanied me to hear Mr. Wolff. He is a 
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strange and most curious-looking man; in stature short and 
thin ; and his weak frame appears very unfit to bear the trials 
and bardsliips to which he has been, and will be, exposed in his 
travels. TTis face is very flat, deeply marked with small-pox ; 
his complexion that of dough, and his hair flaxen. His grey 
eyes roll and start, and fix themselves, at times, most fearfully ; 
they liavc a cast in them, which renders their expression still 
wilder. Being a German, and by birth a Jew, his pronun- 
ciation of English is very remarkable; at times it is difficult to 
understand him : however, his foreign accent only gives ori- 
ginality to his lectures, aided occasionally by vehement gesticu- 
lation. Ilis voice is deej) and impressive; at times, having 
given way to great and deep enthusiasm, and having arrested 
the attention of his hearers, he sinks at once down into some 
common-place remark, his voice becoming a most curious treble, 
the effect of which is so startling, one can scarcely refrain from 
laughter. He understands English very well ; his language is 
excellent, but evidently borrowed more from reading than from 
convei’sation. He makes use of words never used in common 
parlance, but always well and forcibly ap|)lied. He carries you 
along with him in his travels, presenting before you the different 
scenes he has witnessed, and pointing out those customs and 
manners still in use, which prove the truth of Scripture. His 
descri})tions at times arc very forcible, and his account of 
the lives of St. Augustine and other holy men very inter- 
esting. 

In the midst of his discourse he said, “ It is the custom in 
Jerusalem, every Friday, for the Jews, the veils over their heads, 
in mourning and lamentation, to proceed to the ruins of the 
walls of Jerusalem : for this they pay tribute to the Turks. J 
will give you an idea of the 1iymn they sing — the whole con- 
gregation : — ■ 

“ ‘ The Miirhty shall "IjifeJlif Temple speedily : 

J.ord, build, Lord, hu^ ^fuifd thy Temple speedily ; 

111 haste, in haste, even in oiir da)s, 

Hnild thy Temple speedily. 
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lie is bi‘lov('(l, lie is great, lie is glorious, lie is sweet ! 

Lord, build, build tliy 'Feuiple speedily : 

In baste, in bastt*, even in our days, 

Lord, build thy 'I'emple speedily ! ’ ” 

Having repeated this liymii in Englisli, Mr. Wolff sang it in 
Hebrew, as tltc Jews sing it before the wall of the Temple. 
His voice is tine, and the words are melodious ; I give tliem 
as w ritten by himself. 

HKBUKVV HYxMN. 

“ Ader bo, ader ho, yehne beitho bekarob, , 

niiuht'ira, biiubeira, beyaiueenoo bt karob. 

Ed bene, Ed benei, benei beitkha bi'kavob 
Biuibi ira, biiubeira, beyatneenoo bekarob 
Eil bene, Eil bene, benei beitkha bekarol). 

Barokh boo, gadol boo, yebne beitlio bekarob 
Bunlieira, biiubeira, beyanienoo bekarob. 

Eil bone, Eil benei, benei beitkha bekarob 
Biiubeira, bimbeira, beyaiueenoo bekarob. 

Ed bene, Eil bene, benei beitkha bekarol).” 

I could not but feel for the man wlien I tliouglit of tlic glory 
of bis nation that bad passed away, the Temiile that bad been 
destroyed, and the Jews wanderers on the face of the earth. 
Their sup])lication to the Lord is affecting. “ Even in our days 
build tliy Temple speedily.” Mr. Wolff repeated the hymn ol' 
the Carfiites, and then chanted it in Hebrew : it is beautiful and 
touching. The Rabbi, Simon Ben Nubai, stood fortlt from the 
congregation, and chanted these words : — 

The Rabbi — 

“On account of our Palace which is destroyed.” 

And the people answ^er — 

“ We sit alone ;ind weep ! ” 

“ On account of our Temple which is laid waste.” 

“ We sit alone and wei'p ! ” 

“ On account of Jerusalem which is desolate.” 

“ We sit alone and weep !” 

“ On account of our Princes who have sinned.” 

“ We sit alone and wei p ! ” 
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^rhe Rabbi— 


“ On account of our Kings who have connnittcd iniquity.” 

And the |)e()[)le answer — 

“ We sit alone and weep ! ” 

“ On account of our Higli l^riests who have done wickedly. ’ 
“ We sit alone and weep ! ” 

“ On account of our Prophets who have seen false visions.” 
“ Wo sit alone and wee}) ! ” 


“On account of our })recious stones which are hiirned.” 
“ We sit alom‘ and w ee}) ! ” 


Rabbi— 
Peo[)lc — 
Rabbi — 
People — 


“ Lot shine thy government u}ion Zion.” 

“ And hnild thou the w alls of .Jerusalem.” 

“ Have mercy uj)on Zion.” 

“ A branch shall spring forth at Jerusalem ! ” 


A lady brought Mr. Wolff' to call upon me, he being anxious 
to see iny collection of Hindoo idols. On bis arrival, he intro- 
duced himself in these words : — I am of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and Benjamin was a ravening wolf, — and so, they call me Wolff ! ” 
On Sunday he itreached, or rather gave us a homily, which 
was sufficiently startling for even us Indians. What you sober 
))eople in Bngland would think of it, I know not. We dined at 

Mr. F ’s house, and met Mr. Wolflf. After dinner, he was 

very anxious all the ladies should write their names in his Bible, 
w hich is seldom out of his hands, and was in such a state I did 
not like to touch it. Should he visit Hampshire, he will give 
lectures : they are w orth hearing. Perhaps he will repeat the 
story of the mother of St. Ailgustlne. All that 1 recollect of it is, 
the mother, weeping bitterly, spoke to some holy man rcsj)ect- 
ing her son, whose conduct gave her pain. He answered, ‘‘ The 
child of a mother of so many tears cannot be lost.” This child 
was afterwards St. Augustine. It is very beautitul, “The ch\l(h 
of a mother of so many tears cannot be lost 
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I gave Mr. Wollf two Hindoo idols, with which he was irnicli 
pleased: he interests himself in the Muhammadan religion, 
but is entirely ignorant respecting the worship of the Hindoos. 


Tin: NUT LOG. 


19//t. — Yesterday, some wandering gypsies (Nut Log) came 
to the door ; tliey were a fomily of tumblers. Nut is the name 
of a tribe who are generally jugglers, rojK'-dancers, &c. There 
was one girl amongst them whose figure was most beautiful, and 
her attitudes more classic and elegant than any 1 have ever 
beheld ; Madame Sacei would hide her diminished head before 
the sup])le and graceful attitudes of this Indian girl. 

A man placed a solid ])iece of wood, of the shape of an hour- 
glass, and about eighteen inches in height, on his head ; the 
girl ran up his back, and, standing on one foot on the top of the 
wood, maintained her balance in the most beautiful attitude, 
whilst the man ran round and round in a small circle; she then 
sprang off his head to the ground. After this she again ran 
uj) his back, and kneeling on the hour-glass-like wood on his 
head, allowed him to nm in the circle; then she balanced herself 


on the small of her back, licr hands and feet in the air ! After 
that, she stood on her head, her feet straight in the air, the man 
])erforming the circle all the time ! The drapery worn by the 
natives falls in the most beautiful folds, and the girl was a fit 
subject for a statuary : 1 was delighted. 

They placed a brass vessel, with dust in it, behind her back 
on the ground, wdiilst she stood erect ; she bent backwards, 
until her forehead touched the dust in the vessel, and took uj) 
between her eyelids two hits of iron, that looked like bodkins ; 
the brass pan in which they were laid was only about two inches 
high from the ground ! She threw’ herself into wonderful atti- 
tudes w ith a sword in her hand. A set of drawings, illustrating 
all the graceful jiositions which she assumed would be very 
interesting; 1 had never seen any thing of the kind before, and 
thought of Wilhelm Meistcr. The Nut Log consisted of 
five women, one little child, and one man, who jierformcd all 
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time for them, and accompanied it with his voice ; the ]) 0 ()r 
little child performed wonderfully well. She could not have heen 
more than six years old ; the other girl was, I should sup|)ose, 
about eighteen years of age. 

Another cxhihition worth seeing is an HindostanI juggler, 
with his goat, two monkeys, and three bits of wood, like the 
wood used in England to jilay the devil and two sticks. The first 
bit of wood is placed on the ground, the goat ascends it, and 
balances herself on the top ; the man by degrees places another 
hit of wood on the upper edge of the former ; the goat ascends, 
and retains her balance ; the third piece, in like manner, is 
[)laced on the top of the former two pieces ; the goat ascends 
from the two former, a monkey is placed on her back, and she 
still preserves the balance. 1 have seen this curious performance 
many times. The man kee[)s time with a sort of musical 
instrument, which he holds in his right hand, and sings a wild 
song to aid the goat ; without the song and the measured time, 
tliey say the goat could not perform the balance. 

When I first came up the country, nothing excited my 
admiration more than the sirrakee* grass in full flower, bending 
to tlic wind, and recovering its position so elegantly. This mag- 
nificent grass is often sixteen feet high, on which the bloom 
graceful Iv waves, like bending feathers. 

May l.s7. — “ Notice was given in the supreme Court, that 
Messrs. Gould and Camphell would pay a dividend, at the 
rate of nine gundahs, one cowrie, one cawg, and eighteen tecl, 
in every sicca rupee, on and after the first of June.” 

A curious dividend, — not (juitc a farthing in the rupee “ ! 

\Oth. — O ! Western shore ! on which I have passed so many 
happy days ; what would 1 not give for your breezes, to carry 
away this vile Indian languor, and rebrace my nerves ? In front 
of the thermantidote, and under a’pankha, still there appears to 
])e no air to breathe ! This easterly wind is killing; I liave in 
general liked the hot winds, and have found my health good 
during the time ; but this heavy, unnatural atmosphere over- 

’ Jungle jrrass — sarpnt or sirki — saccliarum procoruni. 

* See Ajipmdix, No, 21. 
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powers me. f see a num crossing the piirched and dusty 
compound, witli a lota (brass bowl) and a pldeme in his band, 
to bleed elevTii p:ynees (dwarf cows), and two horses, — all ill of 
infectious lever ! 1 must return to my book and my sofa, and 

dream away the hours. 

Shall 1 ever see ai^ain those beautifid scenes which I now sec, ? 
Sliall I ascend a^ain that Mont Anvcrt, and look down uj)on the 
Mer-de-e:lace ? Twenty moscpiitoes, of which 1 have just caught 
one, say. No ; but 1 say, Yes ; and [ hope once more to behold 
the lovely N'istas in the New Forest, and once again to muse by 
the sad sea waves on the Western shore. 

17///. — My ay ha was decorated last night with earrings, made 
of freshly gathered ja.smine Howti’s, strung double on a wire, 
and hanging down to her shoulders ; the s(‘ent was so powerful, 

I could not endure it in the room. Under her chadar they had 
a good elfect ; she wore the l/ela, tiu' doul/le Arabian jasmine 
(jasrninum .samhac pleno ; jasminum, from the Arabian ysniyn). 

The flowers are most overpowcringly sweet, |)ure white, and 
double. Native women are extremely fond of decorating them> 
selves with neckhu'cs, earrings, and bi'acelets, formed of freshly 
gatliered Howers. 

The ehampa is a flowering tree (miehelia chamj/aea), sweet- 
scented miehelia. From the bud of the ehampa flower is taken 
the pattern of the champa-kullee neckla(‘es the Indian women 
wear ; kullee, a bud. 

2l.s7.“\\ e have had heavy storms, with hailstones of most sur- 
pri.sing magnitude ; I wish the wind would change ; tlie new moon 
lias “ the old moon in her arms,” and if the wind change not 
now, we shall still have to endure this dreadful weather. The 
gardtai is a cake of parched an lute earth, all s|)lit and (‘racked. 

What plagues these scTvants are ! This morning, one of the 
cows being very ill, I ordered a mix’ture for her , at sunset it had 
not been given to her, becau.se, to use the man’s own words, 
“ he Avished to send a man into the district, to dig up a certain 
sort of rat, which rat, having been mixed up Avith hot spices, he 
Avould give to the cow, and she Avould be Avell ! ” 

,, \Yry provoking! the animal Avill die on account of not having 
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had a proper remedy administered in time. One has to fi^ht 
against the climate and the servants until one is weary of life. 

2?trd . — Such a disaster in the quail-house ! Through tlic 
negligence, or rather stupidity, of the khrinsriman, ICO fat (jiiail 
have been killed. 

June l.v^. — The Muharram is over; I am glad of it, it unsettles 
all the servants so much, and nothing is ever well done whilst 
they are thinking of the Taziya. 

Ath. — Last night we drove to the churchyard, to visit the 
tomb of one of the most charming girls 1 ever met with, who 
had departed in her youth and beauty’s [)rime : it was a melan- 
choly visit. 

One of the Fitzclarences died at Allahabad, and was buried 
here, without any name or inscription on the tomb ; within the 
last six months an insciiption has been put upon it, by order of 
Lord William Beiitinck. 

In the churchyard was a great number of |)lant.s of the 
inadar or ark, (asclepias gigantea,) gigantic swallow-wort. 
U[)on them we found the most beautifully spotted creatures, 
like enamelled grasshop|)er.s ; they appear partial to this plant, 
the ark ; when alive, their spots are most beautiful, in dying, all 
their brilliancy vanishes. I gathered a (juantity of the fine down 
from the pods of the madar, and gave it to a gentleman fond of 
experiments, who says he will weave it as a shawl is woven, and 
see if it will answer. 

19///. — The air is so ojipre.ssive, it appears full of dust, so 
white, so liot ! the atmosphere is thick and dull, — ^no rain ! 
This day last year a tine storm refreshed the earth. The 
leaves are all falling off the trees, dried up by the sun ; 
numerous trees are dead, burnt up ; not a blade of grass ! 
every thing so dusty ! f wish tlx^ rains would come ; this easterly 
wind, with a thermometer 'at 91"’ at noon, is terrible! 1’he 
purnmelo-tree [/resents a curious appearance ; {he whole of the 
leaves are parehed, and have fallen from the tree, leaving sixty 
tine green pummeloes hanging on the naked branches ! 

The pummelo, called by the natives batavi-neinoo, is the 
citrus decurnana, oraiuje pampelmousc, or shaddock ; it wail 
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brought from tlie West Indies by Capt. Shaddock, from 
whom it derives its name ; the fruit grows to the si/e of a 
ebild’s head, and is very delicious ; it is a native of China and 
Jajian. 

27)///. Any tiling like the severity of these hot winds we have 

never experienced ; the thermometer to-day 0.3 ! Our khansa- 
inan, Suddu Khan, has had a stroke ot the sun ; he went out 
about two miles and a half, to buy grapes, which at this season 
are very line and ex(‘ellent ; returning, he fell down by the 
churchyard, and was conveyed home : it shows how the natives 
feel the severity of the weather. Grapes, mangoes, mango-fool, 
and iced-water are our luxuries. The fields ol sugar-c'ane are all 
burnt up, the cotton-plants dying for want ot rain, and in the 
mango tojies (plantations) half the trees are destroyed. 

A swarm of locusts have jiassed over the cantonments ; the 
natives say they foretel rain ; would it were come ! The [leople 
are dying daily, and the Europeans also at Dinapore are carried 
off three and four a day. 

TIIK (.HLAT (UN AT \GK\. 

“The utmost offer that has yet been made for the metal of the 
great gun is sixteen rupees per maund ; it is pro^iosed to jmt it 
up now for sale by auction, at tbe Agra-Kotwallee, in the course 
of next month ; the upset jirice ot the lots to be tourteen anas 
per seer. 

“The destruction of the Agra gun, our readers are aware, 
has, for some time past, been entrusted to the executive engineer. 
As stated in the last Moernt Ob^vrvrr, an attcmiit was made first 
to saw% and afteiwvards it was intended to break it to pieces. In 
the mean time, it is lying, like Robinson Crusoe’s boat, [lertectly 
impracticable under the fort. Though there is a tradition in the 
city of its weight being HiOO maunds, it has not been tound, 
on actual ineaslirement, to contain more than 845 mds. !)s., 
which, at the rate of two lbs. to the seer, would be e(|ual to 
30 tons, 3 cwt. 2 (jrs. 18 lbs. The analysis of the filings made 
by the deputy Assay Master in (’alcutta was, we understand, as 

fnllnw« • 
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“The gun, from its size, is luvturally regarded by the native 
population as one of the lions of our city. Of the Hindoos, 
too, many are accustomed to address their adorations to it, 
as they do, indeed, to all the arms of war, as tlu' roop of 
Devee, the Indian Hecate. Ikyond this, Hindoo tradition has 
not invested the with any chara(‘ter ol‘ mytholo^dcal 

sanctity. The anti(|uaries ol our city, indeed, say that it was 
broui^ht here by tlie Emperor Acbar, t)erhaps from the fortress 
t)l (diittore. We have, however, ourselves been unable to ibid 
any mention of it in /cz/vovr/r of that reiijcn, or of any subsczjueiit 
pc'riod. Among its other just claims to be saved from the 
hands ot tlie TJuilhcras, we must not forget the tact of its having 
once bred a shot from Agra to Futtehpoor Sicri, a distance of 
twenty-four iiules. A stone ball now marks the sj)ot wliere it 
fell to the student in artillery practice, putting him entirely out 
of conceit of the vaunted power of Queen Elizabeth’s pocket 
pistol, which we believe can scarcely carry one-tliird of that 
distance. The fellow^ of the Agra gun is stated to be still 
embedded in the sands of the Jumna. 

“Its destruction seems as unpopular with the natives as it is 
with the Euro{)ean community. Its doom, however, being, wa" 
believe, sealed, we are gratified to think that the proceeds of its 
sale are to be devoted to the erection of a permanent bridge of 
boats over the Jumna at this city, the estimate for whicli, the 
supposed value of the gun, with an advance of one or two years’ 
ferry tolls, is e\[)ected to meet. The future sur})lus funds 
dej’ived from the bridge will probably, we heai> be exjzended in 
forming a new branch road from Raj -ghaut to Mynpoory, to 
unite with the grand trunk now makiivg between Allahabad and 
Delhi, under Captain Drummond. We shall, however, post^ 
pone till another opportunity our remarks on this and other 
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plans to improve the means of communication in this quarter/’ 
— MofussI I Ach ha r . 

“At five o'clock on Wednesday morning, the Great Gun at 
this place was burst, other means of breaking it up having 
proved unsuccessful. The gun was buried about twenty feet 
deep in the ground, and 1000 lbs. of gunpowder was employed 
for the explosion. The report was scarcely heard, but the 
ground was considerably agitated, and a large quantity of the 
eai'th was thrown on all sides. As far as we can learn, the 
cliief engineer has at length been completely successful. A 
large portion of the European community and multitudes of 
natives were ])resent to witness the novel spectacle. The inha- 
bitants of the city were so alarmed, that a considerable por- 
tion abandoned their houses, and that part of the town in the 
vicinity of the Fort was completely deserted.” — Mofuasil Achhar, 
June 21). 

July 18//j. — jjast night, as I was writing a long descri])tion of 
the tez-pat, the leaf of the cinnamon-tree, which humbly 
pickles beef, leaving the honour of crowning heroes to the laurus 
nohilis, the servants set up a hue and cry that one of our 
sa’Tses had been bitten by a snake. 1 gave tlie man a tea- 
spoonful of eau-de-luce, which the khansaman calls “ Blue-dee- 
roo,” mixed with a little water. They had confined the snake 
in a kedgeree-pot, out of which he jumped into the midst of 
the servants ; how they ran ! The sa’is is not the worse for the 
fright, the snake not being a jmisonous one ; but he says the 
mem srihiba has burnt up his interior and blistered his mouth 
with the medicine. 1 hope you admire the corruption of eau- 
de-luce — blue-dee-roo ! Another beautiful corruption of the 
w ine-coolers is, soup-tureen for sauterne ! Here is a list of 
absurdities : — 

Harrico, harry cook. Butcher, voucher. 

Parsley, j)cter^selly. Prisoner, bridgeman. 

Mignionette, major mint. Chanii)agne, simkin. 

< Bubble-and-squeak, dublin cook. Trumpeter, jan peter. 

Decree, diggery. Brigade major, bridgiet. 

Christmas, kiss miss. Knole cole, old kopby. 
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An officer in tlie 1 Gth Lancers told me he was amused the otlier 
day by liis servant designating the triimjxder a “ poh poll walla.” 

The gardener has just brought in a handful of the most beau- 
tiful scarlet velvet coloured insects, about the size of two large* 
l)eas, hut flattish, and commonly found on reddish sandy soil, 
near grass ; these insects are used as one of those medicines 
which native doctors consider efficacious in snake bites : they 
call them beerbotie ; the scientific name is wutella orridentalls. 

The carpenter, in cutting down the hedge of the garden, 
found in thebabrdand neem-trees such beautiful creatures ; they 
appear to be locusts ; the variety and brilliancy of their colours 
are wonderful. The iqiper wings are green, lined out w ith yellow, 
the under wings scarlet, the body green, yellow, and black : they 
are most beautifully marked. I have had some prejjared witli 
arsenical soaj). 

Aiaj. 4th.— I have just received a jiresent of the first number 
of Colonel Luard’s most beautiful views in India; lanv true they 
are ! his snake-catchers are the very people themseivc's. A|)roj)os, 
we caught a young cobra yesterday in my dressing-room; the 
natives said, “Do not kill it; it is forbidden to kill the snake 
with the holy mark on the back of its head,” — a maik like a 
horse-shoe. However, as it was the most venomous sort ol’ 
snake, 1 put it ([uietly into my “ Bottle of Horrors.” The\ 
say snakes come in pairs; we have ‘ searched the room and 
cannot find its companion. It is not pleasant to have so 
venomous a snake twisting on the Venetian blinds of one’s 
dressing-room. 

^th. — Yesterday, at dinner, our friends were jiraising the 
fatted (piail, and remarking how well we had preserved them. 
This morning all the remainder are dead, about two hundred ; 
why or wheretore I know not-*-it is provoking. 

We had the most beautiful bou([uet on the table last night ! 
an enormous bowl full of flowers, in such luxuriyint beauty ! some 
few of which you may find in hot-houses and green-houses at 
home. With what pleasure 1 looked at them! and how^ much 
aniui^ment taking off the impressions, or practising the black 
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“ rr WAS IIAMMEHKD UTON MY lOKEllKAD 

i.r. It was iny dt-'stiny. 

“WHLKE is TIIK I'Sl. OT TAKING PH KC AIJTIONS, SITsCF WHAT HAS HThS 
I’RE-ORDAINKD MUST HAl'I'IN^''” 

Hindoo Metliod ot' tVi^htening away tlie (diolera recomincndi d to thu Taculty — 
Duatli ot'thu Darzcu — Necromancy — The New Moon- A Hull laden with the 
Pestilence -Teiror of the Natives — 'I’he Patan — An Karthijuake — Sola Hats 
— Importation of Ice from America — h'light of fjoeusts -Steam Navigation-- 
'fiie Civil Service Annuity Fund — I'he Haghsira — Pajput Encam})inent — 
Hail Storm— Delights of the Cold Weather. 

[KV3. Aug. htli . — The same terrible weather (‘ontinues, tlie 
thennonieter PO" and PT all day; not a drop of rain! They 
prophesy sickness and famine ; the air is nnwholesome ; the 
Europeans are all sudering with fever and ague and rheumatism. 
The natives, in a dreadful state, are dying in numbers daily of 
cholera ; two days ago, seventy-six natives in Allahabad were 
sei/xxl with cholera — of these, forty -eight died that day! The 
illness is so severe that half an hour after the first attack 
the man generally dies ; if he survive one hour it is reckoned a 
length of time. 

A brickmaker, living near our. gates, buried four of his family 
from cholera in one day! Is not this dreadful? The poor 
jieople, terror-stricken, are afraic^ of eating their food, as they 
say the disease follows a full meal. Since our arrival in India 
we have never before experienced such severely hot winds, or 
such unhealthy rains. 
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iriNDOO METHOD OT FRIOHTENlNc; AWA^ Till: CJIOLKKA :>8l 

‘‘Every country hath its own fasiiioiis*.” The Hindoo 
women, in the most curious manner, propitiate the goddess who 
brings all this illness into the bazar : they go out in the evening 
about 7 r.M., sometimes two or three hundred at a time, carrying 
each a lota, or brass vessel, filled with sugar, water, cloves, &c. 
In the first place they make pooja ; then, strip])ing ofi’ their 
chadars, and binding their sole petticoat around their waists, as 
high above the Icnec as it can be pulled up, they ])erform a most 
frantic sort of dance, forming themselves into a cir'cle, whilst in 
the centre of the circle about five or six women dance entirely 
naked, beating their hands together over their heads, and then 
applying them behind with a great smack, that keeps time with 
the music, and with the song they scream out all the time, 
accompanied by native instruments, played by men who stand 
at a distance ; to the sound of which these women dance and 
sing, looking like frantic creatures. Last night, returning from 
a drive, passing the Fort, 1 saw five or six women dancing and 
whipping themselves after this fashion ; fortunately, my coni- 
jiauion did not comprehend what they were about. The Hindoo 
women alone practise this curious method of driving away 
diseases I’rom the bazar ; the Alusulmanes never. The men 
avoid the spot where the ceremony takes ])lace ; but here and 
there, one or two men may be seen looking on, whose presence 
does not appear to molest the nut-browui dancers in the least ; 
they shriek and sing and smack and scream most marvellously. 

1die moonshee tells me the ])anic amongst the nativTs is so 
great, that they talk of deserting Allahabad until the cholera 
has passed away. 

My darzee (tailor), a fine healthy young Musulman, went 
home at 5 r.M., apparently (piite well ; he died of cholera at 
3 r.M., the next day ; he had 'every care and attention. I'his 
evening the under-gardener has' been .seized ; I sent him 
medicine; he returned it, .saying, “I am a Hyghut (a Hindoo 
who neither eats meat nor drinks wine), J cannot take your 
medicine ; it were better that I sliould die.” The cholera came 
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across the Juiiiiia to the city, thence it took its course up one 
side of the road to tlic Circuit Bungalow, is now in canton- 
ments, and will, 1 trust, pass on to Papamhow, cross the Ganges, 
and Allahabad will once more be a healthy place. 

“ Magic is truth, but the magician is an infidel My ayha 
said, “You have told us several times that rain will fall, and 
your words have been true ; perhaps you can tell us when the 
cholera will quit the city?” I told her, “ Rain will fall, in all 
jirobability, next Thursday (new moon) ; and if there be jilenty 
of it, the cholera may <[uit the city.” She is oft* to the bazar 
w^ith the joyful tidings. 

The Muhammadans believe the prayers of those who consult 
magicians are not accepted, and that rain is given by the favour 
of God, not by the influence of the moon. Muhammad forbade 
consulting fortune-tellers, and gave a curious reason wdiy they 
sometimes hit on the truth. “ Aa’yesbali said, ‘ People asked 
the Prophet about fortune-tellers, whether they spoke true or 
not?’ He said, ‘You must not believe anything they say.’ 
The people said, ‘ O messenger of God ! wdierefore do you say so ? 
because they sometimes tell true.’ Then his Highness said, ‘ Yes ; 
it may be true .sometimes, because one of the genii steals away the 
truth, and carries it to the magician’s car ; and magicians mix a 
hundred lies with one truth.’ ‘ Aa’yeshah said, ‘ I heard Ins 
Majesty say, ‘ The angels come down to the region next the 
world, and mention the works that have been pre-ordained in 
Heaven ; and the devils, who descend to the knvest region, 
listen to what the angels say, and hear the orders pre-destined in 
Heaven, and carry them to fortune-tellers ; therefore they tell a 
hundred lies with it from themselves.’ ‘ Whoever goes to a magi- 
cian, and asks him any thing about the hidden, his prayers will not 
be approved of for forty nights aiwl days.’ Zaid-Vin-Rlialid said, 

‘ His Highness officiated as Imam to us in Hudaihiah, after a fid I 
of rain in the night; and when he liad finished prayers, lu; 
turned himself to the congregation, and said, ‘ Do ye know what 
your Cherisher said?’ They said, ‘God and his messenger 
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know best.’ His Highness said, ‘ God said, Two descriptions of 
my servants rose this morning, one of them believers in me, the 
otlier infidels ; wherefore, those who have said they have been 
given rain by the favour of God, are believers in me, and deniers of 
stars ; and those who have said, we have been given rain from the 
influence of tlie moon, are infidels, and believers in stars.’ ” “ An 
astrologer is as a magician, and a magician is a necromancer, 
and a necromancer is an infidel b” 

Au(j. 17/A. — The new moon has appeared, but Prag is unblessed 
with rain ; if it would but fall ! Every night the Hindoos pooja 
their gods ; the Musulmans weary Heaven with prayers, at the 
Jamma Musjid (great mosque) on the river-side, near our house ; 
— all to no effect. The clouds hang dark and heavily; the thunder 
rolls at times ; you think, '' Now the rain must come,” but it 
clears oft’ with scarcely a sprinkling. Amongst tlie Europeans 
there is much illness, but no cholera. 

22nd . — These natives are curious people ; they have twice 
sent the cholera over tlie river, to get rid of it at Allahabad. 
They proceed after this fashion : they take a bull, and after 
having repeated divers prayers and ceremonies, they drive him 
across the Ganges into Oude, laden, as they believe, with the 
cholera. This year this ceremony has been twice performed. 
When the people drive the bull into the river, he swims across, 
and lands or attempts to land on the Luenow side ; the Oude 
jjeople drive the poor beast back again, when he is generally 
carried down by the current and drowned, as they will not allow 
him to land on either side. 

During the night, my ayha came to me three times for cholera 
mixture ; happily the rain was falling, and I thought it would 
do much more good than all the medicine ; of course 1 gave her 
the latter. 

Out of sixty deaths the^e will be forty Hindoos to twenty 
Musulmans ; more men are carried oft’ tlupi women, eight 
men to two women ; the Musulmans eat more nourishing food 
than the Hindoos, and the women are less exposed to the sun 
than the men. 


’ Mis»hcat ul Masahili. 
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Extract from the journal of an officer in the Ihth Lancers, at 
Ca\vnj)orc : — 

''Aikj. 20th . — A most savairc and barbarous act was this day 
(‘ommitted on our i^rand |)arade ; scv^eral oflicers and numbers of 
sipahis stood round and witnessed it. A Fatan of hi^li caste, 
and of such c;reat muscular |)owers as to be a celebrated 
})ehlwrin or wi*estler, was taken up on suspicion of theft. A 
barkaiida/ (native policeman) was sent with the |)risoner to his 
house, that he mi^ht eat his dinner; the Fatan endeavoured to 
enter his house, when the harkandaz struck him with his shoe 
on the mouth (the very grossest insult that can be otfcred to a 
native). The prisoner managed to get his hands loose, ran into 
a sw’ord cutler’s (sikligur’s), snatched up the first sword that 
|)resented itself, and cut down the harkandaz. The Fatan then 
ran through the city, crying, ‘Now, who will take me?’ 
When 1 h; got on the grand parade he halted, and wdien told that 
he could easily escaj)e into the King of Oude’s territories, — ‘ for 
what is the Ganges for such a man as you to swim ? ’ — he 
answered, ‘No ; 1 cannot live after the insult 1 have received ; 
but [ will teach those rascally harkandaz how to insult a Fatan.’ 
fie was soon surrounded by numbers of the native jmlice, 
variously armed, but he kept them all for a length of time at 
defiance ; at last, after receiving a great many wounds, and with 
his left arm nearly severed, he fell, but still continued fighting 
desperately; a musket w^as now' sent for, and the third shot 
killed this brave fellow'. An ofiic'er, who stood by, and saw this 
brutal murder committed, told me the ])risoner cut down and 
wounded eleven men, and received u[)wards of forty wounds. 
This outrage was committed in broad daylight, in front of the 
sipahi lines. An occurrence of this nature would, 1 think, 
make some little stir in England. F 

The same gentleman mentioifs, “ The natives in the bazar and 
surrounding villages sutler shockingly from cholera, and you can 
scarcely go into any of the thoroughfares to the ghats, without 
seeing several dead bodies being carried to the Ganges. Large 
groups of women, ])recedcd by their noisy, inharmonious music, 
are at all hours j)roceeding towards the river, to oikiyi&isthigir 
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supplications to the Gunga. Tlie Hrahiuans liave forbidden any 
woman to sleep inside her house, and, 1 believe, last night every 
llindfi woman in tlie city slept in the open air.” 

2()///. — T was sitting in my dressing-room, reading, and 
thinking of retiring to rest, when the khansaman ran to the 
door, and cried out, Mem Srihiha, did you feel the earth([ijake 
the dishes and glasses in the ahnirahs (w^ardrohes) are all 
rattling,” [ heard the runihling noise, hut did not feel the 
(juaking of the earth. About half-|)ast eleven, p.m., a very 
severe shock came on, with a loud and rumbling noise ; it 
sounded at first as if a four-wheeled carriage had driven up to 
the door, and then the noise appeared to be just under my feet ; 
my chair and the table shook visibly, the mirror of the dressing- 
glass swaiiig forwards, and two of the doors nearest my chair 
opened from the shock. The house shook so much, 1 felt sick 
and giddy; I thought 1 should fall if T were to try to walk; 1 
called out many times to my husband, but he was asleep on tlie 
sofa in the next room, and heard me not; not liking it at all, 

I ran into the next room, and awoke him ; as J sat with him on 
the sofii, it shook very much from another shock, or rather 
shocks, for there appeared to be many of them ; and the table 
trembled also. My ayha came in from the verandah, and said, 

“ The riyer is all in motion, in waives, as if a great wind were 
blowing against the stream.” 'Idle natives say tiles fell from 
several houses. A shocing-horn, that was hanging by a string 
to the side of my dressing-glass, swung backwards and forwards 
like the pendulum of a clock. The giddy and sick sensation 
one experiences during the time of an earth(|uake is not agree- 
able ; we had one in Septemher, 1831, but it wais nothing in 

comparison to that we have just experienced. Mr. D 

and Mr. C , who liye nearly three miles off, ran out of their 

bungalows in alarm. 

S('pt. — The rain fell in torrents all night ; it was delight- 
ful to listen to it, sounding as it was caught in the great water 
jars, which are [ilaced all round the house ; now^ and then a 
badly made jar cracked with a loud report, and out rushec^.l^^ 
a proof that most of the jars would he full by 
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From the flat clean pukka roof of the house the water falls pure 
and fresh ; from the thatch of a bungalow it would he impure. 
To-day it is so dark, so damp, so English, not a glimpse of the 
sun, a heavy atmosphere, and rain still falling delightfully. 
There is but little cholera now left in the city ; this rain will 
carry it all away. 

Our friend Mr. S arrived yesterday : he was robbed ere 

he cpiittcd Jaunpore of almost all he possessed : the thieves 
carried ofl‘ all his property from the bungalow, with the excep- 
tion of his sola topT, a great broad-brimmed white hat, made of 
the pith of the sola. 

The best sola hats are made in Calcutta ; they are very light, 
and an excellent defence from the sun : the root of which 
the topi is formed is like pith ; it is cut into thin layers, which 
are pasted together to form the hat. At Meerut they cover 
tliem with the skin of the pelican, with all its feathers on, which 
renders it impervious to sun or rain ; and the feathers sticking 
out beyond the rim of the hat give a demented air to the wearer. 
The pelicans are shot in the Taral. 

‘‘ Shola (commonly sola), (seschynomene paludosa), the wood 
of which, being very light and spongy, is used by fishermen for 
floating their nets. A variety of toys, such as artificial birds 
and flowers, are made of it. Garlands of those flowers arc 
used in marriage ceremonies. When charred it answers the 
purpose of tinder h” 

How dangerous the hanks of the river are at this season ! 

Mr. M lugaoed his boats under a bank on the Ganges ; 

during the night a great portion of the bank fell in, swamped 
the dog-boat, and drowned all the dogs. Our friend himself 
narrowly escaped : his budjerow broke from her moorings, and 
went off into the middle of the s.tream. 

1 ^dth . — The weather killingly liot ! 1 can do nothing but 

read novels and take lessons on the sitar. I wish you could see 
my instructor, a native, who is sitting on the ground before me, 
j)laying difficult variations, contorting his face, and twisting his 
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body into the most laughable attitudes, the man in ecstacies at 
Jiis own performance ! 


CONSUMPTION OF ICE. 

One of the most striking instances of tlie enterprise of the 
merchants of the present age, is the importation of a cargo of 
ice into India from the distant shores of America ; and it is to 
be hoped, that the experiment liaving so far succeeded, it will 
receive sufficient encouragement here to ensure the community 
in future a constant supply of the luxury. The speculators are 
Messrs. Tudor, Rogers, and Austin, the first of whom has been 
engaged for fifteen or twenty years in furnishing supplies of 
ice to the southern parts of America and the West Indian 
islands. 

The following particulars will furnish an idea of the plan 
pursued in this traffic, and of the cost incurred in it : — 

The ice is cut from the surface of some ponds rented for the 
l)urpose in the neighbourhood of Roston, and being pi’operly 
stowed, is then conveyed to an ice-house in the city, where it 
remains until transported on board the vessel which has to 
convey it to its destined market. It is always kept packed in 
non-conducting materials, such as tan, hay, and pine boards, 
and the vessel in which it is freighted has an ice-house built 
within, for the [lurpose of securing it from the eflects of the 
atmosphere. The expense to the speculators must be very con- 
siderable, when they have to meet the charges of rent for the 
ponds, wages for superintendents and labourers, and agents at 
tbe place of sale ; erection of ice-houses, transportation of the 
ailicle from the ponds to tbe city, thence to the vessel, freight, 
packing, and landing, and the delivery of the article at the ice- 
house which has been built for it*in Calcutta. 

The present cargo has arrived without greater wastage than 
was at first calculated on, and the packing was so well managed 
to prevent its being affected by the atmosphere, that the tem- 
perature on board during the voyage was not perce[)tibly altered. 
This large impoi’tation of ice may probably give rise to expe»'' 
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ineiit« to ascertain in what way it may be ap])lic(l to medicinal 
uses, as it lias alreadv elsewhere been resorted to for such 
pur])oses ; hut the chief interest the community generally 
will take in it, will he the addition it will make to domestic 
comfort. 

Sept. 2>]r(t. — Yesterday, at 5 p.u., whilst we uere at dinner, 
a llight of locusts came across the Jumna, from below the fort. 
The greater part alighted on our compound : those that did not 
settle on the ground, llew round and round in upper air, while 
thousands of them desernding in streams gave the appearan(‘C 
of a very severe storm of snow falling in large dingy flakes. 
The air was leally darkened ; they settled on the thatched 
roofs of the outhouses, covering them entirely. They were so 
numerous the whole ground was thickly spread with them. A 
chaprasi went out with my butterfly net, and running against tlu* 
stream of descending locusts, at one attcm])t caught from twenty 
to thirty in the net ; you may therefore imagine how numerous 
they were. The bearers ran out, beating brass ehilamchees 
(washhand basons), while others, with frying-])ans and jiokers, 
increased the din in order to drive them away, which was not 
accomplished for half an hour. All the seivants, Musalinan 
and Hindoo, weri^ eager to catth them; the two washermen 
(dhoboes) showed the greatest cleverness in the business ; hold- 
ing a sheet spread out between them, they ran against the tiight 
of descending locusts, (*aught great numbers, folded the she(‘l 
(piickly U|) to secure their prizes, and having deposited them in 
a jar, spread the sheet for more. 

Aly little terrier Fury caught twenty or thirty, if not more, 
and ate them raw ; it was amusing to see her run at the locusts 
and catch them so cleverly. * 

The gentlemen rose from table, and were wel Prepaid tor their 
trouble, never having seen such a’ marvelhms Hight of locusts 
before. 

The khrinsaman Suddu Khan said, “In curry they are very 
good, like j^rawns, but roasted whole the moment they are 
caught, they are delicious ! ” 1 desired him to bring some to 

table, but we had not resolution enough to taste tb en^^ Little 
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Fury ate them all most greedily, barking and jumping until she 
had finished them. 

Going for our evening drive, such a smell of roasted locusts 
issued forth as we passed the stables ! The flight consisted of 
red locusts, but amongst them were some of a bright yellow 
colour. Brown locusts arc the most common; the red as 
well as the yellow arc scarce ; the red in dying become nearly 
quite brown. 

It is recorded that Ihn-Abu-Awfi said, “ I fought seven battles 
along with the prophet Mahommud, and we used to eat locusts 
with Ins hif!;hness.” 

The khansrunrin prepared many of the bodies with arsenical 
soap, and filled them with cotton. An enormous death’s head 
moth flew in at the moment, and experienced the same fate. 
Moths, locusts, ^reat beetles, and cockroaches are prej)ared like 
small birds \ 

Ihcy say red locusts predict war, the others famine. The 
latter prediction is likely to p?*ove true; the little rain that fell 
made the crops sprini; up, since which time the sun lias killed 
the p;reater part of the young plants. AH grain is very dear, 
and the peoiile are exclaiming, “ We shall die, if the rain does 
not fall.” 

Famine, earthquakes, pestilence ! What do these portend ? 
Let us not sit in judgment man on man, or declare The hand 
of God is on the earth, until one-third of the wicked are swept 
away from the lace of it x” 

All the three Residencies are agog about steam navigation 
once again. 1 think there is a fair chance of success, if the 
whole of the funds are voted in siqiport of the Bombay scheme, 
by which communication might be established in fifty davs ; 
and if the overland dak from Bombay was jmt on a more 
speedy footing, we might heat froih England within two months. 
Nearly £] 5,000 has been already subscribed, juul the work of 
collection still goes on : the newsj)apers arc flattering the rk:h 

' Appendix, No. ‘2r>. ^ Revelation of St. John. 
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baboos, and de])endcnt and independent Rajabs, and some have 
e;iven tbeir Iboiisands. 

Tbe interference Avilb tbe Company's charter, tliat peojde in 
England may drink tbeir tea cbeaj)er, which result, however, 
a})pears doubtful, and that the surplus population may come 
out to colonize, and cholcnze, has done the Service no benefit. 
E(*onomy is still tlie rage, and we of the present day have 
nothing to look to but the pension from our Civil Annuity 
Eund, after twenty-two years' actual residence, of €1000, for 
which we are to [)ay one-half, or 50,000 ru])ees, when we can 
hoard up as much. The generality of men's lives after twenty- 
two years' residence, and twenty-five of service, three years of 
these being allowed for furlougli, which few are able to take, is 
scarcely worth five years' purchase. Niunhers, of course, do 
not live out their time; and if they have subscribed for twenty- 
one years and eleven months, the whole goes to the fund, 
j)rinci])al and interest. 

Nov. — TIu're are some most wondrous animals called 
Gungun Medha, or Bfigh-sira, the latter Hindoo word mean- 
ing tiger-headed, from the sha[)c of the animal’s horrible head. 

I was told they could be dug out of the sands on the river-side. I 
therefore sent the jamadar and a cooly across the river this morn- 
ing, and they brought back eight or nine of these beasts ; their 
wings curl uj) in a most singular fashion, and make them appear 
as it they had four curly tails, all close together ; their great jaw - 
bones are edged like a coarse .saw. They are very fierc'c ; they 
fight, kill each other, and the concjueror eats up his adversary. 
Their legs and wings are most remarkable. We put twa) under 
a wire dish-cover, and they fought fiercely, although, from having 
been dug up some hours, they were not as active as at first. 
They bite terribly ; it is necessary to seize them by their hacks 
like crabs to avoid a bite. 

f had some 8arata lizards dug out of the sands near the 
Parade ground ; they are not half as curious as these tiger- 
headed beasts, wdiich are in thousands in the sand-hanks, their 
holes six or seven feet deep. A Kaj|)rit liana of high degree 



has pitched liis tents in Alopee l^ai^h : nineteen i^iins wviv fired 
in honour of liis arrival. This great man has a nurneious reti- 
nue : to bathe at the sacred junction of the rivers has hiouglit 
him to Prag. T drove a young lady through his encampment 
the other evening ; many of his peo|)le (‘ame out of their tents, 
and absolutely ran on by the side of our carriage, staring at us 
as it We were bagh-siras (grylli rnonstrosi), or animals as 
wonderful. 

Their astonishment was great, occasioned most likely by the 
sight of unveiled ladies driving about. Passing tlirougb the 
encamj)ment was a service of danger; it was dilticiilt, in keep- 
ing clear of the teeth of the camels, not to run against a nuniher 
of stalls where cakes and sugar were displayed for sale. No 
sight do 1 like better than a native encampment; tlie groups 
of strange-looking meji, the Arab horses, the (‘amels, elephants, 
and tents are charming. No country can furnish more or so 
many picturesque scenes as india. 

Dec. — Pco[)le talk of wonderful storms of hail. T have 

just witnessed one so very severe, that liad I not seen it, T 
thiidv 1 should scarcely have believed it. At ten at night a 
storm, accompanied by thunder and lightning, came on ; the 
hail fell as tliick as flakes of snow, — 1 can scarcely call it hail, 
the pieces were ice-bolts. I brought in some whicli measured 
four inches and a half in circumference, and the ground was 
covered some indies deep ; it appeared as if spread with a 
white sheet, when by the aid of the lightning one could see 
through tlie darkness around. The old pee|)ul-tree groaned 
most bitterly, the glass windows were all broken, the tobacco- 
])lants cut down, the great leaves from the young banyan-tree 
were cut off, and the small twigs from the mango and iiTni 
trees covered the ground like a*grecn carpet. It was a fearful 
storm. The next morning Vor miles round you saw' the effect 
of the hail, and in the ba/.ar at eight a.u. the children were 
playing marbles with the hailstones. 

— I trust W'c have now become acclimated, tor we haue 
nearly passed through this year, — -the most Iruittul in illness and 
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dcatli I recollect, both among civilians and soldiers, — without 
much sickness. T have had fever and ague. My husband 
has suflered from acute rheumatism, and the little pet terrier, 
Fury, has been delicate, but we are all now re-established. 
I am on horseback every morning rejoic'ing in the cold breezes, 
feeling as strong and full of spirit as the long-tailed grey that 
carries me ; and Fury is chasing scpiirrels and ferrets, and putting 
the larm-yard to the rout. 




(The liwame tl?i* ^eaticis of the laxthfxtl 
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IS‘ 51 , iMai/ iOtJi , — Tlie IiDaius the Leaders of the Faithful — The Muharram — 
The Froeessioii — The Haiiners — The Land — 'Die Sword-bearer — 'fhe 
Mourners — Dhul Dliid — The Reader — I'he Fakir — The Taziya — Tomb of 
Kasim — Palkl and Trays of Mehndi — Charkh-eharkld Wula — d’he BihishtI 
— Camels — Elephants and Charity — The Chameleon — -'fhe Chiri^nt — An Alli- 
jrator — d'he 'I'i^rcT on his travels— A well-educated Snake— Indian Fevers 
— J)i‘prcs,sion of Spirit, 

“lUSM ILLAII UK KMIMAN UK KAHIM.” 


“in Tin: NAME OF GOD, THE COMPASSIONATE, THE MERCIFUL.” 


This is written at the coinmcncenicnt of all Persian books and 
writings ; but at the top of the first page of every letter, pur- 
wanah, or sliort writing, they almost invariably put only 1 the 
letter a or alif, whicli is a syinhol of God, and is considered 
an abbreviation of tlie whole sentence above. Alif is the first 
letter in the Arabic and Persian alphabets, and in the repre- 
sentation of iiuinbers it stands for one ; whence it is also used 
as a symbol of the Deity ; it signifies moreover the first day in 
the week, or Sunday ; and ii\ astronomical descriptions, the 
sign Taurus of the zodiac. 


THE EMA.MS THE LEADERS OF THE FAFrUFUL. 

Muhammad, the founder of tlie system of religion which ds 
named after liim, descended from the tribe of Koreish, and th^ 
- t|„. ^Yrabs. lie 
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^tBg^'l^randsoii of Abdalniolallcb, and tbo son of Abdallah and 
Amina. lie was born at Mecca, four montbs after the death of 
Justinian, lie was educated by bis uncle, Abutalib, as a nier- 
clianl, lus grandfather, father, and motlier having died during 
bis infancy. In liis twenty-fifth year he married a wealthy 
widow, Kluidaijali Koobia ; and, in the fortieth year of his age, 
he assumed the title of Prophet, and j)romulgated the religion 
of Islam; which asserts, “There is no god but God, and 
Muhammad is the ])ropliet of God.’’ In the same year, he 
lost his imcle Abutalib, and his wife Khudaijah, and for this 
reason that year was called the year of mourning. The prophet 
fled with. his friend Abubekr from Mecca to Medina, to escape 
from the violence of the Koreishites, who souglit his life : this 
flight fixed the era of the Hegira. After an exile of seven 
years, Muhammad acliieved the con(|uest of Mecca: he wavs 
acknowledged prince and pro[)het by the Koreish, who em- 
braced Islam, and the idols in tlic Caaba were destroyed. In 
the seventh year of the Hegira, Muhammad l)egan to |)roj)agate 
his religion beyond tlie boundaries of Arabia ; and the last 
great act of his life was a pilgrimage to Mcc(*a, acc()m})anied 
by liis Avives, and also by numerous camels for sacrifice. 

He died at the age of sixty-three, and a most interesting 
account of his last illness and death has been given by his 
favourite wife Aayeshah, the daughter of his friend Abubekr ; 
this lady Avas the first veiled female ; and by her lie had two 
sons, Ishmael and Ibrahim. He was interred at Medina. The 
prophet had eighteen A\ives, one of whom Avas Hafna, the 
daughter of his friend and coinjianion Omer. 

Fatiinah, the daughter of Muhammad and Khudaijah Koobia, 
married Ali, the nephew of the prophet and the son of his 
uncle Abutalib. 

Fatirnah and Ali were the iiarents of Hussuil imd Ilussein, 

T * 

the first martyrs# froin Avhom the Syuds descend. 

Hussun married Ashea, by Avhom he had a son Kasirn, vMio 
married Sakcena Koobraah, the daughter of his brother Hussein. 

Hussein had another cliild, a son, Avho Avas saved at the liattle 
if Kraabaallah : Abbas was the brother (if HussumaudJi&liiiijili. 
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IVliihaininad was succeeded in tlie regal and saev... 

I)y his I'riend and convert Abubekr; who, altc'r a reign of two 
years, was followed by Onier : the latter, after an interval of 
twelve years, was succeeded by Otbnian, the secretary oi‘ 
Muhammad, and tw^enty-four years after the deatli of the 
Prophet, Ali became the Imam. 

After the death of Muhammad, Ins followers divided into two 
great factions, the one acknowledged Abubekr, the tatlier-in- 
law of tlie pro})bet, as bis successor, and were denominated 
Soonees ; the other adhered to Ali, the son-in-law of Muham- 
mad, and were known by the title of the Sheas, who look u|) 
to the Imams as the leaders of the faithful. The Cajiphas are 
the leaders of the Soonees, who slew Imam Ali, and the de- 
scendants of the j)rophet : in Ilindostan the Soonec's are as ten 
to one Shea; in Arabia JVo})er Sheas are not tolerated. 

THE MUHARRAM. 

lSd4, M(ff/ 19/A. — The mourning festival of the Muhann 
niadans in remembrance of their first martyrs, llussun and 
Hussein, lasts ten days ; on the last day the Taziya, the model 
of the tomb of Hussein, is interred. 

Yuzeed, a Soonee, the king of Shawm, had a (piarrel res[)ect- 
ing the succession with the Syuds, the descendants of Muham- 
mad. Ali, the husband of Fatima, was first murdered by him. 
He left two sons, llussun and Hussein, llussun, his wile 
Ashea, and his nurse, Be Halirna, were poisoned. 

To discover the state of affairs at Shawm, Hussein first sent 
his cousin Moslem, who, with his two sons, (piitted Medina for 
that purpose. He, as well as his sons, were seized and put to 
death. This event is commemorated with deep sorrow during the 
mourning festival. Hussein,* ignorant of the late of Moslem, 
was pfocoodiAg from Medina to Shawm, in the hope ot being 
proclaimed the “ Jmam, the leader of the twithful.” He was 
accompanied by all his family ; on the road on the plains ot 
Kraabaallah, they were attacked: they defended themsek 
with the utmost hnirvcry, until every man found his grav 
^diis event occurred on the tenth day ot 
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Maliurrum. 


The females and one infant son were 


taken ])risoners and conveyed to Shawm, the residence of 
Ynzecd, the king. Kasim, the son of Ilussnn and Asliea, was 
engaged to Sakcena Koohraah, liis cousin, tlie daughter of 
Hussein. Hence the night of the MeluidT and the wedding 
procession of the Muharram. 

'fhe ceremony takes place annually on tlie first day of the 
moon (Muharram). Their year lias twelve moons only, and 
tliey do not add a moon every third year, as some ])ersons 


suppose. 

The Trnam-bara is expressly built for commemorating the 
Muharram. In this building the Ta/iya is placed facing Mecca, 
with the banners, the sword, the shield, and the how and 
arrows siipposed to have been used in the battle of Kraahaallah. 
The most magnificent Ta/iyas remain in the linam-hara. The 
less costly, which arc used in the processions on the tenth 
day, are buried, with funeral rites, in cemetcj'ies named Kraa- 
haallah. 


Although the Taziya, the model of their Imam’s tond), at 
Kraahaallah belongs, by right, oidy to the Sheas, it is remark- 
able that many Soonees have Taziyas, and also some Hindoos. 
My cook, who was a Mug, used to ex|)cnd sometimes as much 
as forty rujiecs on a Taziya of his own ; and after having jier- 
formed all the ceremonies like a good Musulman, returned to 
his original Hindooism, when he had placed his Taziya in the 
burial-ground, accompanied by rice, corn, dowers, cups of 
water, &c. 


]^ut little or no attention is paid to the models of the Taziya : 
they arc of diderent forms, and of every variety of material, 
according to the wealth of the person who sets up this remem- 
hrance of Hus.sein. On the Tazfya is placed a small portion of 
corn, rice, bread, fruits, dowers, and cups of water ; this is in 
accordance with the Musulman funerals, at which food is invari- 


ably conveyed to the tomb with the corpse. 

The Taziya displayed by the king of Oude during the 
Muharram is composed of green glass, with or-molu or brass 
fealdings. Sonic are of ivory, ebony, sandal -wood. 
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or of wrought filligrce silver: those for the ])oor are oi 
coloured talc. 

Ill front of the Taziya two standards are erected, between 
which are laid strings of the fresh flowers of the sweet-scented 
bela (jasmine) ; and a chaunri, made of the tail of the yak, fixed 
in a silver handle, is used to fan away the flies. 

When the Taziya is placed in the [mam-bara, the hice is 
turned to Mecca. The institution of carrying the Taziya in 
procession first took jilace in the A.ir. at Bagdad, under 

Nocz-od-Dowla Dlielmc, and is never omitted in Persia. 

Hussein, on his favourite horse Dhul Dhul, was [lierced by 
arrows without number ; the animal shared the same fate, and 
tlie Soonee Musulmans were tlie extirpators of all the race of 
Hussein, the son of AH, with tlie exception of one infant son 
and the females of the family. This is the cause of the battles 
that so often take place between the Sheas and the Soonees 
(whom the former regard as an accursed race) at the annual 
celebration of the Muharram. 

The usual arrangement of the procession is as follows : — In 
the order of march the elephants first appear, on which men are 
seated, displaying tlie consecrated banners, crowned by the 
S|)read hand. Hie banners are of silk, embroidered in gold or 
silver. The spread hand on the to[) of them represents five : 
Muhammad, Fatima, Ali, Hussun, Hussein; the three fingers, 
the C^aliphas Omer, Osmun, and Abubekr. The Soonees 
favour the latter ; the Sheas uphold Imam Ali. The ends of 
the banners are fringed with bullion, and they are tied with 
cords of gold. Then follows the band, which is always in 
attendance, and is composed of Arab music only. 

The jiladar or sword-bearer carries a pole, from which 
two naked swords, each tipped with a lemon, are suspended 
from a bow reversed. The arrows are fixed in the centre. 
The sword-bearer is generally dressed in green, the mourning 
colour of the Syuds. The standard-bearers and a band of 
musicians attend him, carrying the banner of Hussun aaid 
Hussein. 
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poles, on which are fixed very long streamers of black unspun 
silk, which are intended to represent grief and despair. 

The horse Dhul Dhul next ajipears : in the procession he 
sometimes hears a Taziya, at other times he is caparisoned as 
if in readiness for his master. After the Muharram, the animal 
and all its attire are given to a poor Syud ; the bloody horse- 
cloth and the legs stained red, are sujiposed to represent the 
sufferings of the animal. The tail and mane are dyed with 
mehndl or lakh dye. The horse is attended by a man carrying 
the afthaadah, which is a sun embroidered on crimson velvet, 
affixed to the end of a long staff, and carried in an elevated 
position, in order to shelter a man of rank on horseback from 
the rays of the sun. Men with chaunris attend to whisk away 
the flies from the horse : assa burdars, men with long silver 
sticks, and sonta burdars, with short silver tiger-headed staffs, 
walk at the side, and harkaras (running Ibotinen) are in 
attendance. An embroidered chatr (umbrella) is supported 
over tbe head of the horse. 

In the cavalcade is a chaunter or reader ; he repeats affecting 
passages descriptive of the death of Hussein, during which time 
the jirocession halts fora few minutes, Avhilst the Musulmans 
give way to the most frantic expressions of grid', beating their 
breasts with violence, throwing dust upon their heads, and 
exclaiming “ Ilussun ! Hussein! Hussun I HuvSsein!’' 

The Paik, a Fakir, is a remarkable ])erson, wearing the how, 
arrows, sword, pankha, and chaunri of the martyred Imam. 
Some men in the procession carry censers, suspended by chains, 
which they wave about, and jierfume the air with the incense 
of a sweet-s(‘ented resin ; rose-water, for sprinkling, is also 
carried in long-nec.'ked bottles, called guirib-|)ash. 

Then follows the Taziya, atU iidcd by its proprietor, his rela- 
tives, and friends ; it is surrounded by banners, and covered by a 
canojiy upheld by jioles supported by men. 

A Taziya of shields and swords, each tipped with a lemon or 
an orange, is carried in procession, and on it are suspended 
written petitions to Hussun and Hussein, and it is adorned with 
strings of I'reshly -gathered jasmine flowers. 
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The model of the tomb of Kasim is the next objc 
covered with gold brocade, and a canojiy is support^ 
the poles carried by men. The palkee of his bride], . 
Koobar, follows the tomb; and her chandol, a sort of palanquin. 

Then follow trays of mehndi, carried on tlie heads of men, 
with jircscnts, &c., such as are usually sent during the marriage 
ceremony, with flowers of uhruk. 

Tlie charkh-charkhi walas are numerous ; the charkhl is 
composed of ebony or any hard wood, about the size of a cricket- 
ball, divided in halves. Kach man has a jiair ; they are beaten 
in a particular manner on the flat surface, so as to produce tlu^ 
sound of horses galloping ; and where some fifty or one hundred 
men are engaged in the performance the imitation is excellent. 


The females during the battle were perishing of thirst ; Abbas, 
the brother of Hussein, and his standard-bearer, made great 
cllbrts to procure water for them, in doing which the former was 
severely wounded. 

Hence the bihishti with his mashk ; and, in remembrance ol 
this event, sherbets are also distributed gratis, in red earthen 
cups, from temporary sheds; abdar khanas, as they call them 
by the road- side. The awnings of these sheds are reared on 
poles, and they are lighted by lamps made of ubruk, or of the 
skeleton leaves of the peepul-tree. The bihishti bears the 
standard of llussun and Hussein. 


The camels canying the tent equipage and luggage of Hussein 
represent the style of his march from Medina to Kiuabaallah. 
Sometimes, in pictures, a small I'aziya is drawn on the back of 
a camel, and the animal is represented as issuing from a rocky 
pass. 

Barkandaz attend, and tire their matchlocks singly and at 
intervals during the march. • 

Great sums are expended in charity dining this mourning 
festival, and food is always distributed by the richer Taziyadars 
during the ten days. 

The procession is closed by several elephants, and men sealed 
upon them distribute food and money to the [loor. 

Natives of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, walk on 
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the tenth day with their heads uncovered, and without slippers, 
to the Kraabaallah, whatever may be the distance ; and they fast 
until the third watch has passed, refraining from the hooqu, or 
from drinking water. At the Kraabaallah the funeral ceremony 
is performed, and the Taziya is committed to the grave with a 
solemnity cc[ual to that wliich is observed when their dead are 
deposited in the tomb. The native ladies within the walls of the 
zenana kcej) the fast with the greatest strictness, and observe all 
the ceremonies of the Muluirram. 

A religious man will neither ride nor wear shoes during the 
Muharram ; and a pious Musulman will neither eat nor drink 
out of a silver or a gold vessel. 

'‘That person who shall drink out of a silver cup or cup of 
gold, you may say drinks a drauglit of hell-fire.'’ Muhammud 
said, “ Do not wear silk clothes nor satin, nor drink out of gold 
or silver vessels, nor eat out of golden dislies ; because these are 
for the infidels in the world, and for you in futurity.” 

The lam})s, which are made of ubruk (tale), or of the skeleton 
leaves of the pee[)ul-tree, and lighted up in the houses of the 
faithful at this time, are beautifully made. 

One day, on entering the verandah, my darzee (tailor), a 
Musulman of the Shea sect, w^as sitting on the ground, holding 
a ghirgit (the scaly lizard, a sort of chameleon,) in one hand, 
while he beat it with a twig, exclaiming with each stroke he 
gave the poor little beast, “ Ever to be accursed, and never 
sufficiently to be beaten !” The man was very unwilling to give 
up his captive, or to desist from putting it to torture ; the 
creature was changing colour at every stroke. I made him 
release it, and asked him why he had beaten and cursed it so 
vehemently? The man replied, “ Blessed be the spider! ever to 
be accursed, and never sufficiently to be beaten be the ghirgit ! 
When the Imam, on whom be blessings, hid himself in a well 
from his pursuers*, the sj)ider weaved his web across the mouth 
of the ^xd\, to hide him from his enemies ; the ghirgit, — the 
prjdng, inquisitive beast ! — the ghirgit went to the well, he 
j)eered over, he stretched his neck this way, he stretched his 
neck that way (here he imitated the curious motion of the head 
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natural to the animal) ; the pursuers were attracted, they 
observed the ghirgit looking over {lie well ; they imitated his 
example, they discovered the Iinrirn, they murdered him ! Ever 
to be accursed, never sufficiently to be beaten be the ghirgit ! ” 

Mohamniud ordered a chameleon to be killed, and said, “it was 
a chameleon which blew the fire into which Nimrod threw 
Abraham.’’ Whoever shall kill a chameleon at one stroke shall 
have one hundred good acts written for him ; and whoever kills 
one at two strokes shall have less than one hundred good deeds 
written for him ; and whoever shall kill one by three strokes 
shall have less written for him than the second.” 

His Highness forbade the killing of four animals, the ant 
(before stinging), the bee, the woodpecker, the starling. It is 
criminal in a Shea, and indeed with Soonees, to kill pigeons, 
though they are recommended to eat them ! 

An alligator, seven feet in length, was caught in the Jumna, 
below our house, a few days ago ; 1 had it prepared with arsenical 
soap, stuffed, and set out in the verandah, where it grins in 
hideous beauty, nailed down upon the carpenter’s large tabic, 
where it will remain until it stiffens into proper form. 

My cabinet of curiosities and fondness of horrors ensured 
many a strange present from absent friends. A small militar}^ 
party were dispatched to capture a mud fort , on reaching the 
spot no enemy was to be discovered ; they entered with all due 
precaution against ambush ; an enormous tiger in a cage was 
the sole occu|)ant. The tiger was sent down per boat to me,^ — 
the first prize of the campaign ; on my refusal to accept the 
animal, he was forwarded to the accoutrement-maker of the 
officer, in Calcutta, in liipiidation of his account! The tiger 
was sold at length to an American captain for 250 rupees, which 
just or very nearly paid the expenses of boat-hire, servants, 
meat, &c., contracted on his’the tiger’s account. Such changes in 
his way of life must have puzzled his philosophy ; the capture, the 
Ganges, and sea voyage ending in North America, will give him 
a queer idea of the best of all possible worlds ; but he \yell 
deserves it, being a cruel, treacherous, bloodthirsty brute. 

Mv eccentric friend also wrote to sav be had at length 
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procured for me an offering after rny own heart, an enormous 
boa constrictor, perfectly tame, so domestic and sweet tempered, 
that at meals it would cross the room, displaying, as it advanced 
with undulating motion, its bright-striped and spotted skin, until, 
having gained your chair, it would coil its mazy folds around 
you, and tenderly j)utting its head over your shoulder, eat from 
your hand ! 

I was greatly tempted to accept this unique offering. They 
tell us mankind have a natural antipathy to a snake ; an 
antipathy I never shared. I have killed them as venomous 
reptiles, but have a great fancy for them as beautiful ones. No 
ehikl dislikes snakes until it is taught to fear them. 

Those Indian fevers! the state to which a man is reduced 
may be gathered by the following note : ‘‘ I never could have 
believed that lowness of temj)erament would have afflicted me 
with such mental suftering as the doctor has just brought on 
me: 1 wander about in this beautiful clear air and sunshine 
perfectly disgusted with life. Will the spring of iny spirits 
return ? for they are just now in their December. When 
happy, I seldom write to any one ; when doleful, I become com- 
municative. I hope you like to hear from even your selfish 
friends, and 1 have not a soul with whom to exchange an idea ; 
consider that I am Kiiglish, and may hang myself from the 
])ankhri! Man certainly is a gregarious animal, and I could wish 
just now to be put into a large Hock, even with the chance of 
being killed off every Monday.'' 

My only portion of the rose is the thorn h” 

June l.s7. — I have scarcely energy enough to write ; an easterly 
wind renders the tattis useless ; the thermometer at i)3 ! The 
damp air renders me so heavy and listless, it is an exertion either 
to cat or drink, and it is almost impossible to sleej), on account 
of the heat. At 7 p.m. I take a driv^e through the burning air, 
and come in parched and faint, eager for the only comfort during 
the twenty-four hours, a glass of English home-made black- 
currant wine, well iced, in a tumbler of well iced soda water ; 
the greatest luxury imaginable. 

* Oriental I^rovt ihs, No. (Jl. 
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I have not heard from home for six montlis, lioart-siek with 
liopc deferred. These tardy .ships ! Will the .steam communica- 
tion ever he established ? 

“ A merry heart docth good like a medicine, hut a broken 
spirit drieth the hones.” 

“ I could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away this lift* of care, 

Which I have borne, and still must hear.” 

When shall I feel eiieri^ cnoue;h to mount my horse again 
for three months I have been unable to ride. Notliing is goinir 
forward, stintid as possible, shut up all day, languid and weary : 
this India is a vile country ! 

''The heart knoweth its own sorrows, and no man interfereth 
with its joys.’' 

Woe is me that T sojourn in this land of pestilence, that I 
dwell afar from the home of my fathers ! 
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THK BRAIIMANICAL THREAD. 

'J'lie Janao — The Fakir — Tho Fair — Pooja of tlic Cow — Ciisa Grass — Tlit' 
Flying Fox^ — Air Plants'^ Musk Derr — Nag-panchaun — The Snake — 'J'he 
Pinnace — City of Allaliabail — The Pillar in the Fort — Sealing-wax — IFuea 
Frondosa — The Dew all — 'I'he Bower — Clinihers and Creepers — The Hnin- 
ining Birds — d'he Pellet Bow — White Ants — Chintz — The Horseradish Tree 
— 'J'he Ichneumon — 'I'he Garden — 'The Bouquet — Cold Mornings for Hunting 
— 'I'he Moustache. 


1834, June . — This morning J was on tlie sofa, fancying myself 
not quite well, when Ram Din came in witli a liralimanical 
thread ; as soon as I had any thing to amuse me, all my illness 
vanished ; the history thereof is as follows : — The name in 
common use for what we call the sacred thread is janao ; it is 
not confined merely to Brahmans, for in the Veda called 
Bhagavat, which relates to Krishnu, it is allowed to he 
worn by three out of the four great tribes into which the 
Hindoos are divided. The three privileged tribes arc tlie 
Brahmans, the Chuttri or Rajput, and tlie Khuttri or Vaisya. 
However, many others now wear the sacred thread who by the 
Vedas have no rigid to do so. The janao must be made by the 
hands of a Brahman ; it is worn one month, and then either 
thrown into the Ganges, or hung ujion tlie sacred peepul-tree, 
when a fresh one is made. After sixyears old, a boy may receive 
the janao, froiiq which time he must observe all the rules 
respecting eating and drinking, according to the custom of his 
tribe. 

The janao is composed of three threads, each measuring, as 
the Hindoos say, four less than one hundred — that is, ninety-six- — 



hat : one hat is the lengtli measured twice round tlie brcadtli of 
the hand, or one cubit. These three threads are twisted toj^e- 
ther, and folded into three, then twisted again, making it to 
consist of nine threads ; these are again folded into three, 
without twisting, and each end fastened with a knot. 

[t is put over the left shoulder next tlie skin, and hangs down 
tlie right thigh as far as the fingers can reach ; two of these 
threads are worn by a Brahman. After a certain age, if a boy 
be not invested with tlie janao, he becomes an outcast. 

There are four great tribes amongst tlie Hindoos, which arc 
subdivided into innumerable classes ; in the second tribe there 
are, tliey say, u})wards of five hundred subdivisions 1 

1st tribe. Brahmans or priests; however, many Brahmans 
are not priests. 

2nd tribe, Chuttri, — Rajputs, Rajahs, and warriors. 

3rd tribe, V'aisya or merchants, — artizans, cultivators, &c. 

4th tribe, called Soodra, — mechanics, artizans, and labourers : 
the natural duty of the Soodra is servitude. 

Ram Din tells me he more especially worships Krishnii : he 
also makes pooja to Radha, also to Ram ; the former the love, 
the second the warrior god and brother of Krishnii. On his 
forehead, as the mark o(‘ his w^orship, he paints three perpen- 
dicular lines, the (centre of W'hite, the two others of red clay. 
Ram Din is of the second tribe, a Rajput. 

It is scarcely possible to write, the natives are making such a 
noise overhead, rejiairing the flat roof of the house, which is 
made of tlag-stones, suiijiorted by large beams of w(iod ; over 
that brick-dust and lime, mixed with water, is laid a fool in 
depth, which they are now beating down with little wooden 
mallets, holding one in each hand. 

‘‘ The sight of a beggar is a recpiest personified k” On the 
plain near the fort, just befote you come to the Mahratta Bund, 
a fakir had taken up his abode, where abodgj there was none. 
Ascetics of the orthodox sect, in the last stage of exaltation, put 
aside clothing altogether. This man’s only garment was a chatr 
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(an umbrella made of basket-work) , bis lonj:^ liair, matted with 
cow-dung and aslies, bung in stiff, straight locks nearly to bis 
waist ; bis body was smeared all over with ashes ; be was always 
on tbc same spot, sitting doubled up on the ground, and when 
suffering from illness, a bit of tattered blanket was thrown over 
his shoulders. 

Night and day the fakir was to be seen, a solitary wretched being, 
scarcely human in appearance. The passers-by threw cowries and 
grains of boiled rice to him ; sometimes a woman would come 
and kindle a few bits of charcoal, and then quit him ; the hot 
winds, the rains, the bitter frosty nights of the cold weather, 
were unheeded ; nothing appeared to disturb the devotee. Was 
his frame insensible to the power of the elements ? When J 
first saw him he had occupied that spot for twelve years, and 1 
know he never quitted it for five years afterwards, until he was 
consigned to the Ganges on his decease. One night, some 
thieves demanded rupees of the holy man ; he pleaded poverty. 
“ I have killed such a poor man as you, and have got nine mhns 
of fat out of him said one of the fellows. They beat and 
tortured the poor wretch until lie revealed his secret hoards : he 
showed them a spot on the plain ; they dug up some gharas 
(coarse earthen vessels), which contained two thousand rupees ! 
Content with their plunder, they (piitted the holy man. The 
next morning he went to the General Commandant of the garri- 
son, and told his tale, ending by producing seven hundred rupees, 
which the thieves had not discovered, and reciuesting the (xeneral 
to place it in security for him ! His request having been 
granted, the fakir returned to the plain, where he and his chatr 
remained until his spirit was summoned to the jiresence ot 
Yamu, the judge of the dead. The police did not molest him 
in the out-of-the-way spot he had chosen for his retreat ; they 
would not have allowed him to’roanl about the station. 

Speaking of Miis fakir reminds me I forgot to mention, 
that, when I visited the fair early in February last, I rode there 
b(dbre sunrise, and was greatly amused. Hundreds of Hindoos 
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were undergoing penance, not for their sins, but for cojiper 
coins; some were lying on their backs upon thorns, cacli with a 
child upon his breast, asking charity ; one man was standing 
upon one leg, in meditation ; he began his penance at sunrise, 
and ended it at sunset. 

We rode down to the water’s edge, and saw the Hindoos 
doing pooja to living cows. One man, the shawl over whose 
shoulders was tied to the end of the chadar, worn over the liead 
by a woman, came to a cow, the woman following him ; he took 
hold of the cow’s tail in his hand, holding in it at the same time 
the sacred cusa-grass ; the woman did the same ; the Brahman 
muttered a prayer, which the man rej)eated; he then, followed 
by the woman, walked round the cow many times turning to the 
left, which having done a certain number of times, he whispered 
into the cow’s right ear; the woman came to the same ear, and 
also whispered to the cow; which ceremony being accomplished, 
they were sent into the river to bathe at the junction. The rites 
T witnessed, are, I believe, a portion of the marriage ceremonies of 
the Hindus. The cusa-grass is the poa cynosurides ; almost 
every poem in Sanscrit (“ontains allusions to the holiness of this 
grass. Some of the leaves taj)er to a most acute ])oint ; it is an 
Hindcm saying, speaking of a very sharp-miiided man, “ his 
intellects are as acute as the point of a cusa leaf.” 

Some of tlie marble images at the lair wxrevery line ones ; 
the price demanded was three hundred rupees, or £30 a-[)icce. 

J received a ])resent this morning of a dying fox, an enormous 
hat with leathern wings ; I had previously thought such crea- 
tures wTre mere fables ; the one presented to me is a prepared 
specimen. The next day, T sent some sipaliTs to shoot dying 
foxes; they found a number in a large tree, and killed two of 
them ; they are such savage, but intelligent-looking animals, 
curious and wonderful, but xlisgilsting creatures. 

During the cold w eather 1 gathered a handfyl ol* a very sw eet- 
smelling air-j)lant on the Mahratta Bund ; taking it home, I 
threw it on the top of a biar-tree (zizyphus jujuba) to see if it 
would really grow^ in the air; it died away, as 1 thought, and 1 
forgot it ; the other day, by chance, glancing at the biar-tree, I 
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sjiw my air-plant in high hcanty, covering about two yards of 
the top of tlie tree, and hanging in long light green strings, like 
sea-wced, down towards the ground. The natives call it ainnr 
l)el, the undying climber, and akas bcl, air creeper; the flowers 
are white, snuill, bell-sha[)ed, and tivc-cleft ; the plant leafless ; 
the running stalks greenish yellow, shining, and spreading over 
the top of a tree like a sheet thrown over it ; the scent very 
fragrant. The akas nim is a parasite, growing on iihn-trees : the 
rdvas pussun is the cuscuta reflexa, dodder, or air-plant. 

J.-ast month we were unlucky in the farm-yard ; forty-seven 
fat sheep and well-fatted lambs died of small-pox ; a very great 
loss, as to fatten sheep on gram for two or three years makes 
them very cxi)ensivc ; it is remarkable that none of the goats, 
although living in the same house, were attacked. 

This morning three musk-deer, i)repared and stuffed, were 
shown to me ; they arc a present for llunjeet Singh, and are 
now n\ route iVom Nepal. The men had also a number ol’ musk- 
hags for the Lion of the Lunjah. The hair of the musk-deer is 
(‘urious stuff, like hog’s bristles ; and their two tusks are like 
those of the walrus, Buffon gives an admirable description of 
this animal. Some time ago a musk-bag was given me as a 
curiosity ; the scent is extremely j)owerful. The musk-deer is 
rare and very valuable. 

Au(j. — This is a holiday, the nag-panchaml, on which day 
the Hindus worship a snake, to })roeure hlessings on their 
children ; of course, none of the carpenters or the other work- 
men liave made their ai)|)earancc. 1’he other day, a gentleman, 
who is staying with us, went into his bathing-room to take a 
l)ath ; tlie evening was very dark, and, as he lifted a ghara (an 
earthen vessel), to pour the water over his liead, lie lieard a 
hissing sound among the waterpot-s, and, calling for a light, saw 
a great cobra dc capcllo. “ Look at' tliat snake !” said he to Ids 
bearer, in a ton /3 of surprise, “ Yes, sahib,” replied the 
Hindoo, with the utmost ajiathy, he has been there a great 
many days, and gives us much trouble !” 

i<ej)l, 1 1///. — \\ c’ ])urchascd a very fine jdnnace, that an oflicer 
hrxd brought u)> the river, and name(l her the Seagull. She is as 
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largo as a very good yacht ; it will he pleasant to visit those 
gliats on the Ganges and Jumna, during the cold weather, that 
are under the srUiib’s control. The vessel is a fine one, and the 
natives say, “ She goes before the wind like an arrow from a bow.” 

The city of Allahabad, considered as a native one, is handsome : 
there are but few pukka houses. The rich merchants in the 
East make no display, and generally live under bamboo and 
straw. The roads through the city are very good, with rows of 
fine trees on each side; the drivTs around are numerous and 
excellent. There is also a very handsome sara’e (caravansary), 
and a ba’olT, a large well, worthy a visit. The tomb and 
garden of Sultan Khusrau are fine ; a description of them will 
be given hereafter. The fort was built by Akbar in 1581, at the 
junction of the Canges and Jumna. Within the fort, near the 
principal gateway, an enormous pillar is prostrate ; the unknown 
characters inscribed upon it are a marvel and a mystery to the 
learned, who as yet have been unable to translate them. The 
bazar at Allahabad is famous for old coins. 

Having been re(|uested to contribute to a fancy fair for 
charitable purposes, I had some sealing-wax made in the 
verandah, under my own eye; the ITikh was brought to me in 
little cakes from the bazar, enclosed in leaves of the pal as or 
dhrdv (butea frondosa) , fastened together with wooden pins like 
long thorns. Many articles are wrapped up in this way in lieu 
of using paper ; and ])ackets of the leaves freshly gathered 
are to be seen in the shops ready for use. The lakh is the 
jiroduce of an insect (ehermes lacca), in which its eggs are 
deposited ; it is found on the dlnak, the peepul, tlie banyan, and 
the biar, as well as on several other trees. The w ood and leaves 
of the dluik are used in religious ceremonies ; the bark is given 
with ginger in snake bite.s, and the calyx of the fruit is made 
into jelly, which has a jdeasant acid taste. When the bark is 
wounded a red juice issues, which soon hardens into a ruby- 
coloured, brittle, astringent gum ; a solution of it in water is ot 
a deep red colour ; the addition of a little sal martis changixs it 
into a good durable ink. An infusion of the flowers dyes cotton, 
j.,>vhich has been stee[)ed previously in a solution of alum, a 
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beautiful bright yellow; a little alkali added changes it to a 
deep reddish orange. The dowers are papilionaceous, of a deep 
red, shaded orange and silver, and very numerous. Another 
species, a large twining shrub, is the butea superba. The leaves 
are large and line, and give beautiful impressions when taken oli’ 
with the i)reparation of lamp-black and oil. The Chupra lakh 
is the best for sealing-wax, to which we merely added the 
colouring, it is very hard and brittle, and will not melt with 
the heat of the climate. Tlie seal of a letter, stamped on 
English wax, in which there is always a large portion of resin, 
often arrives merely one iumj) of wax, the crest, or whatever 
impression may have been on the seal, totally obliterated; tand 
the adhering of one seal to another en route is often the cause 
that letters arc torn open ere they reach their destination. 

Ainslie mentions, “ Scarlet was, till of late years, })roduce(l 
exclusively with the colouring matter of the cochineal insect ; 
but it would aj)pear that a more beautilul and lasting colour can 
be obtained by using the Ifikh insect.” 

Oct. 7th . — Yesterday being the Hindoo festival of the Dewali, 
a great illumination was made for my amusement; our house, 
the gardens, the well, the pinnace on the river below the bank 
of the garden, the old peei)ul-tree, and my bower, were lighted 
iij) with hundreds of little lamps. My bower on the banks of 
the Jumna-jee, which is (piitcas beautiful as the “ bower of roses 
by Beiidameer’s stream,” must be described. 

It was canopied by the most luxuriant creepers and climbers of 
all sorts. The ishk-j)ecbri, the Twinings of Love overspread 
it in profusion ; as the slender stems catch upon each other, and 
twine over an arbour, the leaves, falling back, lie over one 
another ni masse, s|)reading over a broad surface in the manner 
in which the feathers of the tail of a peacock spread over one 
another, and trail upon tlie ground ; the ruby red and starlike 
flowers start from amidst the rich green of its delicate leaves as 
bright as sunshine. This climber, the most beautiful and 
luxuriant imaginable, bears also the name of kamalata, ‘‘ Jove’s 
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Creeper.” Some have flowers of snowy hue, with a deli- 
cate fragrance ; and one, breathing after sunset, the odour of 
cloves ! 

The doodeya *, so called because it gives fortli a milky juice, 
also denominated chabuk churree, from tlie resemblance of its 
long slender shoots to a whip, displayed over the bower its 
beautiful and bell-shaped flowers; it also bears the name of 
swallow^-wort, from the fancied resemhlance of its seed-vessels to 
a swallow flying. 

In wondrous profusion, the gao-pat, the elephant climber, 
spread its enormous leaves over the bower ; the under part of 
the leaf is white, and soft as velvet ; the natives say it is like 
the tongue of a cow, whence it derives its name gao-pat ^ In 
the early morning, or at sunset, it was delightful to watch the 
humming-birds as they fluttered over and dived into its bell- 
shaped flowers, seeking nectar; or to see them glancing over 
the crimson stars of the ishk-pecha. The bower was the 
favourite resort of the most beautiful butterflies, — those insect 
queens of Eastern Spring, — not only for the sake of the climbers, 
but for the blossoms of the Lucerne grass that grew around the 
spot. Observing one day there were but few butterflies, I asked 
the reason of the jarnadar? he replied, ‘‘The want of rain has 
killed the flowers, and the death of the flowers has killed the 
butterflies.” 

From the topmost branches of the surrounding trees, the 
moon-flower^ hung its chaste and delicate blossoms, drooping 
and apparently withered ; but as the night came on they raised 
their languid heads, and bloomed in beauty. 

“The Nympha?a^ dwells in the water, and the moon in the 
sky, but he that resides in the heart of another is always present 
with him \” The Nympha^A expands its flowers in the night, 
and thence is feigned to be in love with the moon. The water- 

• 

’ Asdepias rosea. 

* Iponiiea spcciosa, or eonvolvolus spcciosus ; bioad-leaved hindwcetl. 
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lily as it floats on the stream, luxuriating in the warmth of the 
moonbeams, has a powerful rival in the bura liita, the beautiful 
moon-flower, whose luxuriant blossoms of snowy whiteness 
expand during the night. 

The sorrowful nyctanthes, the harsingahar, is it not also a lover 
of the moon, its flowers exjianding, and pouring forth fra- 
grance only in the night? Gay and beautiful climber, whence 
your name of arbor tristis ? Is it because you blossom but to 
die ? With the first beams of the rising sun your night flowers 
are shed upon the earth to wither and decay. 

The dowers of the harsingahar, which are luxuriously abun- 
dant, are collected by jierfumers and dyers ; the orange-ctiloured 
stem of the white corolla is the ])art used by the latter. 
The flowers are sold in the bazar, at one and a half or two 
rupees the sew It is one of the most beautiful climbers I have 
seen. 

My humming-birds were sacred ; no one dared molest them, 
not even a rover w'ith a pellet-bow^ was allowed a shot at my 
favourites. 

Speaking of a pellet-bow, I have seen small birds and butter- 
flies shot with it. One day a gentleman, seeing a pigeon 
flying across the garden, just above my spaniel’s head, brought 
it down with a pellet. The dog looked up, opened his mouth, 
and caught the stunned bird as it fell u})on him. Ever after- 
wards, he was constantly in the garden watching the pigeons 
wdth his mouth wide ojien, expecting they also would fall 
into it ! 

The bower, which was supported on bamboo posts, was con- 
stantly falling in from the havoc occasioned by the white ants. 

J sent for a hackery (cart) load of the flower-stems of the 
aloe, and substituted the stems for the bamboos : in conse- 
(juence, the wliite ants gave up the work of destruction, having 
an antipathy to Mie bitterness of the aloe. It is said the aloe 
flowers only once in a century ; what may be its vagaries in a 
colder climate I know not ; the hedges here are full of the plant, 
which flowers annually. 

I wish I had tried the teeth of the white ants by putting up 
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pillars of stone. An orthodox method of killing these little 
nndenniners is by strewing sugar on the ])laces frequented by 
them : the large black ants, the sworn enemies of the white ants, 
being attracted by the sugar, quickly appear, and destroy the 
white ones. The white ants are sappers and miners ; they will 
come up through the floor into the foot of a wardrobe, make 
tlieir way through the centre of it into the drawers, and feast 
on the contents. 1 once o})ened a wardrobe whi(;h had been 
filled with tablecloths and napkins : no outward sign of xnischief 
was there; but the linen was one mass of dirt, and utterly 
destroyed. The most remarkable thing is, the little beasts 
always move under cover, and form for themselves a hollow 
way, through which they move unseen, *ind do their work of 
destruction at leisure. The hollow way they form is not unlike 
j)ipe maccaroni in size, and its colour is that of mud. 1 never 
saw them in (Calcutta ; up the country they are a perfect nuisaiuv. 
The ([iieen ant is a curious creature ; one was sliown me that 
had been dug out of an ants’ nest : it was nearly four inches 
long by two in width, and looked something like a bit of blubber. 
The white ants are the vilest little animals on the face of the 
earth ; they cat their way through walls, through beams of 
wood, and are most marvellously troublesome. They attack the 
roots of trees and plants, and kill them in a day or two. To 
drive them away it is advisable to have the plants watered with 
liiiig (assafcctida) steeped in water. If a box be allowed to 
stand a week upon the floor without being moved, it is likely at 
the end of that time, when you take it up, the bottom may fall 
out, destroyed by the white ants. Carpets, mats, chintz, such 
as we put on the floors, all share, more or less, the same fate. 

1 never saw a white ant until T came to India. They resemble 
the little white maggots in a cheese, with a black dot for a head, 
and a pair of pincers fixed upon it. 

The Calcutta matting is little used for roc^ns in the Upper 
Provinces, as it is soon destroyed by the ants ; in lieu thereof, 
gaily-coloured chintz, manufactured by the natives after the 
patterns of Brussels carpets, is put down in the rooms, and gives 
them ^ handsome appearance, hut it is not so cool as the 
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matting. A cloth (called sallani), dyed with indigo, ought to be 
])ut down under the chintz to keep oft’ the white ants, which 
dislike the smell of the indigo. 

The following passage, showing the ideas of the Muham- 
madans respecting ants, is remarkable : — 

“An ant bit a prophet, and he ordered the ant-hill to be 
burnt, which was done. Then God sent a voice to the propliet, 
saying, ‘ Have you burnt, on account of one biting you, a whole 
multitude of those that remembered God, and repeated his 
name ’ ” 

By the side of the bower are two trees, the roots of whicli, 
dug u]) and scraped, have exactly the appearance and taste of 
horseradish, and are used on table for the same purpose. The 
tree grows very (piickly ; the flowers are elegant, but the wood 
is only useful for dying a blue colour : the sahjana, hyper- 
anthera moringa, horseradish-tree. 

The ichneumons, mungus, or ncwala, were numerous in the 
garden, lurking in the water-courses ; they committed much 
luivoc occasionally in the poultry-yard. A mungus and a snake 
will often have a battle royal; if the mungus be bitten, he will 
i nn oft’, cat a particular plant, and return to the charge. He 
is generally the comjueror. Never having seen this, 1 will not 
vouch for the fact ; the natives declare it to be true. The 
name of the plant has escaped my memory. The newala may 
be easily tamed if caught young ; I never attemj)ted to keep one 
in the house, on account of the dogs. The moon-flower is 
supposed to have virtue in snake bites. I know of no remedy 
but eau-de-lucc applied internally and externally. 

I must not quit the garden without mentioning my favourite 
plants. The kulga, amaranthus tricolor, a most beautiful 
species of sag, bearing at the to^i:) a head or cluster of leaves 
of three colours, red, yellow, and green, which have the 
appearance of the flower : it is very ornamental, and used 
as spinach (sag). If the head be broken off, similar clusters 
form below. 

There is another plant, amaranthus gangeticus (lal sag), or 
red spinach, which is most excellent ; when on table its ruby 
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colour is beautiful, and its agreeable acidity renders it preferable 
to any other kind of spinach. 

The koonch, or goonja (abrus precatorius) , is an elegant little 
plant, of which there is only one species ; the seeds, which are 
smooth, hard, and of a glowing scarlet colour, form the retti 
weight of the Ilindostaiii bazars. The seeds are strung and 
worn as beads for ornament, and also as rosaries, hence the 
specific name precatorius. 

The rainturai, or binda (hibiscus longifolius) , adorned the 
kitchen garden ; its corolla is of a beautiful sulphur colour, the 
interior ])urple. The pods, when plain boiled, and eaten when 
quite hot, are excellent ; the French use them in soups, and 
pickle them as capers. 

Perhaps a touch of superstition induced me to be careful of 
a very fine specimen of the salvia Bengalensis, which grew near 
the bower ; or perhaps the well-known verse, 

“ Cur nioriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto? ” 

showing the estimation in which it was held in former days, 
contributed to the care with which it was preseiwed. The 
gardener calls it sistee, perhaps a corruption of sage ; and on 
account of the strong scent of its leaves, it is also called (velaitic 
kafur-ke-pat), the leaf of the English camphor. 

I had a curious plant, which I was told was an air-plant ; 
the natives called it per-pat, or rus-putta : if a leaf dropped on 
the ground, a little root would strike out on each side of it, and 
thus a fresh jdant would be formed. I buried several leaves, 
and they took root in that manner. The botanical name of the 
plant is unknown to me. 

The hibiscus mutabilis flourished in great perfection: the 
flowers of this rose hibiscus chiingc their hue in the course of 
a few hours. 

The lajwantee, the sensitive plant, grew in profusion, covered 
with its tuft-like blossoms, and shrinking from the touch. Near 
it were some very fine specimens of Bourbon cotton, which 
flourished admirably ; this gossypium differs from the herbaceum, 
because the down which lines the capsules wliich contain the 
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seeds is of a l)rown colour, whereas the down of the coniinoii 
cotton plant, grown in the fields in India, is beautifully wliite. 

A small quantity of the bhuta (zea mays) was in the garden : 
when the corn liad formed, just before it hardened, whilst it was 
soft, and green, jmd milky, it was brought to table fried until 
brown, and eaten with pepper and salt ; a most excellent vege- 
table. It is called coininon Indian corn; but it ajipears to me 
it was very little used for making bread in the Up Country, as 
I never saw any thing generally used but wheat for the un- 
leavened cakes, which constitute the bread of the natives. 

We have the bura shim (dolicims), horse-eye bean ; the i)ods 
are cut and dressed like French beans, but arc inferior ; tin; 
bean itself is large. 

The rut aloe (dioscorea sativa) was not only a most useful 
vegetable when potatoes were losing their excellence, but the 
beautiful leaves of this climber were in tlicmselves an ornament. 
The roots grow^ to a great si/e ; those the most valued for 
culinary i)ur})oses are a much smaller sort, which, when broken, 
are j)erfectly white and milk-like in apj)earance. 

Perhaps one of the best things in the garden was the patna, 
the Indian hibiscus; the corolla is sulphur-coloured and reddish 
[)urple ; the fruit, of a bright red colour, is excellent in tarts ; 
and when made into a jelly, has something of the a|)pearance 
and, taste of fresh damson cheese; but the patua jelly is trans- 
parent, and its hue brilliant. In the West Indies it is called 
red sorrel. The bark of tlie hibiscus cannabinus (hemp- 
leaved hibiscus), as well as that of the sidjdariffa is made into 
cordage. 

Tambacu, Virginian tobacco (nicotiana tabacum), also flou- 
rished with us ; but that for the hooqu was usually procured 
from Chunar, a place celebrated for the excellence of its 
tobacco. 

Every morning it is the custom of the Malee (gardener) to 
appear at breakfast time to present a dfili (a basket of vege- 
tables) and a bou(juet of flowers. Amongst the latter many 
were novelties to an European. 

The agast (leschynoincne grandiflora) w as remarkable ; the 
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corolla of a most brilliant rose colour ; but on some of the 
trees the flowers were white. 

The amultas (cassia flstula) was there, with its lon^, beautiful, 
pendant, yellow, and fragrant flowers. The tree is soinetiuies 
fifty feet in height, and remarkable for the fruit, which is a 
brownish-coloured pod, about the thickness of a thumb, and 
scfme two feet or more in length ; it is divided into numerous 
cells, upwards of forty, each containing one smooth, oval, 
shining seed. This pod is called by the natives “ Jiunda-ke- 
lat,” the monkey’s staff; the seeds arc used medicinally, and 
the pods are for sale in every bazar. 

One of the most beautiful of shrubs is the gooltura or gooli- 
turah (Poinciana i)ulchcrrima) , jlour dc Paradis; from the 
extreme beauty of this flower Burmann gave it the appellation 
of crista pavonis flore elegantissimo variegato.” 

The pomegranate-tree, anar (punica granatum), was abundant ; 
the following description gives a perfect idea of it : — 

'‘The finest fruit is brought from J^ersia and Cabul : there 
are two sorts, tlie sweet and acid pomegranate. Sherbet is made 
with the fruit ; the tree is singularly beautiful, and much culti- 
vated in India. Tlie leaves are of a rich dark green, very 
glossy, and the tree is adorned at the same time with every 
variety of bud, bloom, and fruit, in the several stages of vege- 
tation, from the first bud to the ripe fruit in rich luxuriance, 
and this in succession nearly throughout the year. The bright 
scarlet colour of the buds and blossoms, which seldom varies in 
its shade, contrasts beautifully \\ith the glossy dark green of the 
foliage. There is a medicinal benefit to be derived from every 
part of this tree, from the root upwards, even to the falling 
blossoms, which are carefully collected. The rind of the fruit 
is dried and sold as a medicine, and each j)art of this tree pos- 
sesses a distinct medicinal '])i’^pcrty. The pomegranate was 
introduced into India from Persia.” As a medicine, a decoction 
of the roots, or of the rind, was of great use in the larni-yard 
and in the kennel. 

Sometimes a small specimen of the kva-pootie-tree was 
brought to jne (melaleuca kya-pootie). 1 regarded it with 
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interest on account of its fragrant oil. There arc three varie- 
ties of this tree : from the leaf of the smaller, by distillation, 
the fragrant essential oil is obtained, called by the ignorant 
cajcput. Mr. Crawford observes in his History of the Indian 
Archipelago : ‘‘ The kya'-pootie-trees are gigantic myrtles ; 

the largest sort is a mountain tree, and grows in extensive con- 
tinuous forests. The smaller, which yields the oil, thrives near 
the sea-coast, and has got its name from its colour, kayu-puti, 
which signifies white wood, and hence its appellation arbor 
alba.” The oil is distilled from leaves which have been j)rc- 
viously infused in water and left to ferment for a night. The 
oil I jirocured in India was limpid, transparent, and of a brilliant 
emerald green, extremely powerful, and the scent delicious ; 
the bruised leaves also emit a powerful odour. 

“The mistress of the night,” the polyanthes tuberosa, was in 
profusion in the garden. It is used in ))ooja : the natives call it 
gdl-shub-boo, from shub, night ; and boo, scent ; because it 
gives forth its odours during the night. 

The kudum (nauclea orientalis) is one of the holiest trees in 
the opinion of the Hindoos. The flowers have an odour very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient Indians compared 
to the scent of new wine ; and hence they call the plant Haly- 
])rya, or beloved of Halim ; that is, by the third Rama, who was 
the Bacchus of India. The corolla of the kudum-tree is of a 
})ale yellow, and very fragrant ; the flowei s are borne in round 
heads, perfectly globular, and covered uniformly with gold- 
coloured florets. One species, nauclea gambir, is said to yield 
the gamboge gum of the bazar. 

Of all the flowers brought to me, the perfume of the ketgi, 
keura, or kcora (pandanus odoratissinius), was the most over- 
powering. From the flower of' this grecn-spined screw-tree, 
arrak and atr are made: the tough ' fibres of the roots are used 
by basket-makers, and the roots themselves are used by the 
Malays as cords. The flowers of the male plant yield the most 
oyerpowering fragrance, which is esteemed very highly by the 
natives. 

An atr is also jircpared from the mulsari or imilasri (mimo- 
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sops elengi). Children eat the fruit of this tree: the flowers 
are agreeably fragrant in the open air, but the perfume is too 
strong for an apartment. In the Puranas this tree is callecl 
bacula, and placed amongst the flowers of the Hindoo Paradise. 

Another remarkable plant was the martynia proboseidea 
horn-capsuled martynia, called by the natives tlie insect seed, 
from the resemblance of the capsule to a horned beetle, if there 
be a beetle with two curled horns. 

Oct . — I have just returned from taking a sketch of the 
Circuit bungalow; it reminds me of very many pleasant morn- 
ings, although to an English car it may not give an idea of 
pleasure to rise at three a.m., to take coffee by candlelight, or 
by the light of the mist in the verandah ! — T\\g buggy waiting, 
the lamps lighted, and the horse covered with a blanket, to 
keep him from taking a chill. — A drab coat with many capes, 
a shawl beneath, and another round the neck, a drive of two or 
three miles by lamp-light. Just as you come up to the dogs, 
a gentleman comes forward to assist the mem sahiba from the 
liuggy, saying, “Very cold! very cold! one could not be more 
delightfully cold in England — half-frozen ! Those flne dogs, 
Janpeter, Racer, Mcrrylass, and the rest of them emerge from 
the palaiupiin carriage in which they have been brought to 
Papamhow, mucli tamasha ! many jackals ! Then the canter 
through the plantations of Urrah, wet with dew — dew so heavy 
that the sa’Is wrings out the skirt of the mem sahiba’s habit ; 
nevertheless, the lady and the black pony are very happy. 
Master General carries his rider in most jornmij style ; a gallant 
grey by his side lakes beautiful leaps, and the mem sahiba and 
her black horse scramble up and down ravines, over which the 
others leap, and by little detours and knowledge of the country, 
find much amusement in the course of the morning. 

All natives, from the highest to the lowest, sport the 
moustache, and j)ride themselves upon its bljickness. My old 
khansaman, Suddu Khan, whose hair, beard, and moustache 
were perfectly white, came before me one morning, and rnakijyg 
salam, requested me to allow him some hours’ leave of absence 
to dye his hair. In the evening he was in attendance at table ; 
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his liair, board, and moustaclie in tlie most perfect order, and 
jet black ! The Kith Lancers, on their arrival in India, wore 
no moustache ; after the lapse of many years, tlie order that 
allowed them the decoration arrived in India, and was hailed 
with delight by the whole corps. The natives regarded them 
with mucli greater respect in consequence, and the young dandies 
of Delhi could no longer twirl their moustachoes, and thiirlv 
themselves finer fellows than the Lancers. As a warlike ap- 
])endage it was absolutely necessary ; a man without mous- 
tachoes being reckoned na-mard, unmanly. Having been 
often consulted on the important subject of the best dye, I 
subjoin a reeijie which was given me in the Zenana h A 
dandified native generally travels with a handkerchief bound 
under his chin, and tied on the top of his turban, that the beauty 
and precision of his beard may not be disarranged on the 
journey. 

* Sec Appendix, No. 28 . 
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I'lLGIUMAGE TO TriE TAJ. 

“ RESOLUTION OVERCOMES CHEAT DI E E ICU LTI ES 

“ You will require the patience of an angel, or of a whole heaven of angels, 
to reach Agra in a [)innace. I was a month in a boat that I built for the very 
])urpose of threading this Meander, to which that of Troy was a nala, as 
straight as an arrow. I far your voyage will be much protiacted, but as for 
tlie wind, you are sure to hav(‘ it favourabh* two or three times a day, Ud it blow 
from what (piarter it will, for you will have your eomse during the twenty-four 
hours to <‘very point of the compass, and these cold days too! Here am I 
shivering in the warmest room in my house ! ” 

W. L. (I , Khasgunge. 

The .Seagull — ^ 'I’lio Pateli — Chapatls — Sujaw'an Deota — Burriaree Bocks — ■ 
'rhieves — Barbosa- 'remple of Barisnath — Darogahs— TJtdity of a B('llet-bow 
— 'The Cane Biver— The Leak — A Storm — Kalpee — Belaspoor — Alligators 
in their own Wildernesses — River .Shells — Passage through the Rocks — A 
Ihlot — Badou ra — Bossi 1- bones— -i'he Chumbal River— Bluirrage — Burning 
the Dead- ~A Woman drowned- -Butting through a .Sandbank on a Chain 
Cabh — A Leak — White Ants — Picturesque Sctaies — A 'I'ufan — 'The Mem 
Sahiba’s Speech River Dogs— Presents of Swc'ctmeats. 

Dec. 1834. — To look Ibiwaid to tlic cold season is always a 
great pleasure in India ; and to plan some expedition tor that 
period is an anuisement during the hot winds and rains. We 
had often determined to visit tiie Taj iNlahulat Agra — the wonder 
of the world. 

Our beautiful pinnace was now in the Jumna, anchored just 
below the house, hut the heiglit ot the banks and the lowness 

' Oriental Proverbs, No. ().">. 
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of the river only allowed us to see the top of her masts. My 
husband {)roposed that 1 should go up the Jumna in her, as iar 
as Agra, and anchor off' the Taj ; and promised, if he could get 
leave of absence, to join me there, to view all that is so well worth 
seeing at that remarkable place. Accordingly, the j)iniiace was 
prepaied for the voyage, and a ])atelT was procured as a cook- 
boat. Books, drawing inaterials, and every thing that coukl 
render a voyage up the river agreeable, were })ut on board. 

Dec. \)th . — I quitted Prag : the Seagull spread her sails to 
the breeze, and, in spite of the power of the stream, we made 
good way against it : at night we Jiujdocd off Phoolpoor, i. c. 
made fast to the bank, as is always the custom, the river not 
being navigable during the darkness. 

lO^A. — Saw the first crocodile to-day basking on a sandbank ; 
a great long-nosed fellow, a very Indian looking personage, of 
whom 1 felt the greatest fear, as at the moment my little 
terrier Fury, who was running on the shore with the daiidees, 
seeing me on deck, swam off to the j)innace. I was much 
pleased when a dandee caught lier in his arms and })ut her on 
the cook-boat. 

On tbe commencement of a voyage the men adorn the bows 
of the ve.ssel with liars, (chaplets of fresh flowers,) and ask for 
money : on days of pooja, and at the end of the voyage, the 
same ceremony is repeated, and half-way on the voyage the\ 
usually ])etition for a present, a few^ rupees for good luc k. 

1 must describe the Seagull : — She was built in Calcutta to 
go to Chittagong, and has a deep keel, therefore* unfit for river 
work, unless during the rains : two-masted, copper-bottomed, 
and brig-rigged. She recpiires water up to a man’s waist ; her 
crew’ consist of twenty-two men, one sarang, who commands 
her, four khalasis, who hold the next rank, one gal’haiya, fore- 
castle man (from galahi, a forecastle), fourteen dandees, one 
cook and his mate, all Musalmans ; total twenty-two. The 
crenv, particularly good men, came from Calcutta with the 
pinnace ; they cook their own food and eat and sleep on board. 
My food and that of my servants is prepared in the cook- 
boat. The food of the dandees usualh consists of curry and 
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rice, or thin cakes of flour (unleavened bread) called cha])ritTs ; 
the latter they bake on a tawa (iron plate) over the fire, on the 
bank, and eat whilst hot. It is amusing to see how dexterously 
they pat these cakes into form, between both hands, chucking 
them each time into the air : they arc usually half an inch in 
thickness, and the size of a dessert ])late. 

* When these common chapatTs are made thin, and allowed to 
blow out on the fire until they are perfectly liollow, they arc 
delicious food, if eaten (juitc hot. Thus made they are much 
better than those generally put on the table of the sahib logc 
(gentry), which are made of fine flower and milk. 

Being unable to find a boat for hire that would answer as a 
cook-boat, the jamadar purchased a ])atelT, a small boat built 
after the fashion of a large flat-bottomed pataila, for which he 
gave eighty rupees ; and we proceeded to fit it up, by building a 
large house upon it of mats and bamboo, thickly thatched with 
straw. This house was for the cook, the servants, and the farm- 
yard. On the toj) of it was a platform of bamboos, on which the 
dandees (sailors) could live and slee[). The crew consisted of seven 
men, Hindoos; therefore they always cooked their food on shore 
in the evening, it being contrary to the rules of their religion to 
eat on board. The sheep, goats, fowls, provisions, wine, 
were all in the cook-boat, and a space was divided off for the 
dhobee (washerman). The number of servants it is necessary 
to take with one on a river voyage in India is marvellous. We 
Jiad also a little boat called a diiighee, which was towed astern 
the pinnace. 

7Tis morning w'e jiassed Sujawan Deota, a rock rising out oi 
the river, crowned with a temi)le, a remarkably picturestjuc 
spot, and adorned with trees. A pinnace is towed by one thick 
towing line, called a goon, carried by ten men. Native boats 
containing merchandize are generally towed by small lines, each 
man having his owm line to himself. The wind ‘having become 
contrary, the men were obliged to tow her ; the goon broke, the 
vessel swerved round, and w^as carried some distance down th^; 
stream ; however, she was brought up without damage, and we 
moored oft' Sehoree. 
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11///. — In passing the Ikimarec rocks 1 felt a strange sort of 
anxious delight in the danger of the passage, there being only 
room for one vessel to ])ass through. The serang, a Calcutta 
man, had never heen u]) the Jumna ; and as we cut through the 
narrow pass T stood on declv watching aliead for a sunken rock. 
Had there heen too little water, with what a crash we should 
have gone on the rocks! The river is full of them ; they sho<^ 
their black heads a foot or two above the stream that rushes 
down fiercely around or over them : just now we ran directly 
upon one. The vessel swerved right round, hut was brought up 
again soon after. 

We track or sail from 6 a.m., and moor the boats at 7 p.m. 
On anchoring off Deeya I received two matchlocks, sent to me 
by my husband, on account of his having heard that many salt« 
boats on the Jumna have heen plundered lately; the match- 
locks are to be fired off of an evening when the watch is set, 
to show we are on our guard. At night a chaprasT and two 
dandees hold their watch, armed, on de(k ; and two chaukidars 
(watchmen) from the nearest village keep watch on shoi*e. My 
little tine-eared terrier is on board, and 1 sleep without a 
thought of robbery or danger. If you take a guard from the 
nearest village, you arc ]>retty safe ; if not, perhaps the chauki- 
dars themselves will roh you, in revenge for your not em- 
ploying them. 


PA KISNATII. 

12///. — The passage off Mliow was difficult, — rocks and sands. 
VVe were on a sandbank several times. The temple of Parisnath 
at J^abosa was to me a very interesting object. At Allahabad 
[ j)rocured a small white marble image of this god, and while 
considering whom it might represent, the moonshee came into 
the room. The man is a high-church Hindoo : on seeing the 
image, he instahtly covered his eyes and turned away, express- 
ing his disapprobation. “That is the idol Parisnath,” said he, 
“ a man of the pure faith may not look upon it, and will not 
worship in a temple desecrated by its presence.” The;e arc 
about four hundred heretical Hindoos at Ih-ag. The image is 



represented in a sitting posture, not unlike tlic attitude of the 
Hudha idol of Ava, but from which it differs in the position of 
the riglit hand. 

Colonel Tod says, “The 23rd of the Jain Aj)ostles was 
Parswaiuith — Parswa the god. There is a coluinn in Cheetore 
dedicated to Parswanath, Budhist, or Jain.’’ 

• 1 imagine the white marble images in my j)osscssion arc the 
same as those mentioned in the “ Annals and Antkpiities of 
Bajah’stan.” I have before* given, in }). 214, an account of 
the disturbance occasioned at Allahabad from an attempt made 
by a man to ])lace an image of Parisnath in the Achibut 
chambej*. Moored the i)innace off Surawal. 

— Aground off Kuttree, again off Shahpoor, and, for tin* 
tliii d time, off Jumnapoor : lugaoed off Mowhie. 

13///. — Aground on a sunken rock off Toolsecpoor, again oH‘ 
Darnpour. During the rains the river is deep ; but at this time 
of the year it is late to undertake a voyage to Agra, and 1 think 
it not impossible it may be impracticable to take the ])innacc so 
far up the river. Nevertheless, we have come on very well, 
with occasional difficulties, such as going over sunken ro('ks at 
times, bum[), bump, under the vessel. I have felt half afraid of 
seeing their lilack heads through the floor of the cabin. We 
have grounded on sandbanks four and five times a day in avoiding 
the rocks. The Jumna is full of them, and the navigation 
dangerous on that account. The contrary wind has generally 
obliged us to track, as our course lies right in the teeth of the 
west wind, which is strong, and generally blows pretty steadily 
at this lime of the year. There is one consolation, the river 
winds and twists so much, the wind must be fair somewhere or 
other. 

Every twxdve miles a daroglfa comes on board to make salam to 
the mem sTihiba, and to ask her orders. I send letters to Prag by 
tliis means ; the darogha gives them to our own chapra.sis, who 
run with them from station to station. There is no dfdv (j/ost) in 
these parts. The daroghas bring fish, eggs, kids, any thing*of 
which I am in need ; and 1 pay for them, although they are 
brought as presents, it being against the orders of Ciovernment 
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to receive the gift even of a cabbage or beet-root from a native. 
The tracking ground was fine ; moored oft’ Bbowna. 

15^/i. — Strong west wind, very cold: the river broad and 
deep ; the thermometer at 9 a.m. Gif. The darzee in the after- 
cabin is at work on a silk gown : the weather is just cold enough 
to render warm attii’e necessary. The other day I was on deck 
in a green velvet travelling caj), with an Indian shawl, put oit 
after the fashion of the men, amusing myself with tiring wfth 
a pellet-bow at some cotton boats en jjassant for taniasha. Some 
natives came on board to make salain, and looked much sur- 
prised at seeing a ghulel (a pellet-bow) in feminine hands. The 
cotton boats would not get out of the way, therefore 1 pelted 
the manjhis, (masters, or steersmen) of the vessels, to hasten 
the movements of the great unwieldy lubberly craft. Of wdiom 
can I talk but of myself in this my solitude on the Junma-Jee c’ 
Now for the telescope to look out for the picturesque. 

17//?. — Wind strong, cold, and westerly : the stream broad 
and deep, anchored off Jerowlee in a jungle : just the place for 
a sportsman. A quantity of underwood and small trees 
amongst the ravines and elift’s aftbrd shelter for the game. 
Here you find nil-ga’i, peacocks, partridge, and quail. Several 
peacocks were quietly feeding on the clift’s ; others roosting on 
the trees. At this place they told me there is a bura kuiid, 
which is, 1 believe, a well, or spring, or basin of water, espe- 
cially consecrated to some holy purimse or person ; but I did not 
visit the spot. 

20//i. — Passed Chilla Tara Ghat and the Cane River, in which 
agates, cornelians, calccdony, &c,, are found. The day was 
pleasant, the water dee]), but there being but little wind wc 
were obliged to track.' Moored off Arouwl, at which place the 
patell got upon the rocks. 

2Ks7. — A strong east wind: we* had a fine sail, but went 
aground off Bindour : moored at Serowlee. 

22nd . — After a very pleasant day, and pretty good sailing, 
w€>lugrioed off Humeerpore: during the night we were kept on 
the qui vive by a very severe stonn, accompanied by thunder, 
lightning, and very heavy rain. 



23/y/. — A wretclied day ; cold, damp, and miserable, a most 
j)owerful wind directly against us. To add to the discomfort, 
l^we s[)rang a leak, which gave sixty buckets of water in twenty- 
Ijfour hours. The leak was found under the rudder. We had 
jko take down a part of the aft-cabin, and to take up some 
Ijoards before we could get at it : and when found, we liad 
board lit to stop it. At last it was effectually 
stopped with towels, torn up and forced in tight, and stiff clay 
beaten down over that. 1 thought this might last until our 
arrival at Kalpee, where proper repairs might take place : moored 
off Ifowlee. 

25/A. — Christmas Day was ushered in by rain and hail, the 
wind high and contrary. At noon the \vind decreased, and we 
got on better, tracking along the banks, with fourteen men on 
the goon (track-rope). At seven in the evening, just as we had 
moored, a storm came on, accompanied with the most brilliant 
forked lightning ; and the most violent wind, blowing a gale, 
united with the strong stream, bearing full down against us. It 
was really fearful. After a time the vivid and forked lightning 
became sheeted, and the rain fell, like a second deluge, in 
torrents. The peals of thunder shook the cabin windows, and all 
the panes of glass rattled. We had higaoed off a dry nala (the 
bed of a stream) ; the torrents of rain filled the nala with water, 
which poured down against the side of the pinnace with great 
force and noise. Fearing we should be driven from our moor- 
ings by the force of the current, 1 ran on deck to see if the men 
were on the alert. It was (juite dark : some Were on shore 
taking up the lawhasces by which she was secured to the bank ; 
the rest were on deck, trying with their long bamboos to shove 
her out of the power of the current from the nala. Having 
succeeded in this, we were more comfortable. It was out of the 
question to take rest durihg such a storm, w hile there was a 
chance of being driven from our moorings ; and being quite alone 
w^as also unpleasant. At length the gale abated, and I was glad 
to hear only the rain for the rest of the night. Daylight closed 
my weary eyes : on aw aking refreshed from a quiet slumber, 1 
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found the Seagull far from Ekoiina, near which place wc liad 
passed so anxious a night. 

2G//f . — Moored oft' Kalpcc, famous for its crystalized sugar J 
Here a large budget of letters was brought to me. I rcn^aineil 
the whole day at the station to procure provisions and answeJ 
the letters. Nor did I forget to purchase tools and every thinJ 
necessary for the rc])air of the leak in tlie vessel, althoiigli^^^ 
forbore to lemove the towels and clay, as slie now only made 
half a bucket in twenty-four hours. 

28///. — North-west wind very cold ; the river most difficult 
to navigate in |)arts ; rocky, sandy, shallow. Anchored oft' 
Palpoor ; found a (piantity of river shells ; they are not very 
pretty, but some are curious. 

29//g — W e were in the midst of great sandbanks, in a 
complete wilderness ; the stream was strong and deep, the 
tracking-ground irood ; here and there the rocks aj)j)eared above 
water under the high clifts. Oft* Belaspoor, on one sandbank, I 
saw ten crocodiles basking in the sun, all close together; some 
turtle and great white birds were on a rock near them ; on the 
river’s edge were three enormous alligators, large savage 
monsters, lying with their enormous mouths wide open, eyeing 
the boats. The men on board shouted with all their might ; 
the alligators took no notice of the shout ; the crocodiles, more 
timid than the former, ran into the water, and disappeared 
immediately. These are the first alligators J have seen in their 
own domains; they are very savage, and will attack men; the 
crocodiles will not, if it be possible to avoid them. I would 
willingly have taken the voyage for this one sight of alligators 
and crocodiles in their native Avildernesses ; the scene was so 
unusual, so wiki, so savage. At sunset, anchored oft* (Iheeta- 
mow, and found some shells during my evening ramble. 

At the sale of the effects of the Ikte Col. (iough, in Calcutta, 
was the head ofea magar (alligator) of incredible size, caught 
in the Mcgna ; which, though deficient in not having an under- 
ja.w, was a good weight for a man to carry, stooj)ing to it with 
both hands. The creeks of a bend of the Sunderbunds, not far 
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iclow Calcutta, are tlie places fre([uente{l, 1 hear, by the » 
patriarclis of their race. 

The next day we entered a most difficult part of the river ; it 
was impossible to tell in which direction to steer the vessel ; 
rocks on every side ; the river full of them; a most povverful 
stream rushing between the rocks ; to add to the danger, we had 
£f strong westerly wind directly in our teeth, which, united to 
the force of the stream, made us fear the goon might break ; in 
whi(*h case we should have been forced most violently against 
the rocks. \Vc accomplished only one mile in four hours and a 
half! I desired the sarangto anchor the vessel, and let the men 
liave some rest ; they had been fagging, up to their waists in 
water, all the time, and 1 wished the wind to abate ere we 
attempted to proceed further. After the daiidces had dined, 
we pushed off again. At Kurunka a pilot came on board, which 
[)leased me very mu(‘h, as it \\as impossible to tell on which side 
of the rocks the passage might be : the pilot took us up with 
great difficulty through the rocks to the land-mark off the 
bungalow at liadoura ; there he re(|uested leave to anchor until 
the wind might abate ; he was afraid to try the stream, it being- 
still stronger higher up. Of course I consented ; alter which, 
accompanied by the pilot, I walked some three miles to collect 
fossil bones ; these bones were discovered by the sa])pers and 
miners on the river-side, at the little village of Badoura ; the 
bones arc petrified, but to what animal they belonged is unknown ; 
some cart-loads of them have been taken to Allahabad, to be 
shown to the scientific ; I brought back five or six of the bones 
we found at the place. A short time ago this j)art of the river 
was impassable ; the ('ompaiiy sent sappers and miners, who, 
having surrounded each rock with a fence that kept out the 
water, blew them u[), and made a passage down the centre of 
the river ; of course this wks a work of time ; the fences were 
then removed, and the stream flowed unconfinecl Large boats can 
now go up and down in safety, if they know the ])assage. Ihe 
next morning the pilot accompanied us as tar as Merapoor, 
when he made his salam, and returned to the sappers and 
miners’ bungalow. The river now became good and clear ; we 
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encountered no more difficulties, and moored quietly off Seholcc 
at six in tlie evening. 

1835, Jan. 1st. — New Year’s Day was as disagreeable as 
Christmas Day ; cold, frosty ; a wind in our teeth ; rochs and 
crocodiles. My pet terrier was taken ill ; with difficulty she 
was brouglit through the attack ; poor little Poj)pus, — she has a 
dozen names, all of endearment. Passed Juggermunpoor, whei*e 
the fair for horses is held. 

27}d . — A lair wind brought us to tlic Chumbal river. The 
fort and Hindoo temple of Phurrage are very picturesque 
objects. This is one of the most difficult passes on the river, on 
account of the sand banks, and tlie power of the stream from 
the junction of tlie Jumna and Chumbal. 1 am directed not to 
stop a moment for any thing but letters on my way to Agra ; 
on my return I shall go on shore (n.v.), and visit all the pictu- 
resque places I now behold merely rn passant. The Chumbal is 
a beautiful river ; never was a stream more brilliant or more 
clear; the water, where it unites with the Jumna, is of a bright 
])ellucid green. 

From the force of the united streams we had great difficulty 
in passing the junction ; the wind droj)ped, and we could not 
move the pinnace on the towing-rope ; we sent a hawser in the 
dinghee to the opposite shore, and tiicn, with the united force of 
the crews of both vessels, hauled the pinnace across the junction 
into the quiet waters of the Jumna ; it was (i f.m. ere this was 
effected. Whilst the people anchored, and got the cook-boat 
over, I walked to a beautiful Hindoo temple, close to the river's 
edge. The fort beyond put me in mind of Conway Castle ; the 
towers arc somewhat similar : on my return 1 must stop and 
sketch it. A wealthy native has sent to petition an audimcc ; 
he is anxious to make salfim to thennem srdiiba. 1 have declined 
seeing him, as we must start at daybreak ; but have told him on 
my return I shall stay a day or two at this picturesque place, 
and shall then be happy to receive his visit. 

.Nothing is so shocking, so disgusting, as the [iractice oi 
burning bodies ; generally only half-burning them, and throwing 
them into the river. What a horrible sight I saw to-day ! 
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crowds of vultures, storks, crows, and pariah dojjjs iroin the 
village glutting over a dreadful meal; they ticrcely stripped the 
flesh from the swollen body of the half-burned dead, which the 
stream had thrown on a sand bank ; and howled and shrieked 
as they fought over and for their fearful meal ! 

IIow little the natives think of death ! This morning, when I 
was on deck, the body of a woman floated by the pinnace, 
within the reach of a bamboo ; she was apparently dead, her 
long black hair spread on the stream ; by the style of the red 
dress, she was a I findoo ; she must have fallen, or have been 
thrown into the river. 1 desired the men to pull the body to 
the vessel’s side, and see if she might not he saved. They 
refused to touch it even with a bamboo ; nobody seemed to 
think any thing about it, further than to prevent the body 
touching the vessel, should the stream bring it close to the side. 
One man coolly said, “ I suj)pose she fell into the river when 
getting up water in her ghara” (earthen vessel) ! 

IIow easily a murdered man might be disposed of! On account 
of the expense of fuel, the poorer Ilind(30s only slightly burn 
tlie bodies of the dead, and then cast them into the river ; by 
attiring the corpse after the fashion of a body to be binaied, and 
throwing it into the stream, it would newer attract attention ; 
any native would say, “ Do not touch it, do not touch it; it is 
merely a burnt body.” 

This life on the river, however solitary, is to me very agree- 
able ; and I would proceed beyond Agra to Delhi, but that I 
should think there cannot be water enough for the pinnace ; 
with a fair wind there is much to enjoy in the changing scene, 
but tracking against a contrary one is tiresome work. 

3rf/. — A most unpleasant day ; we w^ere aground many times, 
contending against the stream Jlnd a powerful wind. The new 
goon broke, and we were at last fixed most firmly and un- 
pleasantly on a bank of sand ; in that posUion, finding it 
impossible to extricate the pinnace, w'e remained all night. 

4th. — We were obliged to cut our way through the sandr 
bank to the opposite shore, a distance of about a (juarter of a 
mile ; this took twelve hours to accomplish ; the anchor was 
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carried to a distance with a chain cable, and there dropped ; ai\d 
the pinnace was pulled by main force through the sand, where 
there was not water enough to doat her. When out of it, we 
came upon a stream that ran like a torrent, aided by a most 
})owerful and contrary wind. To remain where we were was 
dangerous ; the men carried a thick cable in the dinghee to the 
shore, made it fast, and were pulling the vessel across ; whtni 
lialf-way, just as we thought ourselves in safety, the cable broke, 
the ])innace whirled round and round like a bubble on the 
waters, and was carried with fearful velocity down the stream. 
The sarang lost all power over the vessel, but, at last, her 
])rogress was stopped by being brought up fast on a sandbank. 
Ry dint of bard work we once more got the cable fastened to 
the opjiosite shore, and carried her safely to the other side ; 
where, to my great delight, we anchored, to await the decrease 
of the wind, that howled through the r()])es as though it would 
tear them from the masts. 

Thinking the vessel must have received a violeiU strain under 
all the forc(‘ she had endured, we opened the liold, and found 
she had sprung a leak, that bubbled uj) at a frightful rate ; the 
leak was under jdanks it was impossible to remove, unless by 
sawing off two feet from three large planks, if we could ))rocure 
a saw ; such a thing could not be iound. 1 thought of a ra/or, 
the orthodox weapon wherewith to saw through six-inch boards, 
and get out of j)rison ; no one would bring forward a razor. 
At length I remembered the very small line saw I make use of 
for cutting the soap-stone, and, by very tender and gentle usage, 
we at length cut off the ends of the planks, and laid oj)en 
the head of the leak, under the rudder, below water-mark. 
Here tlic rats and white ants had been very busy, and had 
worked away undisturbed at a principal beam, so that you could 
run your fingers some inches into it. With a very gentle hand 
the tow was stuffed in, but as we stopped the leak in one part, it 
s[)rang up in another; all day long we worked incessantly, and 
at niglit, in despair, filled it up with stiff clay. 1 went to 
rest, but my sleep was disturbed by dreams of water hissing 
in mine ears, and that we were going down stern Ibremost. 
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During the night I called ui) the men three times to bale the 
vessel ; she gave up quantities of water. We aiu^hored off 
Mulgong. 

^ilh . — Detained by the strong and contrary wind ; the leak 
still gave up water, but in a less quantity ; and it was agreed to 
leave it in its present condition until we could get to Etaweh. 
I* was not ([uite comfortable, knowing tlie state of the rotten 
wood, and the holes the rats had made, through whi(‘h the water 
had bubbled up so fast. The next day, not one drop of water 
came from the leak, and the vessel being quite right afterwards, 
1 determined not to have her examined until our arrival at 
Agra, and could neVer understand why she did not leak. 

9//?. — Ever since the 4th we have had the most violent and 
contrary winds all day; obliged generally to anchor for two 
hours at noon, it being impossible to stem the stream, and 
struggle against the wind ; most disagreeable work ; I am quite 
tired and sick of it. Thus far I have borne all with the patience 
of a Hindoo, the wish to behold the Taj carrying me on. It is 
so cold, my hand shakes, 1 can scarcely guide niy pen ; the 
thermometer 50° at 10 a.m., with this bitter and strong wind, 
f dare not light a fire, as T take cold (|uilting it to go on deck ; 
all the glass windows are closed, — T have on a pair of Indian 
shawls, snow^ boots, and a velvet cap, — still my face and head 
throb with rheumatism. When on deck, at mid-day, I wear a 
sola to])i, to defend me from the sun. 

This river is very i)ictures(pie ; high cliffs, well covered with 
wood, rising abruptly from the water: here and there a Hindoo 
temple, with a great peejml-tree spreading its line green branches 
around it : a ruined native fort : clusters of native huts : beau- 
tiful stone ghats jutting into the river : the effect greatly 
increased by the native wom'en, in their picturesque drapery, 
carrying their vessels for water up and down the cliffs, poised on 
their heads. Fishermen are seen with their* large nets; and 
droves of goats and small cows, buffaloes, anti |)eacocks come to 
the river-side to feed. But the most picturesque of all are tjic 
different sorts of native vessels ; I am (|uitc charmed with the 
boats. Oh that I were a painter, w4io could do justice to the 
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scenery ! My pinnace, a beautiful vessel, so unlike any thing else 
here, must add beauty to the river, especially when under sail. 

Aground on a sandbank again ! with such a wind and stream it 
is not pleasant — hardly safe. What a noise ! attempting to force 
her off the bank ; it is terribly hard work ; the men, up to their 
waists in water, are shoving the vessel with their backs, whilst 
the wind and stream throw her back again. Some call on Alkth 
for aid, some on Gunga, some on Jumna-jee, every man shouting 
at the height of his voice. What a scjuall ! the vessel lies over 
frightfully. 1 wish the wind would abate! forced sideways 
down on the sandbank by the wind and stream, it is not 
pleasant. There 1 there is a howl that ought to succeed in 
forcing her off, in sjiite of the tufan ; such clouds of fine sand 
blow ing about in every direction ! Now the vessel rocks, now 
w^e are off' once more, — back we are again ! 1 fancy the wind 
and stream wdll have their own way. Patience, mem sahiba, 
you are only eight miles from Etaw^'h : when you may get over 
those eight miles may be a difficult calculation. The men arc 
fagging, up to their breasts in the river ; I must go on deck, 
and make a speech. What a scene ! I may now consider 
myself really in the wilderness, such watery waid.s are spread 
before me ! 

THE MEM S^HIBA's SPEECH. 

“ Ari 1 Ari ! what a day is this ! Ahi Khuda 1 what a wind is 
here! Is not this a tufan? Such an ill-starred river never, never 
did 1 see! Every moment, every moment, we are on a sand- 
bank. Come, my children, let her remain ; it is the will of 
God, — what can we do? Eat your food, and when the gale 
lulls we may get off. Perhaps, by the blessing of (Jod, in 
twelve months’ time we may reach Etaw^eh.” 

After this specimen of elocpience, literally translated from the 
Hindostanee in which it was spoken, 'the dandees gladly wrapped 
their blankets roiuid them, and crept into corners out of the wind, 
to eat chabeni, the parched grain of Indian corn, maize. Could 
yuu but sec the men whom I term my children! they are just 
what in my youth I ever pictured to myself cannibals must be : 
so wild and strange-looking, their long, black, shaggy hair 
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matted over their heads, and hanging down to their shoulders ; 
their bodies of dark brown, entirely naked, with tlie exception 
of a cloth round the waist, which passes between the limbs. 
They jump overboard, and swim ashore with a rope between 
their teeth, and their towing-stick in one hand, just like dogs, 
— river dogs ; the water is their element more than the land. If 
they want any clothes on shore they carry them on the top of 
their heads, and swim to the bank in that fashion. The mem 
sahiba’s river dogs ; they do not drink strong waters ; and wdien 
I wish to delight them very much, I give them two or three 
rupees’ worth of sweetmeats, cakes of sugar and ghee made in 
the bazar ; like great babies, they are charmed with their meetai, 
as they call it, and work away willingly for a mem srihiba who 
makes ])resents of sweetmeats and kids. 

Saw the first wolf to-day ; T wish we were at Etaw^h, — to 
anchor here is detestable : if we were there 1 should be reading 
my letters, and getting in su[)plies for Agra. How I long to 
reach the goal of my pilgrimage, and to make my salani to the 
“Taj beebee ke rauza,” the mausoleum of the lady of the 
TSj! 
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PILCH I.MAGK TO I'HE TAJ. 

“nr WHO H \s NOT rA'in Nci: po^sissi^s not rmr.o^^orii y . 

“ WIiL'tlirr (loin;r, sufioiinu, or rorht arin^^ 

VoH may do mirac les by pc'mcM ring.” 

laaweli --Mooidiolit Kido — 'I'he Wohes - Ibrd-ca(eliers — Pi-acncks — d lie Ibir 
o(' Sand — d’h(‘ (iood laickof the .Mcmh Saliiba — Nar.in^c'e (diat — Betaizor— 
I’lic Silk-cotfon Tree' — I'ulds of the* (’ottcni Plant — I'he C’hakw.i ClmkvNaee 
— ]'do(|ueHce of a Dliobc'e - Aladinjioor - Noon, or Boon — Modellin^jr in 
Kliinee — Cotton Bo.iis^ — Ulak — Vc'^s<‘ls on tlie Biv’er — Plantations of 
the Cki^tor Oil Plant — C’uttinir ibromrli a Sandbank — Pirst Sjobtof the Taj — 
l^oreu|nne^ — Bissouna — (inittnl the Pinnace Ani\.d at A^O'a. 

ISTA, J(in. loth , — Ours is the slowist possible proirress ; the 
\vin(l seems en 2 :ai>^e(l to meet us at every turn of our route. At 
.‘5 i\\r. \\e lui^aoed at Kta\v(‘h ; while I was admiriu^^ the ^liTits, 
to my tj^reat delight, a handful of letters and paitels of many 
kinds were l)roiu::ht to me. Jii the evenimi;, the ehajirasi in 
chart^e of my ridim^ horses, with the sa’ises and i^rass-caitters 
who had marched from Allahahad to meet me, arrived at the 

i^hat. The Lcrt'v neiirlied furiously, as if in welcome ; how i:;lad 

% 

I was to see them ! 

In a minute 1 was on tlu‘ little hlaek horse ; away A\e went, 
the hlaek so ghuHo have a canter, the nu'in sahiba so happy to 
giv(‘ him one: through dei*p ravines, over a road through the 
dr^^ l)ed of a torrent, up steej) cliff's ; away we went like creatures 
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possessed ; the horse and rider were a ha[>py pair. After a 
canter of about four miles it became dark, or ratlier moonlight, 
and I turned my horse towards the river, j^uided by the sii^ht of 
a great clilT, some 150 or 200 feet high, beneath which we liad 
anchored. I lost my way, hut turned down a bridle road in the 
bed of a ravine, which of course led somewhere to the river. I 
rgde under aclifFso high and overhanging, f felt afraid to s])eak ; 
at last we got out of the cold and dark ravine, and came directly 
upon the pinnace. I had met, during my ride, two gentlemen 
in a buggy ; one of them, after having arrived at his own 
house, returned to look for me, thinking I might turn down by 
mistake the very road I had gone, whicli at night was very 
unsafe, on account of the wolves ; hut he did not overtake me. 

The next morning he called on me, and brought me a letter 
from a relative ; therefore we were soon aecjiiainted, and agreed 
to have a canter, when the sun should go down. He told me, on 
his way down, the j)olice had brought him a basket, containing 
half the mangled body of a child ; the wolves had seized the 
[)oor child, and had devoured the other half tlie night before, in 
the ravines. It was fortunate I did not encounter a gang of 
them under the dark cliff’, where the black horse could scarcely 
pick his way over the stones. 

1 1//?. — 1 rode with Mr. G through the ravines and the Civil 

Station, and saw many beautiful and pictures! jue spots. We re- 
turned to the ])innace ; he came on hoard, and we had a long con- 
ference. It was not to be marvelled at that the mem sfiliiba talked 
a great deal, when it is considered she had not spoken one word of 
Knglish for thirty-three days ; then she did talk ! — ye gods! how 

she did talk ! Mr. G oH’ered to send armed men with me if 

J felt afraid, but 1 declined taking them ; and he promised to 
forward my letters by horsemen every day, to ineet the pinnace. 
Nothing can he greater than the ’kindness one meets with fjoni 
utter strangers in India. He gave my husb^yid and me an 
invitation to pav him a visit on our way hack, which T accepted 
for the absent sfiliib. 

I was amused by. an officer’s coming dow n to the river, which 
he crossed; he then mounted a camel, and his servant another ; 
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lie carried nothing with him but some bedding, that served as a 
saddle, and a violin ! In this fashion he liad come down from 
Sabbatoo, and was going, via Jubbulpore, across to Bombay ! 
thence to sail for England. How charmingly independent ! It 
is unusual for a gentleman to ride a camel ; those who under- 
stand the motion, a long swinging trot, say it is jileasant ; others 
complain it makes the hack aclie, and brings on a pain in the 
liver. At Etaweh every thing was to be had that I wished for ; 
jieaeoeks, jiartridges, fow ls, pigeons, beef, were brought for sale ; 
atr of roses, jieaeoeks’ featliers, milk, bread, green tea, sauces ; 
in short, food of every sort. 1 read and answered my letters, 
and retired to rest perfectly fagged. 

]2fh , — At daybreak the jiinnace started once more for Agra, — 
once more resumed her pilgrimage ; it is seventy-tw o miles by the 
road from Etaweh ; how' far it may be by this twisting and wind- 
ing river remains to he jiroved. For some days tw o bird-catchers 
(chirl-mru's) have followed the jiinnace, and have sujijilied me 
with peacocks ; to-day they brought a hen and three young 
ones ; they also brought their nets and the snares with them, 
which I had seen them use on shore. The springes are beauti- 
fully made of buffalo-horn and catgut. I bought one hundred 
and six springes for catching jieacoeks, eyrus, wild ducks, ike,, for 
four rujiees, and shall set them in the first jungle we meet. 

T set them immediately in the cabin, and caught my own two 
dogs : it was laughable to see the dismay of the dogs, nor could 
I help laughing at my ow n folly in being such a child. My head 
began to throb bitterly, and I sjient the rest of the day ill 
in bed. 

\C)th . — At 8 A.M. the thermometer was db , at 1 p.m. Gb , a 
great difference in five hours. The peacocks, in the evening, 
were calling from the cliffs, and oame down to feed by the river- 
side, looking beautiful ; there Were* four male birds on one sjiot, 
(juite fearless, n^t taking any notice of the men on the goon. 
Anchored at Furrier. 

. KU/i . — A good day’s tracking ; no obstacles ; good water, i.e. 
deep water ; anchored late at Dedowlee ke Nuggra. 

17/A. — Pound a bar of sand directly across the river ; about 
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fourteen enormous boats all ai^round ; numbers of vessels 
arriving hourly ; every one going aground, as close as they could 
lie together ; in the midst of the bar was one vessel which liad 
been there four days. The sarang of the pinnace came to me 
and said, “ Until that salt-boat gets oft' we cannot move ; in all 
probability, we shall be utterly unable to cross the bar.*’ The 
w4iole day, in the dinghee, did the men sound tlie river ; in the 
evening I went with them, to see and satisfy myself of the im- 
possibility of crossing ; even the dinghee groiiiifled ; where, 
then, could the pinnace find water? 

I determined to send on the servants, the baggage, and food 
in the ftat-hottomed cook-boat, to Agra; to write for a dfik for 
myself, and to remain (juietly in the pinnace, until its arrival ; 
went to bed, out of spirits at the unlucky accident of the bar 
across the river. In the morning, hearing a great noise, I went 
on deck ; the salt-boat was gone, all the vessels but one were 
oft', and the crew were preparing to pull the pinnace by main 
force through the bar of sand ; remembering the leak, 1 viewed 
these preparations with anxiety ; that leak being only stop])ed 
with mud and towels. They pulled her into the place from 
which the salt-boat had at last extricated herself; a little more 
exertion, and the pretty Seagull slipped and slid out of the 
sandbank into deep water. Such a shout as arose from the 
crew ! “ We shall see the Taj beehec kc Rauza : it is our destiny ; 
the mem sahiba’s kismat (fate) is good : to be sure, what a 
number of rupees has not the mem sahiba spent on the 
pinnace ! Her luck is good ; this her ])ilgrimage will be accom- 
plished ; and the srihib will be |)leased also !” 

And the mem sahiba was pleased ; lor we had got over a bar 
in half an hour, that, the night before, we calculated might talm 
two or three days to cross, with great risk to the vessel. 1 had 
determined to give up atteihpting to take the Seagull further, 
not liking the chance of straining the timbers* so severely, the 
vessel not being a newly-built one. “ Once more upon the 
waters ! ” Thank God, we are not upon the sand ! 

An accpiaintance, the Hon. Mrs. R , has just arrived at 

Allahabad from England ; nothing could exceed her astonishment 

/ 2 
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when she heard I had gone up the Jumna alone, on a pilgrimage 
of perhaps two months or more to see the Taj, not forced to make 
the voyage from necessity. 1 have books, and employments of 
various soils, to beguile the loneliness ; and the adventures 1 meet 
with, give variety and interest to the monotony of life on the 
river. Could 1 follow my own inclinations, 1 would proceed to 
Delhi, thence to the Hills, and on to the source of the Jumna ; 
this would really be a good undertaking. “ Cajit. Skinner’s 
Travels,” which 1 have just read, have given me the most ardent 
desire to go to the source of the Jumna. 

\Sth. — Stags, of the chicara sort, with small straight horns, 
come down to drink by the river-side ; wild geese and cyrus are 
in flocks on the sandbanks. A .slight but favourable bree/e has 
sprung up, we are going gently and jileasantly before it. 
Narangee ghat, — what a beautiful scene ! The river was turned 
from its channel by the Kajah Buddun Sing, and directed 
through a pass, cut straight through a very high (‘lilf : the cut is 
sharp and steep ; the elifls abrujit and bold ; some trees; native 
huts ; a temple in the diNtanee ; numbers of boats floating down 
the stream, through the pass ; the pinnace and jiateli, in full 
sail, going u}) it ; ferry-boats and passtaigers ; cows and buffa- 
loes swimming the ferry; a little be\ond, before the white 
temple, on a sandbank, are six great crocodiles, basking in the 
sun. Am 1 not pleaded ? One of the fairest views 1 have seen • 
what a contrast to yesterday, when my eyes only encountered 
the sandbank, and the fixture of a salt-boat, our jiarticular 
enemy! Anchored at llurrier; fagged and ill from over- 
exertion. 

1 !)///. — We arrived at the city of Betaizor, which is built 
across the bed where the Jumna formerly flowed. The Rajah 
Buddun Sing built this gliat, and very beautiful it is ; a jierfcct 
crowd of beautiful Hindoo templds clustered together, each a 
picture in itsekf, and the whole reflected in the bright [)ure 
waters of the Jumna. I stopped there for an liour, to sketch 
the ghat, and walked on the sands opposite, charmed with the 
scene, — the high clifls, the trees ; no Buropeans are there, — a 
])lace is spoiled liy lMir()|)ean residcaice. In the evening we 
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anchored oft' the little villai^e of Kheil : raiiihliiiL^ on the river’s 
bank, 1 saw ftve ])cacocks in the shinioul (the silk-cotton tree) , and 
called Jinghoo hearer, who ran off to fetch a matchlock, wliieh 
he loaded with two bullets ; the birds were so unmolested, thev 
showed no fear when I went under tlie tree with the dogs, and 
only flew away when Jinghoo fired at them ; the report aroused 
t\t^o more peacocks from the next ti*ce ; a flock of wild geese, 
and another of wild ducks, sprang up from the sands , and the 
solitary chakwa screamed aw" ! aw' ! The shimoul is a fine high- 
spreading tree, the flower a brilliant one ; and the pod contains 
a sort of silky down, with which mattresses and j)illow's are 
often stuffed. The natives object to pillows stuffed with 
silk-cotton, saying it makes the head ache. The large silk- 
cotton tree (hombax ceibaj is the seat of the gods who superin- 
tend districts and villages ; these gods, altliough minor deities, 
are greatly feared. PuiuTaits, or native courts of justice, are 
held beneath the shimoul, under the eye of the deity in the 
branches. There are fields of kapas, the common wliite cotton 
j)lant, (gossypiuin herbaceum,) on tlie side of the river ; the 
cotton has just been gathered ; a few' pods, bursting with snowyv 
down, arc hanging here and there, the leavings of the cotton 
harvest : the plant is an annual. In my garden at Prag arc 
numerous si)eciniens of the Jiourbon cotton, remarkably fine, 
the down of which is of a brown colour. 

I have met hundreds of enormous boats, laden with cotton, 
going down to Calcutta, and other [)arts of the country ; they are 
most remarkably pictures(pie. 1 said the ret)ort startled the soli- 
tary chakwa. The chakwa is a large sort of reddish-brow n wild 
duck (anas civsarca), verv remarkable in its habits. You never see 
more than two of these birds together; during the day they are 
never separate, — models of con.'^tancy ; during the niglit they are 
invariably apart, always divided by the stream ; the female bird 
flies to the other side of the river at night, remains there all 
solitary, and in the morning returns to her mate, who during 
the livelong night has been sitting alone and crying aw ! aw! 
The male calls Tuv !* some ten or twelve times successively ; at 
length the female gives a single respon.se, “ na’ich ! ” Leaving 
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the people, some cooking and some eating their dinners, 1 
rambled on alone, as was my custom, to some distance Irom the 
boats, listening to and thinking of the chakwa. TJie first man 
who finislied his meal was the dhobce, a Hindoo, and he started 
forth to find me. I (juestioned him respecting the birds, and 
he s[)ake as follows : “ When tlie beautiful Seeta was stolen 
away from the god Ram, he wandered all over the world seeking 
liis love. He asked of the chakwa and his mate, ‘ Where is 
Seeta, where is my love, have you seen her ’ The chakwa 
made answer, ‘ I am eating, and attending to my own concerns ; 
trouble me not, \s\vdt do T know of Seeta?’ Ram, angry at 
these \\ords, replied, ' livery night lieneeforth your love shall 
be taken from you and divided by a stream ; you shall bemoan 
her loss the livelong night; during the day she shall be 
restored.’ 

He asked of the stars, ‘ Wlicre is Seeta?’ the silent stars hid 
their beams. He asked of the forest, ‘ Where is my beloved ?’ 
the forest moaned and sighed, and could give him no intelli- 
gence. He asked of the antelope, ‘ Where is slie whom 1 seek, 
the lost, the beloved?’ The antelo])e replied, ‘ My mate is 
gone, my heart is bowed with grief, my own cares oppress me. 
Her whom you seek mine eyes have not beheld.’ ” 

It is true the l)irds invariablv live after this Iasi lion : they are 
great favourites of mine, the chakwas ; and I never hear their 
cry hut I think of Seeta Ram, 

2l.v/. — The wind westerly and bitterly cold, i^on or noon, 
from which salt is made, is in large ([uantities on the river-side. 
We lugaoed at Aladinjioor, the village of Ullah-o-deen, or 
Aladdin, as you call it; and I can think of nothing but liis 
wonderful lamp. 1 walked through the village ; the moment 
the people caught sight of me aftd the chaprasis, away they ran 
and hid themselves. In the middle of the village we found 
some young men sitting on the ground round a fire, warming 
their hands over the blaze : they did not show any fear, 
like the rest of the villagers, and 1 talked to them for some 
time. They pointed out their tields of the castor-oil jilarit, 
all ni[)j)ed l)y the fro.st. I rc<|uested them to let me buy a 
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couple of kids to give to the dandces, a kid feast would warm 
them such a cold evening. This morning I saw men brushim-- 
what is called noon olf the clayey banks of the river; they 
steep it in water, then boil it, when a very good salt is pro- 
duced. We sometimes use it at table. A ])oor man in this 
way brushes up a little noon, and makes enough for his own 
consumption, which is of great advantage to him. The natives 
consume salt in large (juantities. 

All day long I sit ab.sorhed in modelling little temj)les, or ghats, 
or some folly or another, in khuree, a sort of soap-stone. I can 
scarcely put it aside, it fascinates me so much. 1 cannot (juit my 
Koai)-stone. Any thing I .see, T try to imitate ; and am now at 
work on a model of the ha’oli (great well) at Allahabad. Captain 

K gave me a tomb he had modelled in soap-stone, and 

sotne tools. 1 copied it, and have since modelled a temple on 
a ghat and the ba’oli afore.said ; the stone is easily cut with a 
saw, or with a knife, and may be delicately carved. That 
bought in the bazar at Allahabad, weighing two or three ser, is 
generally ol a darkish colour, because the men who bring it 
trom the Uj) Country often use it to form their chrdees (cooking 
pkux's) on the road ; it becomes discoloured by the heat. A 
relative sent me some khuree (soap-stone) from a co])per mine 
hill, near i3iiglicsur on the road to Mclun Himalaya, whicli is 
remarkably pure and ^^hit(^ 

A great deal of the clavev ground on tlie river’s edge that 
wc have j)asscd to-day looks like a badly frosted cake, white 
from the loon or noon. A little more work at the soap-stone, 
and then to rest. 

23rf/. — I could scarcely close my eyes during the night for 
the cold, and yet my covering consisted of four Indian shawls, 
a rczal of tjuilted cotton, anil a French blanket. A little pan 
of water having been put *011 deck, at 8 a.m. the ayha brought 
it to me filled with ic e. What fine strong ice they must be 
making at the pits, where every method to ])roducc evaporation 
is adopted ! I am sitting by the fire for the first time. At 8 a.m. 
the thermometer'was 46 ; at 10 a.m. 54 . The dandces com- 
plain bitterly of the cold. Thirteen men on the goon are 
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lagging, up to tlieir knees in water, against the stream and this 
cold wind ; this twist in the river will, liowever, allow of half an 
hour’s sail, and the poor (creatures may then warm themselves. 
1 will send each man a red Lascar’s caj) and a black blanket, 
their Indian bodies feel the cold so bitterly. When the sails 
are up my spirits iksc ; this tracking day by day against wind 
and stream so many hundred miles is tiresome work. My 
solitude is agreeable, but the tracking detestable. I must go on 
deck, there is a bree/e, and enjoy the variety of having a sail. 
At Pukkaghur eight peacocks were by the river-side, where 
they had come for water ; on our a|)})roach tliey moved gently 
away. ^I'hey roost on the largest trees they can tind at night. 
I liave just desired three pints of oil to be given to the dan- 
dees, that they may rub theij* limbs. The cold wind, and being 
constantly in and out of the water, makes tlieir skin sj)lit, 
although it is like the hide of the rhinoceros ; they do not sutler 
so mucli w hen their legs have been well rubbed with oil. What a 
noise the men are making! they are all sitting on the deck, 
whilst a bearer, with a great jar of oil, is doling out a chhattak 
to each shivering dandee. 

2Aili . — ^Another trouble! The river is very broad, with three 
great sandbanks in the centre, and there is scarcely any water 
among the divided channels. Two great cotton boats are 
agi'ound in the dee[)est part. They must be off ere tliere 
will be room for the Seagull. Whilst the cook-boat anchors, 
the washermen will set to work to wash the clothes on the 
river’s edge, and will dry them in the rigging ; and the crews 
of both vessels will unite to cut the pinnace through the sand. 
Noon: the cotton boats are off; the dingbec is moving about, 
sounding the passage. 

I have liad a ramble on the sands, and liave found a shell, the 
shape of the most curious of {he fdssils we used to find in the 
cliff’s at Christ Church in Hampshire. I have only found three 
small ones, and must look for more ; they arc rarely on the 
sands. Whilst we were waiting for the cotton boats to get off’, 
r sketched them. The boat called an ulak is beautiful, like a 
bird uj)on the waters — graceful and airy— with bamboos in all 
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directions, winch add to the picturesque effect. The natives sav 
there is a soul in every vessel : the spirit of an ulTik must be a 
fairy, flitting and fanciful. An ulak will spread Jier higli and 
graceful sails ; her slender mast, a bamboo, will bend to the wind ; 
and she will be out of sight almost ere you have ga/ed u])on 
her — hidden from you by sonic steep cliff, crowned with a 
pcepul-tree overshadowing some old Hindoo temple ; below 
may be a ghat, jutting into the river, with a sandbank before it, 
on which the crocodiles are basking and the wild ducks feeding, 
while the sentinel bird keeps a sharp look out, and gives 
warning to the flock if danger apjiroach them. How many 
boats 1 have counted of divers shapes and sizes ! there is the 
pinnace, the pinnace budjerow, the budjerow, the bauleah, — these 
are all pleasure-boats; the kutcher or kutehua, the kuttrec, 
the ghurdowl, the ulak, the pulwar, the hurra pataila, the 
surree or soorree, the ferry-boat, and the dinghee ; tlie beau- 
tiful vessels used by the Nawab during the festivals at Aloor- 
shedabad, and the snake-boats — nor must I forget the -boats 
hollowed out of a single tree, with their shapeless sterns and 
bows. One of their methods of painting and ornamenting a 
ulak is simple and original. They paint the vessel black ; and 
then, dipping one hand into white paint, lay the j)alm flat on 
the vessel ; this they rei)eat, until tliey have produced a border 
of wdiite outspread hands. A golden eye is placed at the head, 
to enable the spirit of the vessel to see her Avay through the 
waters. 

1 walked to a small village, where there was a plantation of 
castor-oil t)lants, and of cotton plants. The people were work- 
ing the finest w ell 1 have seen, with the exception of the Persian 
wdieel wells : this employed ten bullocks, and the water came 
up in five very large skins, which are used as buckets. 

2:)th . — Was there ever any thing so provoking ! we are fast 
in the centre of a sandbank, cutting throng’ll it on a chain- 
cable : it wall take the whole day to get through it, — perhaps a 
day or two. There is a flue favourable wind, the first we have 
had forages, and We should be at Agra by sunset, could we cross 
this vile sandbank. 1 go on deck every now and then to see 
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the proG;ress : \vc advance about 07iq yard in an hour ! then we 
leave oft' work, the stream loosens the sand, and the work 
begins again, until another yard is accomplished, and then we 
wait for the stream. It is sadly tiresome work : however, the 
wind is a warm one, and we have only to contend with the 
stream and the sandbank. 

From 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. we worked away on tlie bank; at Iasi 
we cut through into deep water. I was delighted to see a 
chaprasT from Agra, with a packet of letters for me. How 
little did the dear ones in England imagine their letters would 
find me all alone in my beautiful i)innace, fast stuck in a sand- 
bank ill the middle of the Jumna ! 

— This morning from the cliff the white marble dome of 
the Taj could just he discerned, and we made salam to it with 
great pleasure. The pinnace anchored below Kutoobpoor, 
unable to iiroceed in conseijuence of another great sandbank, 
a quarter of a mile broad. The saraiig says, “To attenqit to 
cut through this on a chain-cable would draw every holt and 
nail out of her frame.” The Ghat iManjhi is of the same 
opinion. 1 have been out in the dinghce sounding, and, fearless 
as 1 am, 1 dare not attempt cutting through such a hank ; it 
would injure the vessel. There are two more sandlianks besides 
this ahead. It is folly to injure the pinnace, and I have made 
up my mind to (piit her. Is it not provoking, only sixteen miles 
from Agra, and to he detained here? I have written to the lion. 

H. D to rccpiest him to send down my horses ; they must 

have arrived long ago, and a palamjuin : his answer, I must await 
with due patience. What a pity 1 am not a shot! I saw^ three 
deer yesterday whilst 1 was amusing myself in an original 
fashion, digging porcupines out of their holes, or rather trying 
to do so, for the dogs found the holes ; hut the men could not 
get the animals out of them. Picked uj) a chilamcln lull ol 
river-shells. Jk'Ibre us are thirteen large boats aground on this 
sandbank. In the evening I took a long walk to see the state of 
another shallow ahead, which they say is worse than the one we 
are off. Six of the great cotton boats have cut through the 
sand ; perhaps they will deepen the channel, and we shall 
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be able to pass on to-morrow. There are peacocks in the 
fields : wliat a i)ity my Imsband is not here, or that I am not a 
shot ! 

27//i.‘--Not being satisfied to (piit the |)innace witlioiit having 
inspected the river myself, 1 went up to Bissowna in the patch 
this morning, and found it would be utter folly to think of taking 
•the Seagull further ; besides which, it is im])ossiblc. 1 might 
upset her, but to get her across a bank half a mile in length is 
out of the ([uestion. The water in the deepest parts is only as 
liigh as a man’s knee, and she reciuires it up to tlie hip-bone. 
It is very provoking — 1 am tired of this vile jungle — nothing to 
look at but the vessels aground ; besides wliich, the noise is 
eternal, night and day, from the shouts of tlie men trying to 
lbr(‘e their boats off the sand into dec])er water. 

— My riding horses having arrived, I (juitted the j)innace, 
desiring the sarang to return to Dharu-ke-Niiggeiia, and await 
further orders. 

I sent off the cook-boat and attendants to Agra, and taking 
my little pet terrier in my arms cantered off on the black horse 
to meet the palaiujuin a friend had sent for me. Late at night 
f arrived at Agra, found a tent that had been pitcdied lor im‘ 
within the enclosure of the Taj, in front of the Kalfin Dawaza 
or great gateway, and congratulated myself on having at length 
accomplished the ])ilgrimage in a voyage u\) the Jumna of fifty- 
one days ! Over-exertion brought on illness, and severe pains 
in my head laid me u[) for several days. 
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THE TAJ MAHUL. 

“ I liave paid two visits to Af^ra since I returned from Lucnovv, and tlioiii^ht 
<)t‘ you and the saliib whilst adniirin'r the 'raj. Do not, for the sake of all that 
is elegant, tliink of going home without paying it a visit. 1 shall, with great 
delight, be your cicerone in these regions; if you })ut it off much longer (if 
alive), 1 shall scarce be able to crawl with old ag(‘. Do not think of quitting 
India; it is a country far preferable to the cold climate, and stdl colder hearts 
of Europe.” 

W, L. (i , Khasgunge. 

The Taj Mahul — Arzumund Banco — Shrihjaban — The Screen — The Echo of 
the Dom<‘ — Morntaza Zumani — Her Sons and Daughters -Asaf-jah — 
Noormahul— Buins of the si'cond Taj — Olferings at the Shniu* — 'I'lie wall- - 
The Kalun Darwaza — 'Fhe Fountains-— Mela of the E«‘d -'I'he Buij — 'l'he 
Jamma Khana — The Masjid — 'Fhe Bao’ll — 'Fomb and Masjid of the I'athi 
pooree Begam — 'Fomb of the Akbarabadee Begam — Ground-plan of the 'Faj 
— 'Fhe Minarets — Stones used in the Mosaic — 'Tomb of theSimundee Ibgam 
— 'Fhe Sitee Khanam — A E^arewell to the 'laj. 

1835, Jan. — I have seen the Taj Mahul ; but how sliall 1 de- 
scribe its loveliness? its unearthly style of beauty ! It is not 
its magnitude ; but its elegance, its proportions, its extjuisite 
workmanship, and the extreme delicacy of the whole, that render 
it the admiration of the world. The tomb, a fine building of 
white marble, erected upwards of two centuries ago, is still in a 
most wonderful state of preservation, as pure and delicate as when 
first erected. The veins of grey in the marble give it a sort of 
pearl-like tint, thg,t adds to, rather than diminishes its beauty. 
It stands on a square terrace of white marble, on each angle oi 
which is a minaret of the same material. The whole is carved 
externally and internally, and inlaid with ornaments formed of 
blood-stones, agates, lapis lazuli, &c. &c., representing natural 
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flower-s. The inscriptions over all the arches are in the Arabic 
character, in black marble, inlaid on white. The dome itself, the 
four smaller domes, and the cupolas on the roof, arc all of the 
same white marble carved beautifully, and inlaid with dowers 
in coloured stones. 

The outline of theTiij, that I have annexed, was executed by 
Jmteef, a native artist at Agra. It merely gives a faint idea ol' 
tbe style of architecture ; the beauty of the tomb, the handsome 
buildings that appertain to it, the marble courts, tbe fine garden, 
the fountains, the beautiful trees, tbe river Jumna, — all are 
omitted, the mere elevation is represented in the sketch. The 
dome of the Taj, like all domes erected by the Muhamma- 
dans, is cgg-sha]>ed, a form greatly admired ; the dome in 
Hindoo architecture is always semicircular ; and it is difficult 
to determine to which style of building should be awarded the 
palm of beauty. 

This magnificent monument was raised by Shahjahan to the 
memory of his favourite Sultana Arzumund Banoo, on wliom, 
when he ascended the throne, he bestowed the title of Momtaza 
Zuinani (the Most Bxalted of the age). 

On the death of Shahjahan, his grandson Alumgeer placed 
his cenotaph in the Taj, on the right hand, and close to that of 
Arzumund Banoo ; this is rather a distigurement, as the building 
was intended alone for the Lady of the Taj, wdio.se cenotaph 
rests in the centre. Formerly, a screen of silv'er and gold sur- 
rounded it ; but when Alumgetr erected the tomb of Slwhjahan 
by the side of that of the Sultana, he removed the scieen of 
gold and silver, and replaced it by an octagonal marble screen, 
which occupies about halt the diameter of the building, and 
encloses tbe tombs. The open fretwork and mosaic of this 
screen arc most beautiful : carb side is divided into three panels, 
pierced and carved w ith a delicacy equal to the finest carving m 
ivory ; and bordered with wreaths of flowers mlaid, ot agate, 
bloodstone, cornelian, and every variety of pebble. 1 had the 
curiosity to count the number contained in one of the flowers, and 
found there were seventy-two ; there are fifty flowers ot the same 
pattern. The cenotaphs themselves are inlaid in the same 
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manner ; 1 never saw any thing so elegant ; the tombs, to be 
])ropcrly appreciated, must be seen, as all the native drawings 
make them exceedingly gaudy, which they are not. Idie 
inscriptions on both are of black marble inlaid on white, orna- 
mented with mosaic flowers of j)reeious stones. 

The first glance on entering is imposing in the extreme : the 
dim religious light, the solemn echoes, — at first I imagined that 
priests in the chambers above were oflering up prayers for the 
soul of the departed, and the echo was the murmur of the 
recpiicm. When many persons spoke together it was like 
thunder, — such a volume of j)oweri\d sounds ; the natives 
compare it to the roar of many elejihants. “ Whatever you say 
to a dome it says to you again h” A ])rayer r(‘])eated over the 
tomb is echoed and re-echoed above like the peal of an organ, 
or the distant and solemn chant in a cathedral. 

Each arch has a window, the frames of marble, with little 
panes of glass, about three inches scpiare. Underneath the 
cenota))hs is a vaulted a})artment, where the remains of the 
Emperor and the Sultana are buried in two sarcophagi, fac- 
similes of the cenotaphs above. The cry})t is scpiarc, and ot 
])laTn marble ; the tombs here are also beautifully inlaid, hut 
sadly defaced in parts by plunderers. The small door by which 
you enter was formerly of solid silver : it is now formed of 
rough planks of mango wood. 

It is customary with Musulmans to erect the cenotajdi in an 
apartment over the sarcophagus, as may be seen in all the tombs 
of their celebrated men. The Musulmans who visit the Taj lay 
offerings of money and flowers, both on the tombs below and the 
ceriota])hs above ; they also distribute money in charity, at the 
tomb, or at the gate, to the fakirs. 

The Sultana Ar/umund Jianoo was the daughter of the vizier, 
Asaf-jah ; she was married twenty years to Shahjahan, and 
bore him a child idmost every year; she died on the IHth July, 
lf)31, in childbed, about two hours after the birth of a princess. 
Though she seldom interfered in jiublic affairs, Shrihjahan 
owed the empire to her influence with her father : nor was he 

' Oriental I‘roverbs, No. (>7. 
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ungrateful; he loved her living, and lamented her when dead. 
Calm, engaging, and mild in her disposition, she engrossed his 
whole affection ; and though he maintained a number of women 
for state, they were only the slaves of her pleasure. She was 
such an enthusiast in Deism, that she could scarcely forbear 
persecuting the Portuguese for their su])poscd idolatry, and it 
was only on what concerned that nation shcsuflercd her temper, 
which was naturally placid, to be ruffled. To express his respect 
for her memory, the Kmperor raised this tomb, which cost in 
building the amazing sum of £750,000 sterling. The death of 
the Sultana, in lf)»ll, was followed by tiublic calamities of 

various kinds. Four sons and lour daughters survived her, 

Dara, Suja, Aurunzebe, and Morad : Aurunzebe succeeded to 
the throne of his father. The daughters were, the Princess 
JahanaiTi (the Ornament of the World), Roshenrai Regain (or 
the Princess of the Enlightened ]\lind), Suria Ranfi (or the 
Splendid Princess), and another, whose name is not recorded. 
Arzumund Ranoo was the enemy of the Portuguese, then the 
most powerful Eurojieaii nation in India, in conseijuence of 
having accompanied Shahjahan to one of their settlements, 
when she was enraged beyond measure against them, for the 
worship they jiaid to images. 

Such is the account given of the Most Exalted of tlie Age ; 
but we have no record of her beauty, nor have we reason to 
sujipose that she was beautiful. She was the niece of one of 
the most celebrated of women, the Sultana of Jahangeer, whose 
titles were Mlier-ul-nissa (the Sun of Women), Noor-mrihul (the 
Eight of the Empire), and Noor-jahan (Light of the World). 

Noorjahan was the sister of the V^izicr Asaf-jah, and aunt 
to the lady of the Tfij. Many jicoplc, seeing the beauty of the 
building, confuse the two jxm'sous, and bestow in their imagi- 
nations the beauty of the»aunt*on the niece. Looking on the 
tomb of Shahjahan, one cannot but remembt'r that, cither by 
the dagger or the bow-string, he dispatched all the males of 
the house of Timur, so that he himself and his children oply 
remained of the posterity of Rabcr, who compiercd India. 

In former limes no Musulman was allowed to enter the Taj, 
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but with a bandage over Ids eyes, which was removed at the 
grave where he made his offerings. The marble floor was 
covered with three carpets, on which the feet sank deeply, they 
were so soft and full. Par das (screens) of silk, of fine and 
beautiful materials, were hung between all the arches. Chan- 
deliers of crystal, set with precious stones, hung from the ceiling 
of the dome. There was also one chandelier of agate and 
another of silver: these Avere carried ofl* by the Jat Suruj Mul, 
who came from the Deccan and despoiled Agra. 

It was the intention of Shrdijahan to have erected a mauso- 
leum for himself, exactly sindlar to the Taj, on the opposite side 
of the river; and the two buildings were to liave been united by 
a bridge of marble across the Jumna. Tlic idea was magni- 
ficent ; but the death of Shahjahan took jdace in Uib(i, while 
he was a prisoner, and ere he had time to complete his own 
monument. 

The stones were prepared on the opposite side of tlie Jumna, 
and were carried oft* by the Burtjxior Hajah, and a building at 
Dceg lias been formed of those stones. A j)art of the founda- 
tion of the second Taj is still standing, just opposite the Taj 
Mahul. 

An immense space of ground is enclosed by a magnificent 
wall around the Taj, and contains a number of elegant buildings, 
surrounded bv tine old trees, and beds of the most beautiful 
flowers ; the wall itself is remarkable, of great height, of led 
stone, and carved both inside and outside. 

The Kalun Darwa/a, or great gateway, is a fine building; the 
four large and twenty-two smaller domes over the top of tiu' 
arched entrance are of white marble ; the gateway is of red 
granite, ornamented with white marble, inlaid with precious 
stones. 

From the second story is a fiiie vie*.v of the Taj itself, to which 
it is directly ojijiQsite. I sat in this sujierb gateway some time, 
looking at the durw Tin's snakes ; he keeps, as jiets, cobra de 
capellos, caught in the gardens of tlie Taj. There are four 
rooms in this gateway, in which strangers, .who are visitors, 
sonutirnes live during the hot weather. 
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A long line of eighty-four fountains runs u]) through the 
centre of the garden from this gateway to the tomb itself, 
eighty of which are in perfect order. 1 \vcnty-two play in the 
centre of the garden ; ten are on the sides of the tomb in the 
courts before the Masjids, and the rest run up in the line from 
the gate to the tomb. The water is brought across a tine aque- 
Juct from the Jumna. Of an evening, when the fountains are 
playing, and the odour of exotic flowers is on the air, the fall of 
the water has a delightful effect, both on the eye and ear : it is 
really an Indian jjaradise. 

Ffh, 1 st . — A fair, the mela of the Eed, was held without the 
great gateway ; crowds of gaily-dressed and most pietures(]ue 
natives were seen in all directions ])as.sing through the avenue of 
fine trees, and by the side of the fountains to the tomb; they 
added great beauty to the scene, whilst tlie eye of taste turned 
away [)ained and amioyed by the vile round hats and stiff attire 
of the European gentlemen, and the e(iually ugly bonnets and 
stiff and graceless dresses of the English ladies. Besides the 
mela at the time of the Eed, a small fair is held every Sunday 
evening beyond the gates ; the lountains i>lay, the band is sent 
down occasionally, and the peoj)le roam about the beautilul 
garden, in which some ot the trees are very large and must be 

o’ 

very ancient. 

A thunderbolt has broken a piece of marble oft the dome of 
the Taj. They say during the same storm another bolt tell on 
tlie Mootee Ma.'-jicl, in tlic I'ort, and another on the .lamina 
Musjid at Delhi. 

The gardens are kept in tine order; the prodiu'e in tiuit is 
very'’ valuable. A great number ot persons are 111 atteiKkmce 
upon, and in charge ol, the tomb, the buildings, and the 
garden, on account of the Ihynourable Company, who also keep 
up the repairs of the Taj. . 

At this season the variety of ftowers is not very great ; during 
the rains the ftowers must be in high perlection. I he mail 
(gardener) always presents me with a bomiuet on my entering 
the garden, and , generally jioints out to my notice the wall- 
flower as of my country, and not a native ol India. 


von. I. 
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All the buildings in the gjirdcns on the right arc fitted up for 
the recej)tion of visitors, if strangers : they are too cold at this 
time of the year, or I would take u}) iny abode in one of the 
beautiful burj (turrets) next to the river. 

The two jamina khanas are beautiful buildings, on each side 
of the tomb, of red stone, carved outside, and ornamented witli 
white marble and precious stones. One of them is a inasjid^ 
the domes are of white marble ; the interior is ornamented with 
flowers in white chnna and carved red stone. One of the burj 
near the masjid contains a fine ba’oli (well). The four burj at 
each corner of the enclosure are of the most beautiful architec- 
ture, light ajid graceful ; they are of the same fine red stone, 
and the domes are of white marble. From the one generally 
used as a residence by visitors to the tomb, the view of the Taj, 
the gardens, the river, and the Fort of Agra beyond, is very 
fine. During the rains the river rises, and flows against the 
outer wall that surrounds the gardens. The view from the river 
of this frost-work building, the tomb, is beautiful : the fine trees 
at the back of it, the reflection of its marble walls, and of the two 
jamma khanas, wath that of the elegant bastions or towers in 
the stream is very lovely. 

The fretwork appearance of the Taj is ])roduccd by the 
quantity of carving on the white marble, which is also orna- 
mented externally with inlaid Arabic characters, and precious 
stones worked into flowers, around the arches and the domes. 
The marble is cleaned every year, and kept in a state of perfect 
purity and re[)air. Constant attention is re(|uisite to remove 
the grass and young trees that shoot forth in any moist crevice: 
the birds carry the seeds of the ])eepul-trce to the roofs, and 
the young trees shoot forth, injuring those buildings that are 
in repair, while they imj)art great, beauty to ruins. 

Beyond the Great (Jate, but still within the enclosure of the 
outer wall of the/lTij, are the tombs of two begams, erected by 
Shrdijahan. The sarcophagus over the remains of the Fathi- 
pioree Bcgam is of white marble, carved very beautifully : its 
pure white marble, without any iidaid work or mosaic, is j)ar- 
ticularly to be admired. TIu' building which contains it is ol 
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the lightest and most beautiful ar(.‘liitecture, and of carved red 
stone ; the dome of plain wliitc marble. 

On the other side the enclosure, to correspond with this 
tomb, is that of the Akbarrihadce JBegam. The building of red 
carved stone, the dome of white marble ; the floor and the sides 
of the apartment that contains the sarcoj)hagus are of white 
Miarble. The latter is beautifully inlaid with precious stones. 
On the top of the up|)er slab is a sort of royal coronet of 
precious stones, inlaid on the marble. 

Both these tombs are in tolerable jirescrvaition from being 
within the enclosure of the walls of the Taj. 

In siieaking of the red-stone of which the buildings are 
formed, let it not be supjiosed it is of a red, like the flaming and 
varnished red in the pictures by tlie native artists. The red 
granite is of a sober and dingy reddish colour, and looks very 
handsome in buildings ; the stones are very large, and generally 
beautifully carved ; they are of three sorts : the first is of pure 
red granite, the second mottled with white s|)()ts, and the third 
sort streaked with white ; all very handsome in architecture, 
f brought away a bit of the fallen ornament of red granite from 
the tomb ot the Akbarrihadce J5egam as a S[)eeimen. The same 
granite is in (piantities in the quarries at Futtehpoor Siekri. 
The buildings in the old city of Agra are of the same material, 
and some of them, which mu.^t be very ancient, are of this 
highly-carved red freestone. 

1 laid an oflering of rupees and roses on tlie cenota])h of 
Arzumund Banoo, which [lurehased me favour in the eyes of the 
attendants. They are very civil, and bring me bouquets of beau- 
tiful flowTrs. J have stolen away manj^ times alone to wandc'r 
during the evening in the beautiful garden which surrounds it. 
The other day, long after the usual hour, they allowed the 
fountains to play until 1 (juitted tlie gardens. 

Can you imagine anything so detestable? 'Kiiropean ladies 
and gentlemen have the band to play on the marble terrace, and 
dance quadrilles in front of the tomb ! It was ov er the parapet 
of this terrjice a lady fell a lew months ago, the depth of twenty 
feet, to the inlaid pavement below. Her husband beheld this 
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dreadful accident from the toj) of the minaret lie had just 
ascended. 

T cannot enter the Taj without feelings of deep devotion : the 
sacredness of the place, the remembrance of the fallen grandeur 
of the family of the Emperor, and that of Asaf Jah, the father 
of Arzumund Hanoo, the solemn echoes, the dim light, the 
beautiful architecture, the exquisite finish and deli(‘acy of the 
whole, the dee]) devotion with which the natives prostrate 
themselves when they make their offei ings of money and flowers 
at the tomb, all jiroduce dee]) and sacred feelings ; and I could 
no more jest or Indulge in levity beneath the dome of the Taj, 
than I could in my prayers. 

Tin: KMAIN 1 )AHV\a/A. 

The gateway to the garden is very grand ; it is of red stone, 
inlaid with marble, and surmounted by a row of little marble 
cuj)olas. 

Through a magnificent ])air of brass gates you enter a dome, 
fifty feet in diameter, through which you pass on to the Taj. 
The sjiandrils of all the arches are filled uj) with elegantly- 
arranged grou])s of flowers ; there are also broad inserijitions 
running round the greater arches, both at the gate and the Taj. 

The a})[)roach is from the south, through the grand gateway 
of the garden ; up the whole length of which, in the centre of 
fine trees, is a line of beautiful foimtains ; the vista is finished 
by the Taj. At the end of this fountain-adorned avenue, you 
ascend by a hidden staircase of twenty solid bloc'ks of* marble, 
and arrive on the terrace above, formed of the same material, 
from which you go oy to the interior of the Taj, which is an 
octagon, surmounted by a dome seventy feet in dianuder. The 
lower range of arches has an entablature, which is filled with 
extracts from the Kur’an inlaifl in black marble. 

OROl^M) I'l.AN OF tin: TOMli OF THE TAJ. 

The general form of the building is s(juare, with the angle s 
cut off, each front having a large elli])tic gothic arch (with a very 
deep recess) in the centre ; and the two wrngs have each two 
smaller arcluN, one above the other, and recess(‘d in the same 
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manner as tlie larger ones ; the obtuse angles are divided in the 
same way, and api)car to belong commonly to each of the four 
fronts, as you liappen to stand opposite them. The whole is 
surmounted by the great dome, surrounded with four smaller 
ones. Strangers, when visiting the Taj, arc so much occupied 
in viewing the centre apartment, which contains the tombs, that 
*they often omit visiting the eight rooms that surround that 
central apartment ; four of which are of s([uare, and four of oc- 
tagonal form ; on the upper floor arc eight rooms of a similar 
descri])tion. The ground plan annexed 1 copied from an original 
plan, shown to me at the tomb. 

It covers an area of two hundred feet square, upon a terrace 
of white marble, about twenty feet above the one of stone, and 
three hundred and fifty feet scpiare. At each angle is a minaret 
upon an octagoi.al base, eighty feet in circumference : the bottom 
of the shaft is twenty feet in diameter, so that I should think the 
minarets are at least one hundred and fifty feet high. The 
minarets, of white marble, inlaid with precious stones, are 
specimens of the mo^t beautiful architecture it is possible to 
imagine. Lastly ; the stone or lower terrace extends on each 
side of the Taj, and is fini>hed by a mos(|UC on each side, and 
four beautiful octag(jnal bastions, surrounded by dark red stone 
verandahs, covered with elegant marble domes. The whole 
extent of the lower terrace is, I should say, full nine hundred 
feet ; the pavement is inlaid with black and white marble. 

The Taj was twelve years in building ; two Lakhs per annum 
were allowed to keep it in order, and support the establishment 
of ])riests and servants. It is situated on the western bank of 
the Jumna, three miles from the town of Agra ; it is nineteen 
yards square ; and the dome about seventy feet in diameter : the 
stones used in the mosaic are 

1 Lapis Lazuli. 8 Plasma, or quartz, or chlorite. 

2 Jasper. 1) Yellow and striped marbles. 

3 IIeliotro])e. IP Clayslatc. 

4 Calcedony agate. 1 1 Nephrite. 

5 Calcedony. 12 Sliells — limestone, yellow, and 

6 Cornelians. variegated. 

7 Moss agate. 
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A single flower in the screen sometimes contains one hundred 
stones, exactly fitted, forming a correct representation ; many 
hundred flowers have equal numbers. It is impossible to 
estimate the cost : the most valuable materials were furnished by 
the subadars of provinces. 

Tavernier, wlio saw this building commenced and finished, 
asserts, that it occupied twenty thousand men for twenty-two 
years. The mausoleum itself, and all the buildings that pertain 
to it, cost 3,17,4802(),- — three crore, seventeen lakhs, and forty- 
eight thousand and twenty-six rupees; or, €‘1,174,802, — three 
millions, one hundred and seventy-four thousand, eight hundred 
and two pounds sterling. Colonel Slecman, in bis “ Rambles of 
an Indian OfliciaV’ remarks, — “This magnificent building, and 
the palaces at Agra and Delhi, were, I believe, designed by 
Austin do Dordeux, a Frenchman of great talent and merit, in 
whose ability and integrity the Em|)eror pla(‘cd much reliance. 
He was called by the natives Oostan Eesau Nadir ol Asur, the 
Wonderful of the Age ; and, for his office of nuksha nuwees, or 
j)lan-drawer, he re(*eived a regular salary of one thousand ruj)ecs 
a month, with occasional j)re.sents, that made Iiis income very 
large. He died at (Whin, on his way back from (h)a, whither 
he had been sent by the Emperor ; and is supposed to have been 
poisoned by the Portuguese, who were extremely jealous of his 
influence at court. Oostan Eesau, in all the Persian accounts, 
stands among the .salaried architects. 

Beyond the gate, outsidr the walls, is the tomb of the Simimdee 
Begam, built by Shrdijahan ; the place is in ruins. A cowherd 
feeds his cattle on the marble |)aveincnt within the tomb ; and 
sacrilegious hands have picked out all the j)recious stones with 
which the white marble .sarco])iiagus was inlaid. Tlie same 
royal coronet adorns this grave • the ma.sjid, close to it, which is 
in ruins, is of carved red granite, ornamented w ith w hite marble, 
and surmounted by three white marble domes. The tomb is ot 
red granite, with a white marble dome. 

Beyond the outer gate, to the right, is a masjid belonging 
to the tomb of the FathTpooree Begam, built of red carved 
granite, now in ruins : within, a number of young natives were 
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winding and twisting silk ; the bright red and golden-coloured 
silks gleamed in the light,— a curious contrast to the ruin of 
sober red granite. 

A short distance beyond is the Sitee Khanam, which, as well as 
the rnasjid opposite, was built by Shrihjahan ; it is of red granite, 
the dome is also of the same material, — unlike the other tombs, 
of wliich the domes are of white marble : the interior is of white 
marble, and contains the graves of two sisters. The graves are 
of slightly-carved white marble, with coronets of an inferior sort 
carved on the up[)er slab ; probably they were attendants or 
dependents on the Begam. 

The erection of the Taj was the most delicate and elegant 
tribute, and the highest compliment, ever paid to woman. 

And now adieu! — beautiful Taj, — adieu! In the far, iar 
West I shall rejoice that I have ga/ed upon your beauty ; nor 
will the memory depart until the lowly tomb of an English 
gentlewoman closes on my remains. 



CHAPTER XXXT. 


PI-KASANT DAYS IN AUllA. 


The Fort — The Mosque of IVarl — The Jahiingeerec Mahul — Mhor-ul-Nissa — 
Selim Ghar— The Palace in the Fort — The Dewanl Khas — Noor-jahan Hmj 
— Zenana Masjid — The Shlsha-Mahal — Hall of Audience — I'he Vault of 
Secret Murder — The Black Marble Slab — 'fhe Throne of Akbar— The Steam 
Baths — 'I'he Worship of the Uising Sun — View from the Bridge* of Boats on 
the Jumna. 

1835, Feb, 3rd. — I visited the Fort: one I particularly admire; 
it is perfectly native. An eni^ineer will perhaps say it wants 
the strength of an European fortification. An admirer of the 
picturesque, it pleases me better than one more regularly and 
scientifically built. There are two gateways ; the j)rincipal one 
is called the Delhi Gate, and to the second, named after the 
Rajah Umrao Sing, is attached a tradition. Akbar demolislied 
the old Fort of Agra, and replaced it in four years by one of red 
freestone. It contains innumerable buildings of high interest, 
among which, its brightest ornament, is the 

MOOTEE MASJII), THE MOSQUE OF PEARb. • 

From the gate of entrance you do not expect to see much, 
the mosque being completely hjdden by a high screen of stone. 
Having ])assed the gate, you find yourself in a court of marble 
one hundred anef fifty feet scpiare. On the opposite side is the 
mosque itself; its seven arches of (Jothic mould are surmounted 
by three domes, of oval form, and nine cupolas ; the interior is 
formed of arclies, three in depth. The moscpie fills up one side 
of tlie court ; on the right and left are ranges of arcades and 
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two gateways. It is built entirely of white marble, bnely 
carved ; the arches are deeply scalloped, and extremely beau- 
tiful. Next to the Taj, I prefer the Mootee Ma.sji(l to any 
building I have seen. It was built by Shahjahrm, and completed 
in the year 16.56. It is in good repair, but is seldom used as 
a place of worship. It has no ornamental work in mo.saic of 
precious stones, but is elegant and lovely in its .simplicity. 

The Jahangeeree Mahul, or Palace of Jahangeer, which is 
in the Fort, was built by Akbar ; the whole is of red freestone, 
richly carved, but greatly in decay. I viewed this palace with 
the greatest interest, thinking it might be the one in which 
Jahangeer conhned the beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa, the Sun of 
Women, for four years, ere she became his favourite sultana. 
History relates, that Selim, the son of Akbar, in his youth, ere 
he took the pompous title of .lahangeer, tlie Comiueror of the 
World, beheld and became enamoured of I\Ihcr-ul-Nis.sa, the 
betrothed of Slier Afgan, a Turkomanian nobleman of high 
renown, whom she afterwards married. He was a man who had 
served with great reputation in the wars of Akbar, and was 
dignified by the title of Slier Afgan, or the Overthrower of 
the Lion. 

The passion which .lahangeer had repressed returned with 
redoubled violence when he mounted the throne, and after 
several ineftectual attempts to take the life of Shei- Afgan, 
he at length succeeded. 1'hc brave man, after a noble resi.st- 
ance, fell, six balls having entered his body. The oflicer who, 
by the command of the Hmperor, had committed this murder, 
hastened to the house of Slier Afgan, and sent Mher-ul-Nissa, 
with all imagin.able care, t^ Delhi. The Emperor’s mother received 
her with great tenderness, but Jahangeer refused to .sec her; 
probably remorse had taken possession of his soul. Be that as 
it may, he gave orders to shut her up in one of the worst apart- 
ments of the palace. He woidd not deign td behold her ; and, 
contrary to his usual munificence to vvonicn, he allowed her 
hut fourteen anas, less than two shillings a day, for the stib- 
sistence of herself and some female slaves. This coldness, 
unless the offspring of remorse, was unaccountable towards 
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a woman whom he liad passionately loved when not in his 
power. 

Mher-ul-Nissa was a woman of hauglity spirit, and disappoint- 
ment preyed upon her mind ; she trusted to the amazing power 
of her own beauty, which, to con([uer, reijuired only to be seen ; 
as the Emperor persisted in his refusal to sec the widow of Sher 
Afgan, she had recourse to the following expedient : to raise hei^ 
own re])utation in tlie palace, and to support lierself and her slaves 
with more decency than the scanty ])ittance allowed her would 
admit, she called forth her invention and taste, in working some 
pieces of admirable tapestry and embroidery, in ])ainting silks 
with ex([uisite delicacy, and in inventing female ornaments of 
every kind ; these articles were carried by her slaves to the 
different apartments of the zenana, and to the harems of the 
great officers of state, 'rhey were bought with the greatest 
avidity ; notliing was fashionable amongst tlie ladies of Agra and 
Delhi but the work of her hands. She accumulated by this 
means a considerable sum of money, with which she repaired 
and beautified her apartments, and clothed her slaves in the 
richest tissues and brocades ; whilst she herself affected a very 
plain and simple dress. 

In this situation the widowof Sher Afgan continued for four years, 
without having once seen the Emperor. Her fame reached his 
ears from every apartment of the zenana, and from all (quarters : 
curiosity van(|uished his resolution ; he resolved to surprise her, 
and suddeidy and unexpectedly entering her apartments, found 
every thing so elegant and magnificent that he was struck with 
amazement, lint the greatest ornament of the whole was the 
beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa herself, in a plain dress of white muslin, 
whilst her slaves were attired in rich brocades. She received 
the Emperor with the usual salam, touching first the ground, 
and then her forehead, with her right hand ; she was silent, and 
stood with down'east eyes. Jahangeer remained eipially silent 
for some time, in admiration of her stature, shape, beauty, grace, 
and that inexpressible voluptuousness of mien, he found im- 
possible to resist. 

On recovering from his confusion, he seated himself ; and, 
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placing her by his side, inquired, “ Why this difference between 
the Sun of Women and her slaves?” She very shrewdly 
replied, “ Those born to servitude must dress as it shall please 
those whom they serve ; these are my servants, and T lighten 
the burthen of bondage by every indulgence in my power : but 
[, who am your slave, () Emperor of the World, must dress 
according to your pleasure, and not my own.” In spite of the 
sarcasm, Jahangeer, greatly pleased, took her in his arms ; and 
the next day a magniticent festival was ordered to be pret)are(l, 
for the celebration of his nuptials with the widow of Slier 
Afgan. Her name was changed by edict into Noor-Mahul, the 
Light of the Harem. The Krnperor’s Ibrmer favourites vanished 
before her, and during the rest of the reign of Jahangeer she 
held the chief power in the empire. Her father was raised 
to the office of vizier, and her two brothers to the tirst rank of 
nobility ; one of whom, Asaf-jah, was the father of the Lady of 
the Taj. Although Mher-ul-Nissa was anxious to become tlic 
hanpress, she was innocent of any participation in tlie murder 
of her husband, Slier Afgan. A second edict changed her 
name to Noor-jalian, or Light of the World; to distinguish her 
from the other wives of the Emperor, she was always addressed 
by the title of Shahee or Empress. Her name was joined with 
that of the Emperor on the current coin ; she was the s]iring 
that moved the great machine of state. Her family took rank 
immediately after the princes of the blood ; they were admitted 
at all hours into the presence, nor were they secluded from the 
most secret apartments of the zenana. During an insurrection, 
it is mentioned, that the Shahee, mounted on an elephant, 
jilunged into the stream, with her daughter by her side ; the 
latter was wounded in the arm, but Noor-jahan pressed forward ; 
three of her elcjdiant-drivers were successively killed, and the 
elephant received three w ounds on the trunk ; in the mean time 
she emptied four quivers of arrows on the eneidy. The Rajputs 
pressed into the stream to seize her, but the master of the 
household, mounting the ele[)hant, turned him away, and carried 
her out of the river, notw ithstanding her threats and commands. 
Such is the history that is recorded of the Light of the World, 
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which imparted a strong interest to my visit to the Jahangiree 
Palace. Noor-jahan had one child, a daughter, by Sher Afgan, 
but no offspring by Jahangcer. 

THE SELIM GUAR. 

The Selim Ghar was formerly a large building, but the outer 
part has been pulled down by the Honourable Company. One 
centre room of red granite still remains, in the style of the 
Jahangiree l^dacc ; it was built by Akbar, and, no doubt, was 
called Selim Ghar after his son, ere he took the title of Jahangcer. 

THE PALACE IN THE FORT 

contains magnificent buildings, which are all of white marble, and 
were erected by Shrih-jahan. The dewani-khas, or hall of private 
audience, is a noble structure ; the arches are beautiful ; so is 
the huilding, which is of the same material, inlaid with coloured 
stones. In the interior, the roof and sides arc beautifully and 
delicately ornamented w ith the representations of various ffow'crs, 
beautifully combined, and formed of precious stones ; the whole 
of the ornaments arc also richly gilt. The a})artments of 
the zenana, which adjoin this building, are of white marble, 
ex(|uisitely carved, and inlaid with precious stones, in the 
style of the mosaic work at the Taj. These apartments were 
converted into a prison for Shah-jahan, during the latter part 
of his reign. The central room is a fountain, which jilays in, 
and also falls into a basin of wdnte marble, inlaid with the most 
beautiful designs, so that the water a})pears to fall upon brilliant 
flowers. 

The Noor-jahan burj, or turret of Noor-jahan, is of the same 
cxciuisitely carved marble, inlaid in a similar manner. In an 
apartment on the opposite side of the court the same style is 
preserved ; the w^ater here falls over an inlaid marble slab, which 
is placed slantifig in the side of the wall, and, being caught, 
springs up in a fountain. 

‘ Some wretches of Kuropeaii officers — to their disgrace be it 
said — made this beautiful room a cook-room ! and the ceiling, 
the fine marbles, and the inlaid work, are all one mass of black- 
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ness and defilement ! Perhaj)s they cooked the sQ’ar, the hog, tlie 

unclean beast, within the sleeping apartments of Noor-jahrin, 

the proud, the beautiful Sultana ! 

In this turret I took refuge for some time, from the heat of 
the noon-day sun. What visions of former times ))assed throiu!;h 
my brain ! IIow I pictured to myself the beautiful Empress, until 
her portrait was clear and well defined in my imagination : still, 
it bore an European impress. 1 had never entered the private 
apartments of any native lady of rank, and I longed to behold 
one of those women of whose beauty I had heard so much ; 1 
had seen two paintings of native women, who were very beauti- 
ful ; but the very fact that these women had been l)(‘held by 
European gentlemen, degraded them to a class respecting which 
1 had no curiosity. I was now in the deserted zenana of the 
mpst beautiful woman recorded in history ; and one whose talents 
and whose power over the Emperor, made her, in fact, the actual 
sovereign ; she governed the emi)ire from behind tlie parda. 
The descendants of Jahangeer, in their fallen greatness, were 
still at Delhi ; and I determined, if possible, to visit the ladies 
of the royal zenana now in existence. 

The zenana niasjid, a gem of beauty, is a small mos([ue, sacred 
to the ladies of the zenana, of pure white marble, beautifully 
carved, with three domes of the same white marble. 

The shlsha-mahal, or house of gla.ss, is both curious and 
elegant, although the material is principally pounded talc and 
looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, of which the walls in 
the interior arc divided into a thousand different panels, each 
of which is filled u[) with raised flowers in silver, gold, and 
colours, on a ground-work of tiny convex mirrors ! The idea 
it impresses on the mind is that of being inside some curiously 
worked and arched box, sP unhke is the apartment to a 
room! The roof reminds* you of the style of ceiling that pre- 
vailed during the time of Louis the XIV., anul resembles the 
ceilings at Versailles. Pounded mica has the effect of silver. 
Fronting the entrance, in the second room, arc three rows of 
niches for lights, *and below, standing forward a little, there ‘are 
more rows of marble niches for the same. From the top, the 
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water pours out, and falls in a broad sheet over the upper 
lii^hts, and is received below in a basin, from which it again 
pours forth in another fall over the lower row of lights, so that 
you see the lights burning behind the falling waters. The waters 
are then received in a fountain, which springs high and s])arkles 
in the glare, and then, running over a marble causeway, fills 
another beautifully carved white marble basin, from the centre 
of which sj)rings another fountain, which is in the first apart- 
ment. 

The lall j)etarah, or audience hall, is an immense hall, now 
used as an armoury. 

I have just returned from an expedition that has taken a mar- 
vellous hold of my fancy. Yesterday Mr. C said that, if 

I would promise to pay the Shisha-Mabal a visit, he would have 
it lighted uj) : the aj)artments are usually only lighted up to 
satisfy the curiosity of the Governor-general. I went with 
j)leasure ; the place was illuminated with hundreds of little 
lamps : there was not time to have the water raised from the 
river, or we should have seen the effect of the sheets of water 
pouring over and beyond the rows of lights in tlie marble 
niches. After viewing the ShTsha-Mahai, the effect of which 

was not as good as 1 had imagined it would be, Mr. C’ 

a>ked me if 1 should like to see the apartments under ground, 
in which the padshah and his family used to reside during the 
hot winds. We descended to viiwv these tykkanahs and the 
steam-baths belonging to them. Thence we went by the aid of 
lighted torches to view' a j)lace that made me shudder. An 
officer examining these subterranean passages some time ago, 
obsen-ed, that he was within the hdlf of a vault of an octagon 
shape, the other half was blocked up by a strong, but hastily 
formed wall. Tradition amongst the natives asserted, that w ithin 
the underground passages in the Port, was a vault in which 
people had been hanged and buried, but no one could say where 
this vault was to be found. 

The officer above-mentioned, wdth great toil and difficulty, 
cut through a wall eight feet in thivkneaSy anddbund himself in 
an inner vault of large dimensions, built of stone, with a high 
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and arched roof. Across tliis roof was a thick and carved 
beam of wood, with a hole in its centre, and a hook, sucli as 
is used for hanging; people. Below and directly under this hole 
in the beam, and in the centre of the vault, was a grave ; this 
grave he opened, and found the bangles (ornaments for tlie 
arms) of a woman. Such is the place I have just visited. Mv 
blood ran cold as I descended the steps,^ the torches burning 
dimly from the foulness of the air, and I thought of the poor 
creatures who might have entered these dismal passages, never 
to revisit the light of day. I crept from the passage through 
the hole which had been opened in the thick wall, and stood on 
the ransacked grave, or iierhajis graves of secret murder. 
Close to this vault is another of similar a])])carauce ; the thick- 
ness of the wall has baffled the patience of some person who 
has attemjjted to cut through it ; however, the offleers who were 
with me this evening say they will open it, as well as a place 
which they su|)pose leads to passages under the city. An old 
sergeant who has been here thirty yeajs, says he once went 
through those {)assages, but the entrance has sul).se(|uently been 
bricked up, and he cannot discover it : the ])lace wliich it is 
su|)poscd is the bloeked-up entrance, through wliieli lie passed, 
will, they say, be opened to-morrow. Having seen this spot 
of secret murder and burial, 1 can believe any ol the horrible 
histories recorded in the annals of the jiaikbabs : only imagine 
the entrance having been blocked up by a wall ehjhl feet in 
thickness ! 

Quitting th(' Fort, we drove to the "Paj : the moon was at the 
full, adding beauty to the beautiful ; the Taj looked like fairy 
frost-work, yet so stately and majestic. And this superb 
building — this wonder of the world — is the grave of a woman, 
whilst only a short distance •from it, is the vault of secret 
murder, — the grave also of <» woiiian ! What a contrast ! IJow' 
different the destiny of those two beings! The grave of the 
unknown and murdered one only just discovered amidst the 
dismal subterrancoMS pas.'-ages in the Fort : the grave oi the 
other bright and pure and beautiful in the calm moonlight. The 
damj), unwholesome air of the vaults is still in my throat ; we 
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were some time exploring and hunting for tlie passage, wliicli, 
they say, leads to the temple of an Hindoo, who lives in tlie 
Tripolia ; he will sidfer no one to enter his temple, and declares 
the devil is there in propria persona. 

When I retired to rest on my charpai, I found it difficult to 
drive away tlu‘ iancies that surrounded me. 

The walls of the Fort, and those buildings within it that ar^i 
of carved red freestone, were built by Akbar : the marble build- 
ings were erected by Shrdijahan. 

The seat of the padshah is an immense slab of black marble, 
the largest perhaps ever beheld ; it was broken in two by an 
earthquake. A Rura Bahadur, from this throne of the padshah, 
exclaimed, “ I have come, not to succi'cd Lord Auckland, but 
Akbar!” The convulsion of the earth, that split in two the 
throne of black marble, could not have astonished it more than 
this modest s[)ee(‘h — Allahu Akbar! 

In front, and on the other side of the court, is the seat of the 
vizier ; a slab of white marble. The seat on which the padshah 
used to sit to view the tights of the wild beasts in the court 
below, is one of great beauty ; the pillars and arches, of the most 
elegant workmanship, are beautifully carved ; the whole plain 
and light. 

The steam-baths are octagonal rooms below, with arched 
roofs; three of these rooms are of white marble, with inlaid 
marhle pavements ; and there is a ibuntain, from which hot 
water s|)rings up from a marble basin. 1'he baths in the 
apartments below' the palace, which most probably Indonged to 
the zenana, were broken up by the Marquis of Hastings: he 
committed this sacrilege on the past, to worship the rising 
sun ; for he sent the most beautiful of the marhle baths, with 
all its fretwork and inlaid flowers, to the Prince Regent, after- 
wards George the Fourth. 

Having thus (k’stroyed the beautv of the baths of the palace, 
the remaining marhle was afterwards sold on account of Govern- 
ment ; most happily, the auction brought soi^small a sum, it put 
a stoj) to further depredations. 

At sunrise, from the Bridge of Boats, nothing can be more 
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beautiful than the view up and down tlie river : there are an 
liundred domed bastions juttin.c; out from the iianks amid the 
gardens and residences of the nobles of former days : the Fort, 
with its marble buildings, peeping over the ramjiarts ; the custom 
bouse, and many other prominent objects ; form a magnificent 
tout ensemble. 
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CHAPTER XXXir. 


RKMARKABLK BUILDINGS AROUND AGRA. 

Tlio Ilouso of the Wuzcer — Tlio Jainma Masjid — 'I'omb of Jahrurara Begann^ — 
The 'fripolia — The Mahooknia Masjid — The Madrissa — I'Umad-od-Doidah 
Cheen-ke-Masjid — Ram Bajrh — ^>>ud Baj^^h — Si'cimdra — 'Die Chamber of 
Gold — Miriam /emanee — Kos Minars. 


1835, Frh . — The residence of tlie Wnzeer close u])on tlie 
Jumna, and without the walls of the Taj, is a house now in 
ruins, with a large garden containing the tombs of the Wuzeer 
of Shrihjahan and of his family. 

An Eastern writer says, “ He rendered the field flourishing 
and fruitful : he ])assed through lil'e with reputation and lustre ; 
and when he sank into the grave, a cloud of sorrow obscured 
the face of the empire.’' 

THE JAMMA M VSJII), 

Or great moscjue, was built by Jahanara, the favourite daughter 
of Shrdijahan and Arzamund Banoo. The ])rincess Jahanara (the 
Ornament of the World) was an unmarried lady, and devoted 
to religion. She is described as fourteen years of age when her 
father mounted the throne ; sensible, lively, generous, elegant 
in person, and accomplished in mind. iJer influence over her 
father was unhounded. ‘ ' . 

The Masjid is a fine mass of building of red carved granite; 
the court and fountains handsome. Idie three domes, with their 
peculiar adornments, arc beautifully formed ; tliey are inlaid 
witii red granite and white marble. This immense masjid is 
verv" liandsorne : over the doors are Arabic characters in black 
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and white marble, and the outside is ornamented with the same. 
Within it is ornamented with chrma and white marble. The 
workmanship cost five lakh, and the time it took in building was 
five years. The stones and marbles were sent from different 
Dependents as presents to the princess. The masjid was much 
shaken forty years ago by an earthquake, which also did injury 
To the Taj. 

The Jats from tlie Deccan, who were in Agra about ten years, 
despoiled this masjid : they were expelled by the Vukeel of the 
Delhi Padshah. There are three domes on the roof, and four 
burj at the corners. In the court of this mosque the sixtieth 
regiment of Native Infantry saw some fighting some thirty-three 
years since, and the old place certainly shows marks of hot 
work ; however, they succeeded in taking it. From the top of 
this masjid you have a good view of the city of Agra, with 
Akbar’s tomb at Secundra in the distance. This princess also 
made the garden called “ Bagh Zaarrai ” on the opposite bank 
of the Jumna. 

About one mile east of the city (of Delhi) is the tomb of the 
celebrated Jahanara Bcgani, eldest daugliter of the emperor 
Shrdijahan, no less famous for her wit, gallantry, and beauty, 
than for her filial attachment in undergoing a voluntary con- 
finement of ten years with her father in the castle of Agra. 
The tomb is of fine white marble, with a hollow' space at the top, 
which was formerly filled with earth and flowers. At the head 
of the grave is a tablet of white marble, with an inscription in 
black characters ; the slab is decorated at its corners with 
cornelians of different colours. I 

Lo ^ 

j A#j> ^ 

t 

In English thus.: 

Let no one scatter over my grave aught besides earth and verdure, for such 
is best befitting the sepulchre of one of an humble mind.” 
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On the margin, 

“'Flic perisliahle fakir, Jehanarai Hogani, daiijj;litcr to Slialijaiian, and disciple 
of tlie saints of Clieesty, in the year of tlie Mi jerah 109-1 


From the Delhi Gate of the Fort of Agra, which is grand and 
solid, but sadly disfigured by fanciful patterns in whitewash, 
you come to the Tripolia, so called from its three gates, i 
imagine, but it may be three any thing else. A low arcade of 
stone runs all round the area, and forms the Fort Bazar. It is 
built of red granite. 

The iMahookma Masjid beyond the wall is remarkable for its 
five domes ; it was built by Jahangeer, and is now used as a 
Company’s Godown (magazine of stores). 

1’he iMadrissa, a Afuhammadan College, erected two years ago 
by the Government, is a handsome building. 

IHE MAUSOLF.IM OF E TM \I)-OD-DOUI.AH. 

This tomb is situated on the opposite side of the Jumna : to 
arrive at it, you cross a bridge of boats. It is situated in a 
walled garden, to which there are four gateways of red granite 
ornamented with black and white marble. The building stands 
on a ([uadrangular terrace of white marhle, on each side of 
which is a marhle fountain. Hie tomb is of white marble 
inlaid with jirecious stones, and fretwork of the same material, 
both internally and externally. The roof is ornamented with 
four turrets and a sort of dome in the centre. 

Chaja Aiass, a native of Tartary, of ancient family, was raised 
to the rank of absolute Wuzeer by Jahangeer, under the title of 
Etinad-od-Doulah, after his marriage with his daughter, the 
beautiful Mher-ul-Nissa, the widows of Sher Afgan. The 
centre room in the tomb cpntaiies the sarcophagus of the 
Wu/eer and that of his wife, of yellow marble, carved. The 
walls of the room are of white marble, inlaid, the pavement ol 
the same. The ceiling is a mass of the most curious, the most 
elaborate workmanship in gold and silver, and coloured flowers, 
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raised in compartments. Wliat labour must have been bestowed 
on such a ceiling ! 1'bc eliect is rich, curious, and fairy-like. 
In one of the four apartments at the side is the tomb of his 
son, in another that of his daughter. The pavement is very 
handsome, of coloured and white marbles and precious stones, 
lapis lazuli, bloodstone, agate, &c. The place is quickly going 
Ho decay, no care whatever being taken of it further than to 
prevent any persons carrying off the marbles. The name of 
Etmad-od-Doulah is revered to this day in India, both on account 
of his own merits, and his being celebrated as the parent of the 
“ Sun of Women.’' 


THE ( IIEEN KE PADSHADANEE, KE MAS.HL), 

Or the mos(pie of the Princess of China, is on the same side of 
the river as the tomb of the Wuzeer, situated to the left of the 
Bridge of Boats. It is built directly U[)on the river. The 
effect of the reflection of the brilliant porcelain enamel witli 
which it is inlaid must have been most bcautilul in the clear 
stream below. The huilding consisted of the tomb itself, on 
each side of which was a rnasjid, and beyond each masjid was 
a biirj, as the natives call them, a pavilion or turret. These 
live buildings were all of the same bi'illiant enamel, like finely 
coloured porcelain — flowers in compartments, and Arabic inscrip- 
tions ovTr the arched doorways. The interior was ol the same 
work, mixed with much gold. As bits tall trom the ceiling the 
natives melt them and sell the gold. Within the tomb are 
some sarcophagi which have been completely destroyed by the 
gardeners, who live within the tomb and tic their bullocks to 
the graves ! ^Yhcn the sun shines on the outside ot the build- 
ing the remains of the jiorcelain dazzle the sight. The river 
flows by and washes the vvalls. A native boy ofl’ered to biing 
me some of his toys, bits of enamel which had lalleii from the 
roof ; but the father interposed, and rather c\ngrily prevented 
his showing them ; of course, on account ol the value ot the gold 
mixed up with the enamel. This place, they tell me, belongs 
to the Government, by whose order they say the ceilings h*a\e 
been sold to merchants in Agra, by which means the t\^o 
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mosques and the two burj have been ([uite destroyed. To whom 
this monument and mos(|ue belonged I could not discover. 
“ When he died and when the worms ate him I know not 
The Ram Bagh, adjoining this tomb, is a fine native garden, 
laid out, by the Empress Noor-jahan, in stone walks, terraces, 
tcmj)les, pavilions, and a building in the centre, on the side of 
the river. 

Invalids come here to reside for the benefit of their health ; I 
sat down under the sliade of the fine trees, and s])ent some of 
the hottest hours of mid-day, reading the history of the mighty 
dead, and pondering over the fallen greatness of former days. 
It was cool and pleasant, and the scene a gay one : the garden 
was filled with gaily-dressed Hindoos, who came to visit the ])lace 
during the fair that is annually held near the spot ; the fruit 
sells for about one thousand rupees a year. 

The Syud Bagh, a garden next to it, although in ruins, is a 
much finer one than the Ram Bagh : the pavilions on the river- 
side are remarkably beautiful, of richly-carved red granite ; it 
was laid out by — non mi rivordo. 

10 /// — yiy husband having arrived dak, with great delight 1 
accompanied him to visit the Fort, and displayed for his benefit 
all my recently-acquired knowledge, 

Si:CliM)R\. 

As the burial-place of Akbar Shrdi, this is the most interesting 
spot near Agra ; and 1 accei)ted an invitation to spend the day 
there with much ph'aMire. 11ie tomb is on the Delhi road, 
about seven miles from Agra ; we drove there in the early 
morning. It is situated in a fiiu! piece of ])ark-like ground, 
encom])asscd by a biLdi wall, filled with nol)le tices and fountains, 
— a (juadrangle of’ forty acie>. this enclosure there are tour 
gateways; the princi])al gat(;wav is ol' rt'd granite, richly eaiwc'd, 
inlaid with ornarifents in white marble, with inscriptions in the 
Persian character in black marble. The form of the gateway is 
reckoned very fim*, and likely to bi* durable. It is very 
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and tlic roof is ornamented by four shattererl xvhite .narble 
inmarcts, one at each angle, wliieli are all broken off about the 
centre ; this appears bke the effect of time or storm, but 1 have 
some idea tliat they were left in this unfinished state, for some 
particular reason. 

Having passed the gateway, you proceed to the mausoleum, 
, a magnificent pile of red granite, erected by Jahangeer in 
memory of his father ; the design of the building is most 
remarkable, and consists of a scries of terraces, rising one above 
the other, until finished by one of white marble ; all the arches 
of which are filled with lattice-work of different patterns. The 
terraces are ornamented with numberless small turrets, of the 
most beautiful shape; tiu'ir domes of white marble, with the 
exception of eight, which arc covered with enamelled porcelain. 
The sketch annexed was taken by Luted', a native artist at 
Agra ; it merely gives the outline of the buildimr. 

TIfi: SONMfl.A M\H\L. 

On entering the building, the first apartment into wliieh you 
are conducted is the sonahla mahal, or Chamber of Cold. The 
sides and ceiling ot this vaulted room are in compartments, 
ornamented witli dowers raised in gold, in silver, and enamel ; 
Arabic characters, in gold, are raised upon a blue ground ; and 
the ornaments are ot different coloured stones, and enamelled 
tiles, richly gilt. This chamber is thirty-four feet and a half 
square ; the conjectured height thirty feet. From this a low, 
vaulted, narrow j)assage leads to the vault containing the sar- 
coj)hagus, in whicli is deposited the remains of the mighty 
Akbar, covered ^^ith a ])lain marble slab, over wliich a lamp is 
kept continually burning. The tomb is seen as re|)reseiitcd by 
Luteef, of Agra, in his skefeh of the golden chamber, hut not 
quite so distinctly. ThJ length of the passage is thirty-five 
paces ; the scjuarc vault thirty-seven feet and ajialt. The huilding 
is of red granite, until you reach the upjier or marble terrace, 
which is four stories high ; in the inside of whieh is a beautiful 
court-yard, witUan arcade running round it. The pavement is 
of white and coloured marble, inlaid ; at each angle is a white 
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marble turret, and the whole is surrounded by a screen of the 
most exquisitely carved fretwork in white marble. This terrace 
is entirely open to the winds and the sun, having no roof. The 
cenotaph in the centre is of white marble, beautifully carved in 
flowers ; and inscribed in Persian characters are the “ Now 
Nubbey Nam,” the ninety-nine names or attributes of the Deity, 
from the KurYin. “ Verily there are ninety-nine names of God ; 
whoever remembers them shall enter into Paradise.” At the 
head of the monument is inscribed “ Alirdiu Akbar ! ” carved in 
the Persian character ; the whole is covered by a wretched 
chhappar or awning, which the old Muhammadan, who was in 
attendance, informed me was to protect the “ words of God ” 
from the rain ; had he not told me this, I should have thought 
it was intended to protect the tomb from the weather. 

A chiraghdanee (the place of a lamj)), of white marble, finely 
carved, stands at tlie head of the grave. It is a tomb worthy oi 
him who reposes beneath it. The unfortunate Einj)erors of Delhi ! 
shadows of royalty ! well may they look at the tomb of Akbar, 
and exclaim, “ My dead are better than your living h” 

The lower verandah of this building is immense ; you may 
judge of its cajiacity, when I mention, it was once used as a 
barrack, and lield a whole regiment of dragoons ! Tvn of the 
arches contain tombs ; in one of them are two monuments ol 
carved white marble ; on the larger of the two is this inscrij)- 
tion in Per>ian, — “ This is the grave of Aram Pauu.” The tomb 
of the infant daughter, Asalut Banu, is at the side, which is of 
plain, undccorated marble; on tlie toj) oi it is a hollow space, which 
used to he filled with milk. The followers of the prophet make 
a difference in the architecture of a tomb for a man or woman : 
on the slab of a man’s tomb a portion is raised and finished 
with stone, on which there is often an inscription ; the tomb ol 
a woman is hollowed out at th(^ top (otne few inches in depth, 
to receive earth, i;i which flowers are planted; and, for the 
water to run oft*, there is a small hole at the end. The first 
arckway on the left contains tlie grave of Shuker Nisa Pegam, 
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another of the (laughters of tlic Emperor ; the pavement is 
inlaid, and the tomb of carved white marble. Tbe second arch- 
way contains the tomb of Sultan Banu, in the same style as the 
former ; the screens in front of the arches are of exapiisite open- 
work in white marble. 

The daughters of the Emjieror were destined to remain single, 
.there being no prince worthy of alliance with the family of 
Akbar. Jahangeer married the dodh Baee, the daughter of Rao 
Sing of Bikaner ; she was the mother of Shrihjaban ; her tomb 
is at Secundra. The natives call the garden Bibishtabad, or the 
Paradi.sc. The Government keep this noble tomb in repair. 

Our tents having been pitched under one of tbe fine trees in 
the garden, we jiartook of a most luxurious tillin ; and the wine, 
which was iced to perfection, proved very acceptable after the 
fatigues of the day. 

In the cool of the evening we visited tbe tomb of Miriam 
Zumanee, one of the wives of Akbar: it is a large building of 
carved red granite, half a mile from the Emperor's monument. 
Tlie sarcophagus is below ; the cenotaph, of plain wliite marble, 
above in the open air; and the structure is ornamented with 
turrets of red granite. The whole is rapidly falling to decay. 

Driving to Secundra, \ observed two of the Kos Minar, w liich 
were erected by Akbar, at a distance of e\er\ two miles on the 
road from Agra to Delhi ; one of them was in a very perfect 
state of preservation. As they will be mentioned hereafter, 1 
will close this account of a j)lea^ant day in the East. 
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REVELATIONS OF LIFE IN THE ZENANA. 

“ WUOEVLR HATH (JIVEN IIIS HEART TO A HI'.LOVr.n ORJ U T, HATH PUT Ills 
BP. VRD INTO THi; HANDS OP AN’OTMPr'.” 

Invitation to Klias^un^e — Kutcliowra — ‘'rho Zenana — \ Tinioorion Princess — ^ 
Opiinn-catini? — Native Dishes — The Kveninj^ Party — The heautiful Pe^rani 
— Musahnanl Attire and Ornaments. — 'I'iniur-lnng — Gold and Sdver Heds — 
Atrof valiou^ sorts — Peil’mneol’ tlie Body of the Prophet — Dye for the Hands 
and Feet — Ghurees. 


Fob. — Khas 2 :uniz:e, the residen(‘e of iny friend C olonel 
(hirdner, is sixty miles from Airra : he wrote to me exi)rc\ssin!:i^ a 
wi'-h that I should visit him, and rei^rettim; he was too unwell 
to meet me at Agra, and conduct me to his house. I was 
delighted to accept the invitation, i)articularly at this time, as 
he informed me a marriage was to take place in his family 
which might interest me. 

His grand-daughter, Susan Ciardner, was on the eve of mar- 
riage with one of the princes of Delhi, and lie wished me to 
witness the ceremony. 1 was also invited to jiay a visit rn 
route to his son, Mr. James Ciardner, who was married to a 
niece of the reigning emperor, Akbar Shah. 

Was not this delightful ? All ’my dreams in the Turret of 
Noor-rnahal were to he turned into feality. I was to have an 
opportunity of vidwing life in the /enana, of seeing the native 
ladies of the Fiast, women of high rank, in the seclusion of their 
own apartments, in private life : and although the emperors 
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of Delhi have fallen from their higli estate, they and their 
descendants are nevertheless Tinioorians and descendants of 
Akbar Shah. 

I know of no Eurotiean lady hut myself, with the exception 
of one, who has ever had an ojiportunity of becoinin^r intimate 
with native ladies of rank ; and as she had also an invitation to 
• the wedding we agreed to go together. 

21^^. — We started dak for Kutchowra, the residence of Mr. 
James Gardner. This is not that Kiitcliowra which yearly used 
to bring such treasure into the Company’s coffers in boat-loads 
of cotton ; but that Kutchowra which stopped and fouglit Lord 
Lake, and killed the famous Major Nairn of tiger-killing memory. 

We arrived at noon the next day ; Mr. James Gardner, whom 
I had never seen before, received us with much pleasure ; his 
countenance reminded me of his father, whom, in manner, he 
greatly resembled ; he was dressed in handsome native attire, a 
costume he usually wore. 

His grounds contain two houses; the outer one, in wliich lie 
receives visitors and transacts business, and the second, within 
four w^alls, which is sacred to the Begam, and has its entrance 
guarded night and day. 

Mr. James Gardner married Nuwab Miilka Hurnanee Begam, 
the niece of the emperor Akbar ShTih, and daughter of Mirza 
Suliman Shekd (the brother of the present emperor), who lives 
at Agra. 

I was taken to the zenana gates, when three very fine 
children, the two sons and a daughter of Mr. .James Gardner, 
and the princess, in their gay native dresses of silk and satin, 
embroidered in gold and silver, ran out to see the new 
arrival. They were elegant little creatures, and gave promise 
of being remarkably handsoilie. 1 w\as sur|)rised to see tlie 
little girl at liberty, but wvas informed that girls are not shut 
up until they are about six years old, until wliicli time they are 
allowed to run about, play with the boys, and enjoy their freedom. 
Quitting the palanijuins, we walked across the court to the 
entrance of the /enana ; there we took oti our shoes andffelt 
them, it being a point of eti(iuettc not to appear in shoes in the 
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presence of a superior ; so much so, that Mr. Gardner himself 
was never guilty of the indecorum of wearing shoes or slijipers 
in the i)resencc of his wife. 

The Begain was sitting on a charpal when we entered the 

apartment; when Mrs. B presented me as the friend of 

Col. Gardner, she shook hands with me, and said, “ How do you 
do, kiirow ?” — tliis was all the English she could s[)eak. The ^ 
Begam appeared ill and languid : perhai)s the languor was the 
effect of 0 })ium. 1 had heard so mueli of Mulka’s wonderful 

beauty, that I felt disappointed ; her long black and shining hah’, 
divided in front, hung down on both sides of her face as low as 
her bosom, while the rest of her hair, plaited behind, hung down 
her back in a long tail. 

Her dress consisted of silk pajamas (full trowsers), over 
whi(‘h she wore a pair of Indian shawls, and ornaments of 
jevelleiy were on lier hands and arms, lin passtnif^ be it said 
that l(uHrs in the East never wear petticoats, hut full pajamas: 
the ayhas, who attend on English ladies in the capacity of ladies’ 
maids, wear the petticoat ; but it is a sign of servitude, and 
onlv worn to satisfy the ideal deliea(‘y of English ladies, 
who dislike to see a female servant without a jiettieoat. Idie 
moment an avha (puts Iut mistress, and goes into her own 
house, she puli> off the petticoat as a us(‘l(‘ss iiu’umhranee, 
and a])pears in the native trowsers which she always wears 
beneath it. 

The room in which the Begam receiva'd us was the one in 
which slie usually slept; the door was covered with a white 
cloth. She was sitting on a charjmi (a native bed) ; and as the 
natives never use furniture, of course there was none in the 
room. 

Two or three female attendants Stood by her side, fanning her 
with large feather fans ; the others drove away the moscjuitoes 
and dies with chaunris mad(' of peacocks’ feathers, which are 
appendages of royalty. 

Some opium was brought to her ; she took a great bit of it 
herself, and put a small bit, the si/e of half a ixa, into the 
mouth of each of her young children ; she eats much o|)ium 
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daily, and gives it to her children until tliey are about six 
years old. 

Native ladies, when questioned on the subject, say, “ It keeps 
them from taking cold ; it is the custom ; tliat is enough, it is 
the custom.” 

If* a native lady wish to keei) reputation for beauty, 

•she should not allow herself to be seen under the effect of opium 
by daylight. 

When the Princess dismissed us from her jiresence, she invited 

us to pay her a visit in the evening ; x\Irs. , with whom 

she was very intimate, and to whom she was very partial, said, 

“ I trust, Mulka Begarn, since we are to olxyv your commands, 
and pay }ou a v’’isit this evening, you wall put on all your orna- 
ments, and make yourself look beautiful.” The Regain laughed, 
and said she would do so. On our quitting the aj)artments, she 
exclaimed, Ah ! you English ladies, with your white faces, you 
run about where you will, like dolls, and arc so happy !” From 
which speech I conjecture the princess dislikes the confinement 
of the lour walls. She always sjiokc urdn (/aban-i-iirdfi), the 
court language, which is Hindostanee, intermixed largely with 
Persian; her manners were very |)leasing and very ladylike. So 
much for the fir>t sight of the Frincess ]\[ulka Begarn. 

The history T heard in the zenana is as follows : Mulka Begarn, 
the wife of Mirza Selim, the brother of Akbar Shrdi, was on a 
visit to her sister, the beautiful Queen of Oude ; his Majesty 
fell in love with INfulka, and detained her against her will in the 
|)alace ; Col. Cardner, indignant at the conduct of the King, 
brought Mulka from Luciiow, and placed her in his own zenana, 
under the care of his owai Begarn. Marriages are generally 
dependant on gcograjihic'al position ; the opportunity Afr. James 
Gardner had of seeing the Prhicess, added to her extreme beauty, 
and the romance of the aliair, was more than he could withstand ; 
he carried her off from the zenana. Col. Gardner was extremely 
angry, and refused to see or communicate w ith his son ; they 
lived in the jungle for nearly two years. One day, Mr. James 
Ciardner, w ho ha*d tried every method to induce his father fo be 
reconciled to him in vain, seeing him in a boat, swam after him, 
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and vowed, unless Col. Gardner would take him into tlie boat, 
he would perish : Colonel Gardner remained unmoved, until, 
seeing his son exhausted, and on the ])oint of sinking, paternal 
feelings trium})hed; he put forth Ids hand, and saved him. 
‘‘ Whatever a man does who is afflicted with love, he is to be 
excused for it 

“ Durd islik-e kuslildu’um ki m ’ ))iirs 
Zaliir hijri't* cliushuhi'uni ki ni ’ |)iui» ” 

“ Hum ne dil siuuim ko dya 
Phir kissee ko kya ^ ” 

** I have felt the pain of love, ask not of whom : 

I have felt the pan^s of alxsence, ask not of vshom : ” 

** I have given my heart to my beloved, 

What is that to another T’ 

Mulka was divorced from xMirza Selim, and legally married to 
her present husband. We dined with Mr. Gardner in the outer 
house ; the dinner was of native dishes, which were most 
excellent. During the repast, two dishes were sent over from 
the llegam, in compliment to her guests, which I was |)articularly 
de>ired to taste, as the Timoorian ladies pride themselves on their 
cookery, and on particular occasions will suj)erintend the making 
of the dishes themselves; these dishes were so V(‘ry unlike, and 
so superior to any food I liad ev(‘r tasted, that I never tailed 
afterwards to jiartake of any dish whcai it was brought to me, 
with the mysterious whispea*, “ It came from within.’' It would 
be incorrect to .say, “ The Ik^gam has sent it “It came fioni 
within,” being perfectly undei>>tood by the initiated. 

In the evening we returned to the zenana, and w’(*re ushered 
into a long and large apaiiment, su|)ported down the centre by 
eight double pillars of handsoini!! nativ^i, architecture. The door 
of the room was .covered with white cloth ; sev(‘ral lain])S ol 
brass (chiragh-dans) were [daced upon the ground, each stand 
holding, perha|)s, one hundred small lamps. In the centre ol 
the room a carjiet was spread, and upon that the gaddi and 
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pillows for the Begam ; the gaddl or throne of the sovereign is 
a long round pillow, which is placed behind the bach for siij)port, 
and two smaller at the sides for the knees ; tliey are placed iij)on 
a small carpet of velvet, or of kimkhwrib (cloti\ of gold) ; the 
whole richly embroidered and superbly fringed with gold. Seats 
of the same description, but plain and unornamented, were 
•provided for the visitors. A short time after our arrival, Mulka 
Begam entered the room, looking like a dazzling apparition ; 
you could not sec her face, she having drawn her dopatta (veil) 
over it ; her movements were graceful, and the magnificence and 
elegance of her drapery were surprising to tlie eye of a European. 

She seated herself on the gaddi, and throwing her dopatta 
partly ofl' her face, conversed with us. How beautiful she 
looked! how very beautiful! Her animated countenance was 
constantly varying, and her dark eyes struck tire when a joyous 
thought crossed her mind. The languor of the morning had 
disappeared ; by lamplight she was a different creature ; and I 
felt no surprise when I remembered the wondrous tales told 
by the men of the beauty of Eastern women. Mulka walks 
very gracefully, and is as straight as an aiTow. In Europe, how 
rarely — how very rarely does a woman walk grace! ully ! bound 
up in stays, the body is as still as a lobster in its shell ; that 
snakc-like, undulating movement, — the i)oetry of motion — 
is lost, destroyed by the stitfness of the waist and hip, which 
imj)edes the free movement of the limbs. A lady in European 
attire gives me the idea of a German mannikin ; an Asiatic, 
in her flowing drapery, recalls the statues ot antiquity. 

1 had heard of iMulka's beauty long ere 1 beheld her, and she 
was described to me as the loveliest creature in existence. I lei 
eyes, which are very long, large, and dark, ai*e remarkably line, 
and appeared still larger from being darkened on the edges ot 
the eyelids with soorma*: Miatives compare the shape ot a tine 
eye to a mango when cut o|)en. Her forehead is vei} line, hei 
nose delicate, and remarkably beautiful, —so finely chiselled , 
her mouth appeared less beautilul, the lips being lathei thin. 
According to the custom ot married women in the East, hei 
^ ^h were blackened, and the inside of her lips also, with missee 
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(antimony) ; which has a peculiarly disagreeable appearance to 
iny eye, and may therefore have made me think the lower part 
of her countenance less jierfectly lovely than the upper : in the 
eye of a native, this ajiplication of missee adds to beauty. Her 
figure is tall and commanding; her hair jet black, very long 
and straight ; her hands and arms are lovely, very lovely. 

On the cloth before Mulka were many glass dishes, tilled witlv 
sweetmeats, which were offered to the company, with tea and 
coffee, by her attendants. Mulka partook of the coffee ; her 
hoo(p"i was at her side, which she smoked now and then ; she 
offered her own hooijii to me, as a mark of favour. A superior 
or eipial has her hoo(pi in attendance, whilst the bindah khana 
furnishes several for the inferior visitors. Mrs. Valentine 
Gardner, the wife of Colonel Gardner’s brother, was of the 
party; she lives with the Begam. 

Mulka’s dress was extremely elegant, the most becoming 
attire imaginable. A Musalmani wears only four garments ; — 

Firstlv, the angiya : a boddice, which fits tight to the bosom, 
and has short sleeves ; it is made of silk gair/e, profusely 
ornamented, 

Secondlv, the kurti : a sort of loose body, without sleeves, 
which comes down to the hips ; it is made of net, (*rape, or 
gauze, and liighly ornamented. 

Thirdly, j)ajamas : of gold or crimson brocade, or richly-figured 
silk ; made tight at the waist, hut gradually expanding until they 
reach the feet, much after the fashion of a fan, where they 
measure eight yards eight inches ! a gold border finishes tlu‘ 
Irowser. 

Fourthly, the dopatta : which is the most graceful and purely 
feminine attire in the world ; it is of white transjiarent gau/.e, 
embroidered with gold, and trimlned with gold at the ends, 
which have also a deep fringe of gokt and silver. 

The dopatta is so transparent it hides not ; it merely veils 
the form, adding beauty to the beautiful, by its soft and cloud- 
like folds. The jewellery sparkles beneath it; and the outline ol 
it.s drapery is continually changing according to the movements 
or cofjuetry of the wearer. Such was the attire of the iVinei'ss! 
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Her head was covered with ])carls and ))recious stones, most 
gracefully arranged : from the throat to the waist was a succes- 
sion of strings of large pearls and precious stones ; her arms 
and hands were covered with armlets, bracelets, and rings innu- 
merable. Her delicate and uncovered feet were each decorated 
with two large circular anklets composed of gold and prec'ious 
stones, and golden rings were on lier toes. In her nose she wore 
a n’hut, a large thin gold ring, on which was strung two large 
pearls, with a ruby between them. A nose-ring is a love token, 
and is always ])resented by the bridegroom to the brid(‘. No 
single woman is allowed to wear one. 

In her youth Mulka learned to read and write in Persian, but 
since her marriage has neglected it. Music is considered dis- 
graceful for a lady of rank, dancing the same — such tilings are 
left to nacli women. Mulka made empiii’ies concerning the 
education of young ladies in England ; and on hearing how 
many hours were devoted to tlie piano, singing, and dancing, 
she expressed her sur[)rise, considering such nach-like accom- 
plishments degrading. 

A native gentleman, describing the points ol beauty in a 
woman, thus expressed himself: 

“Bara bara nak, bara bara ankh, miinh jaisa cliand, khub 
bhari aisa.” A very very large nose, very very large eyes, 
a face like the moon; very very portly, thus! stretching 
out his arms as ii they could not at their lullest extent encircle 
the mass of beauty be was describing ! 

Wlicn a woman’s movements are considered peculiaih giacc- 
ful, it is often remarked, “ She walks like a goose, oi a 
drunken elephant.” “ One must behold Laili with the eyes ol 
Majnun h” 

Mr. Gardner has a fine estate at'Kutchowra, with an uidigo 
plantation; his cstahlislunenf is very lar-e, and completely 
native. I iina^dnc l.o is i^reatly assisted in Uie management of 
his estate by the advice of the Bcgam : witli the c.xccption of 
this, she appears to liavc little to amuse her. Hei women, sit 
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round her working, and she gives directions for her dresses. 
Eating opium and sleeping appear to occupy much of her time. 
Sometimes her slaves will bring the silver degchas and handis 
(small caldrons and cooking jiots) to her, and, guided by her 
instructions, will prepare some highly-esteemed dish, over char- 
coal in a little moveahle tire-j)lace, called an angethi. 

Her husband, who is very jiroud of her, often speaks of her „ 
being a descendant ol‘ Timur the Tartar. 1'imurlane, as we call 
him, which is a corruption of Timurlung, or the lame Timur ; 
lie was a shepherd, and as be sat on the mountain one day 
watching his flocks, a fakir came up, who, striking him on the 
leg, said, “ Arise, and be King of the World.” He did so, but 
was lame ever after from the blow. The Timoorians are 
remarkable for their long, large, and fine eyes. English dresses 
are very unbecoming, both to Euro])eans and Asiatics. A 
Musulmani lady is a horror in an English dress ; but an Eng- 
lish woman is greatly improved by wearing a native one, the 
attire itself is so elegant, so feminine, and so graceful. 

Mr. (hirdner gave me a room within the lour walls of the 
zenana, ^^hich alforded me an excellent opiiortunity of seeing 
native life. At firht the strong scent of atr of roses was (|uite 
overpowering, absolutely disagreeable, until I became reconciled 
to it by habit. 

The Muhammadans, both male and female, are extremely 
fond of perfumes of every sort and (lescri])tion ; and the ([uan- 
tity of atr of roses, atr of jasmine, atr of khas-khas, &c., that 
the ladies in a zenana |>ut u|)on their garments is ([uite over- 
powering. 

The pro]»het approved of scents: Next to women he liked 
horses, and next to horses perfumes.” Ja’bir-bin-Samurah 
said, I })erformed noon-day prayer with his majesty ; after that, 
he came out of the masjid ; and some children came before 
him, and he rubbed their cheeks in a most kind manner with 
his blessed hand, one after another. Then his majesty touched 
rnw cheek, and I smelt so sweet a smell from it, that you might 
say he had just taken it out of a j)ot of perfumes.” 

Mulka Hegam, and all the females in attendance on her, 
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stained tlieir hands and feet with rnenhdi. Aa’yesliali said 
Verily, a woman said, ‘ O prophet of God! reeeive rny obe- 
dience.’ He said, ‘I will not receive yonr profession, until 
you alter the palms of your hands ; that is, colour tliem witli 
hiiiil ; for without it one might say they were the hands of 
tearing animals.’ ” Aa’yeshah said, “ iV woman from behind a 
•curtain made a sign of liaving a letter ; and liis liiglmess drew 
away his hand and said, ‘ 1 do not know whether this is the 
hand of a man or a woman.’ The woman said, ‘It is a 

woman’s.’ His liiglmess said, ‘Were you a woman, verily 
you would change the colour of your nails with hina.’ ” 

To the slave girls T was myself an object of curiosity. They 
are never allowed to go beyond the four walls, and the arrival of 
an English lady was a novelty. I could never dress myself hut 
half a dozen were slily peeping in from eveiy coiaier of the 
pardas (screens), and their astonishment at the number and 
sha])C of the garments worn by a European was unbounded ! 

Ladies of rank are accustomed to he put to sleep by a slave 
who relates some fairy tale. To he able to invent and relate 
some romantic or hobgoblin adventure, in an agreeable manner, 
is a valuable a(*com[)lishment. I have often heard the mono- 
tonous tone with which women of this description lulled the 
Eegam to sleep. To invent and relate stories and iahlcs is the 
only employment of the^e ))ersons. The male slaves put their 
masters to sleep in the .same I'ashion. 

Native beds (charpai) are about one toot high trom the 
ground ; people of rank have the feet ot these couches covered 
with thick plates of gold or silver, which is handsomely embossed 
wdth flowers. A less expemsive, hut still a very pretty sort, are 
of Bareilly wairk, in coloured dowers^ some aie merely painted 
red, green, or yellow ; and those used by tlic poor are ot plain 
mango w'ood. From the’lhghcst to the lowest the shape is all 
the same, the difl’erence is in the material and llie workmanship ; 
no posts, no curtains. The seat of the bed is tormed ot ncwai 
(Imoad cotton tape), skillully "interlaced, drawn u[) tight as a 
ym-head, but perfectly elastic. It is the most luxurious couch 
^ginable, and a person accustomed to the charpai ot India 
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^Mll s|)(.'n(l inan\ a restless ere he c’aii slei’j) with eoinloit 

on an Kni^lisli bed. 

A Ahisalinanl lady will marry an lMii;lish i^entlc’man, lint she 
will not ])ermit him to bc' jiresioit dnrinu’ the time ot meals. 
Mr. (jardiu’r and Mnika have tlnc’e ehildren, two hoys and a 
!j;irl , they are remarkably handsome, intcdliLcent ehildren, and 
aji])eai(‘d as Lia\ and liapjiy as jiossihle. They always wore rich’ 
native dresses,— a most liec'omim;' st\ l(' of attire. '^Fhe name' ni 
the eldest is Snlnnan, tiu' se(‘ond is William Liniueus, and the 
little u'irl is called Noshalia In'^am 

W Ik’II I retired to my eharpai, my di'eams weio hannt(‘d h\ 
v isions of tiu’ spk'ndoiir of tla' Timooi ians in former da\ s , tiu’ 
palai'c at Airra, and the heantihil Ik'irain with wliom 1 had 
spent the ewanna 

'2l\riL — Mr (iardner proposed a ehlta or eheeta hunt- he 
had a line himtiim K'opard : wv weiil onl to look lor anU'lopc's ; 
the (la\^ was \c‘ry hot. wc' had no su('e('ss, mid ritniiK’d \'ei'\ 

nnich lau’aed , Mi’s. \\ was laid iij) in eonsiapienci' with an 

a-aiK' There' was a riiu' ek’phant at Kntchowra,a yreat lunnher 
ot hor^i’^, and a lew doe's 

1'lie next mornine I spmit an honi with tlic' l)eeani, and took 
lea\(' ot lu'i' , it is ditiienlt to find lu r awakiy she sk‘e)>s so mneh 
ii'om opium It yon call on a nati\(’ lad\,and she doc's not wisii 
to i‘ec('i\e a xi^itor, the attendants alwa\s say, ‘^Tlu' lad\ is 
a-k‘ep. — ('(jiiixalent to Not at home. Sometimes she einplo\-> 
liei'^elf in needle-work, and hc'r attc'ndants sit around, and la t 
knrtis lor her on a "ort ot (mdiroidery Irame 

It ma\ lie as well to remai’k, that the opium ei\i'n ])\ tlu' 
lieeain to her children was rc'inarkahiy line and pure, ei’own in 
her own eardem, and eolleeted dad\ Iroiii incisions made’ in the' 
pod ot the deep red pop|)\' 

On m\ de‘j)artni'(\ the’ lieeam pre.s'ented me' with a heautitnll\ 

( mhroiderc’d hatiSa fa small hairi Inll of spiees , it was hiahl\ 
ornanK'nte'd, and emhroide'ix'd m irold and sii\t'r, intc'rwoveii 
w dll colonred he a(k 

She wished me to put on ehnre'es, which are liraee'le ts inadeM)! 
,s('iiliiuf-inij\ ornamented wilh heads. the'\ ai e* exti'e'ineiy prettv. 
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l>-t ot little vuli.e. J coiisi.nu.il, a,„| tl.e ,.l„„vc.s wev put ,„i 
iM tliisiiiaiiiicr: iicliuivc,lmvini;l,(.cii c-i.l open esith a hot h,„u. 
il was licalcd over a charc.ml fire, opened a little - jnst enoirdi to 
allow it to pass over the arm, it was then closed, and tlu^exo 
ends were nnited hy l.einy tonehed uith a hot knife. I u,,,,. 
these ehnrees initil they broke and .hopped otk, in meinoM 
•ol iny fii’st visit to the zciiriiKi. 
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LIFE IN THE ZENANA, AND CHITA MCNTINC. 

“ TE\ nUllWLSll MAY ST,EE1' UNDER THE. S\ME lU.ANKIT, RUT TWO KINDS 
( \NNOT EXIST IN ONE K1N(.1)0\I 

“ \ CON'l EMPOU \R\ WIFI ,,'l IlOUDII A IIOORI, IS WOR^E THAN A SHE DIVIE*.’ 

Plunility of Wi\ (‘s— Iiitri«rucs and Hatred — Arrival at Kliasjrim<re — 'I'I h' Tour 
Walls — Arwari Sliootmi; — The Putli-nrieh — d'hc JiViiX'—Introdiietion to 
Colonel (lardner’s Beifani — I'ho Morning Star — The lAening Star— 'Phe 
Nawal) of ('ainbay — d'lu* beautiful Cardens — 'Die Para Deri — Kattler — 
Chitii Hunting- Antelopi-s — 'I'he sulky ('hit a — Heera Sing— Chita Hunting 
attended by nativt' Ladies. 

1835, Feh. — W licit a woman of rank marries, two female slaves 
arc given with her, who are also the wives of her hushand : 
this is so completely a custom it is never omitted : nevertheless, 
“The very voice of a rival wife is intolerable 

A number of women are considered to add to a man’s dignity : 
they add to his misery most decidedly. This custom being more 
honoured in the breach than the observance, was not jiiit in 
force at the marriage of Mr. (Jardiu'r with Mulka Begain. “ The 
malice of a fellow-wife is notorious h” It would only be sur- 
prising if such were not the case. “ A contem])orary wife is 
intolerable, even in cfligy In native life the greatest misi'ry 
is produced from a jilurality of wives : thev, very naturally, hate 
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each other most cordially, and quarrel all day. The children, 
also, from their cradles are taught to hate the children of the 
other wives ; nevertheless, the following extract proves, that 
she is considered a wife worthy of praise, who loves the 
offspring of her husband and another woman : — 

“ A woman may be married by four ([ualifications ; one, on 
• account of her money ; anotlier, on account of the nobility of 
her pedigree ; another, on account of her beauty ; the fourth, 
on account of her faith : therefore, look out for a religious 
woman ; but if you do it from any other consideration, may 
your hands be rubbed in dirt.’' — ‘‘The world and all things in 
it are valuable ; but the most valuable thing in the world is a 
virtuous woman.” — “The best women, that ride on camels, I 
mean the women of Arabia, are the virtuous of the Koreish ; 
they are the most aftectionatc to infants, whether they be their 
own or their husband’s by other women ; and they are the most 
careful of their husband’s i)roperty.” The proverb is at variance 
with the opinion of the prophet, since the tormer asserts, 
“ A contemporary wife may be good, but her child is bad I” 
As the means of power over their husbands, native women 
value their children very much, and are miseiable if they have 
none. 

A zenana is a place ol intrigue, and those who live wathin 
four walls cannot jiursue a straight tiath : how can it be othci- 
wisc, where so many conflicting passions are called forth ? If 
a man make a jircsent to one wife, he must make a siniilai 
offering to all the rest, to ])reserve ))cace and quietness. The 
wives must have seiiarate houses or apartments ; were it not so, 
they would agree as well as caged tigers. The kurTin permits 
a Musalrnan to have /oio* wives ; the proverb says, “The man 
is happy who has no she goilt V’ Ataa records, that the pro- 
phet had nine wives ; and* from Satiah, who was the last of them 
who died, he wished to be divorced ; but she* said, “Keep me 
with your wives, and do not divorce me, peradventure I may 
be of the number of your wives in paradise. 
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Some authorities assert, that the prophet had eighteen wives : 
Atc\a only mentions nine. To recompense his warlike followers 
for allowing them only four wives each, he gives them the 
mutah marriage for any period they may choose with the wives 
of their enemies taken in battle. 

In the beginning of Islam, the followers of the prophet, the 
shi’as were allowed to marry for a limited time ; this tempo- ' 
rary marriage was called mutah. “ Verily the prophet pro- 
hibited, on the day of the battle of Khaiber, a mutah marriage, 
which is for a fixed time, and he forbade the eating of the flesh 
of the domestic ass.’’ “ His highness permitted, in the year in 
which he went to Awtas, niutrdi for three days ; after which he 
forbade it.” At length a revelation came down which rendered 
every connexion of the sort unlawlul for th(‘ faithful, “except- 
ing the captives which their right hands possess.” 

If a woman of high rank and consc(|uence lias no heir, this 
farce is often played. The lady apjiears to expect one ; she is 
fattened up in the same curious manner in which they fatten 
their horses : five or six low caste women, who really expect 
children about the same time, are secreted in the zenana: when 
one of them is delivered of a son, the Begam takes it, the farce 
of an accouchement is acted, and the child is produced as the 
heir ; the real mamma has 500 rupees (£50) given her, — and per- 
haps a dose of poison to secure her sik'uce. 

The father of Mulka Jkgam, the llu/ur Mirza Suliman 
Sheko, the brother of the present Emperor of Delhi, resides at 
Agra, on a pension from Government ; he has children innume- 
rable, all young princes and princesses ; there are, it is said, some 
forty of his children now alive, proud and poor. By iMulka’s 
first marriage with Mirza Selim, the second son of the present 
King of Delhi, she had three children. The first wife of the 
King of Oude is a sister of Mulka’s; and is reckoned more 
beautiful than evefi Mulka luTsclf. 

24/A. — We drove over to Khasgunge, Colonel Gardner’s 
residence, thirteen miles, over roads that were hardly jiassable. 
On Our arrival, we found our dear friend seated on the steps in 
front of hi.s house, with many gentlemen, both English and 
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native, around him. I thought 1 liad never seen so dignified 
and graceful a person ; he was dressed in a Inbada of red figured 
Indian shawl, tlie rest of the dress was English, but the style of 
the lubada was particularly good, and suited to an old man; his 
half brotlier, Mr. Valentine Gardner, was with him, also an old 
nawab from Cambay. 

• Colonel Gardner has a fine estate at Khasgunge ; the outer 
house is dedicated to his friends and Englisli acquaintance ; 
within four high walls is the hara-deri, or pavilion, in the centre 
of the zenana gardens, in which his hegarn resides. 

Apartments were given to my husband and me in the outer 
house, where the English visitors resided. The dinners at first 
consisted of European, as well as native dishes; hut the latter 
were so excellent, I soon found it impossible to partake of dishes 
dressed after the English fashion ; and as all the guests were of 
the same opinion. Colonel Gardner had the kindness to banish 
European dishes from the table. 

1 must not forget to mention the arwarl fish, the finest and 
most delicious I ever tasted ; the Kala-naddi is famed for its 
arwarl, a sort of mullet ; the fish delights to bask in the sun, 
floating on the surface of the water. Colonel Gardner kept two 
shikarees (native sportsmen), for the pui*pose of shooting these 
fish ; one man fired, and the other instantly plunged into the 
water, and brought out the fish that were killed or stunned. 
The Musalmans object to eating fish having no scales ; sucli fish 
was also forbidden to the Jews. 

In the evening, the native mimics came to perform before us ; 
they imitated Europeans very well, and mimicked the gentlemen 
of the party. A putll-nach was afterwards brought forward ; I 
was surprised to see the natives, young and old, so eager and 
fond of this absurdity, until Colonel Gardner said, “The natives 
are madly fond of this putll-nach ; indeed, it is all tlie English 
have left them of their former glory. You l^ee, represented by 
puppets, Shahjahan and all his Court and Durbar: one puppet 
brought forward, and the manager, wliilst it bows to ’the 
cnee, relates the whole history of the minister whom it 
*.senls ; giving a true account of his pedigree, riches, 
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inriucnce, &c. At this moment, standing behind my chair, at a 
salary of four rupees a month, is the lineal descendant of one of 
the first lords in the C'ourt of Shalijahan. The managers of the 
show mix up infinite wit with their relation of events, and 
sarcasms on the English.” 

After tliis explanation, I could see the reason of the fondness 
of the old natives for this puppet-show, which before, in my • 
ignorance, 1 had not comprehended. One by one every puppet 
is brought Ibrward, and its history recounted. This evening 
fatigued me a good deal ; we sat under the verandah to see the 
sights, tlie glare of the torches was painful to my eyes, and the 
noise made my head ache. 

27th . — A lynx (the caracal), the proi)erty of Colonel Gardner, 
a most extraordinary looking beast, killed a goa samp : 1 was 
told, the animal catches crows by s[)ringin lt several feet into the 
air after them as they rise from the ground. 

The cheeta, or chlta, (hunting leo})ard), killed two antelopes : 
some nach girls danced and sang in the evening, and thus 
closed the day. 

Mv hiLsband, who had accompanied me to Khasgimge, now 
took leave of Colonel (iardner, and returned to Allahabad, 
leaving me with our dear friend to witness the Muhammadan 
marriage ceremonies. iMy husband (|uitted us with regret, being 
obliged to depart on account of the expiration of his leave of 
absence. 

Colonel (iardner married Nawab Matmun/.el ool Nissa Hegain, 
of tlie Cambay family ; she resides in the house or pavilion 
within the four walls, with her relatives, attendants, and slaves. 
This morning the Begam sent word she would receive visitors in 
the evening; (iolonel Gardner took me over, and introduced me 
to her as his Jidopted daughter ; 'she rose and embraced me, 
putting her cheek to mine on each sidb the face, after the tashion 
of the French, and her arms around me : having re(*eived her 
guests, she sat down on her gaddi of i)ur[)le velvet, endiroidered 
with gold ; and we seated ourselves on plain white gaddis on 
eithtir side. 

The Begam is a very lively little old woman ; she was mag- 
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nificently dressed in pearls, diamonds, and emeralds, as many 

as it was possible to put on her little body ; she wore a [)esliwaz, 
or very short full gown, with a tight body, made of red and gold 
Benares tissue ; this is a dress of state ; pigiimas of silk ; and, 
over all, a dopatta of red and gold Benares tissue, which, as 
she sat, covered her entirely; and she looked more like a luinj) 
• of glittering gold and crimson and pearls, than a living woman. 
A golden hooqu, with four na’echas (snakes) was placed before 
her on a \\ooi\n carpet of raised flowers, curiously cut out in 
paper. The room was covered with a carpet, over which white 
cloths were spread after the usual fashion, and the lamps all 
stood on the ground. 

At the other end of the room sat fourteen slave girls, belonging 
to the Begarn, who played on dillerent instruments, whilst one 
or two of them naclied before us. 

The ladies of the family were seated on the Begands left 
hand. 

There w’as Hinga Beebee Srihiha, the w idow of Allan Gardner, 
the eldest son of Colonel Gardner ; her eldest daughter, Ilir- 
moo/e, married Mr. Stuart William Gardner, an ollicer in the 
28th Native Infantry, and son of Admiral Francis Gardner, a 
lelative of Colonel (uirdncr’s. 

Her second daughter, Susan, generally called Shubbeah Begain, 
w^as not present ; being engaged to he married to a young Frince 
of Delhi, she was kept in parda. At her feet weir the two 
daughtei’S of James Gardner by a lormer marriage ; the eldest, 
Alaida (the Morning Star), about iiWccn yeais old, very fair, 
with a round prettv face ; but her great charm was a reinai kably 
swret and interesting manner; she ol them all was the one 
whom Colonel Gardner best loved ; and indeed she was a sweet 
girl. Her younger sister (fhe Evening Star) was darker than 
Alaida, jirctty and lively. They, like the Begain, had Tartar 
faces, in which the e\es are wide apart; biu* weie both, never- 
theless, very pretty and interesting girls. 

Two English gentlemen, who were fond of native life, and 
fascinated with Khasgunge, reciuested me to mention to Colonel 
)V their wish to become ot his tamily ; 1 did so. Colonel 
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Gardner replied, “ Shubbeah is engaged to the Prince:’' but, 
said 1, “Do you think she likes him ?” “ How little you know 

of the natives !” lie replied ; “it would be considered the greatest 
indelicacy for a girl to jirefer one man to another, or to have 

seen the man to whom she is to be united. Tell Mr. I am 

flattered by his wish to be of my family, and would willingly 
give him my grand-daughter, but the Begarn is bent on this " 
(jnmd alliance, as she considers it : I liave withheld my consent 
for years ; ‘ The house may be filled with the falling of 

drops’;’ G e. continual dripping wears away stones. She has 
carried the point. 1 have been happy in my marriage, but 1 
would not advise an European gentleman to marry a native 
lady. With res])ect to the proposals of the other gentleman, 
in a worldly point of view it would be a good match ; but 
1 do not like the man ; I cannot bestow upon him the Morning 
Star.” 

Bana Beebee Sahiba was also there ; in her younger days she 
must have been jiretty ; her liveliness she still retained. 

The guests smoked the hooijii, and ate pan ; some very deli- 
cate pan was pre])ared for me, of which 1 partook for the first 
time, and rather liked it. 

At the end of the evening, the Begam gave her guests liberty 
to depai t ; pan and atr of roses were presented to us ; rose-water 
was sprinkled over us ; we madesalainin due form, and returned 
to the outer house. 

The Begam has a guard of honour of forty men, who live 
at the entrance of the zenana, and guard the gateway night 
and day. 

I must not forget the old NawTib of Cambay, the uncle ol the 
Begam ; he is (juite a character, and a very singular one ; he has 
visited England ; he used to dine at’ the table with us, and would 
take sherry with the guests. Wheif ci lady was at table he 
would take sherry'’ if gentlemen only were present, the sherry 
was discarded for brandy : one day I observed he drank some 
while s{)irit, and found it was a strong s[)irit he himself distilled 
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from different flowers : to my surprise, he used also to play 
backgammon. Natives have names and titles innumerable, of 
which his are a good specimen : Fakhr-ul-dawla Moomtaj ul 
Moolk Nawab Meer Momun Khan Bahadur Delme Delawor 
Jung. 

Colonel Gardner’s name is William Linnieus, so called after 
• his godfather, tlie great botanist ; he is himself an e.vcellent 
botanist, and pursues the study with much ardour. His garden 
at Khasgunge is a very extensive and a most delightful one, 
full of fine trees and rare j)lants, beautiful flowers and shrubs, 
with fruit in abundance and perfection ; no expense is spared to 
embellish the garden; in the centre is a delightful pavilion, 
under the shade of fine trees. It is one of the pleasures of the 
Begam and her attendants to spend the day in that garden : 
guards are then stationed around it, to prevent intrusion. She is 
lierself extremely fond of flowers, and, although not a botanist, 
after the European fashion, she knows the medicinal qualities 
of all the Indian plants, and the dyes tliat can be produced 
from them ; and this knowledge is of daily account in the 
zenana. 

March l.vf. — Took a galloj) on a fine Engli.sh horse. Rattler 
by name ; being accustomed to ride Arabs, this great monster 
appeared like a frisky mountain under me. 

'Ind. — Mr. James Gardner invited us to return to his house 
at Kutchowra, that we might enjoy cliTta Inmting. We drove 
over, and in the evening .some nach women exhibited before us 
for our amusement. 

3rf/. — In the early morning I mounted a white ])ony, and we 
all rode out eiglit miles to breakfast in a tent whicli had been 
sent out over night. After breaklast the j)arty got into the 
buggies. 

We went directly acrOsS the country ; there were no roads, — 
over banks, and through ditches, w here it tqipeared a miracle 
we were not uj)sct. We came to a deep, narrow, stone water- 
course : my companion said, “ It you will get out ot •the 
buggy, 1 will leap the mare over; if I attempt to walk her 

%r, she will be sure to get her toot in, and break her leg. 
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T got out accordingly ; away went the mare ; she took a leap 
at the drain, and carried the buggy over in excellent style. 
Buggies in India have the remarkable faculty of leaping, being 
accustomed to such freaks. 

We arrived at the estate of a native gentleman, called Petum- 
ber, where, on the plain, we saw a herd of about three hundred 
antelopes, bounding, running, and playing in the sunshine ; and • 
a severe sun it was, enough to give one a brain fever, in spite 
of the leather hood of the buggy. The anteloj)es are so timid, 
they will not allow a buggy to come very near the herd ; 
therefore being determined to see the hunt, we got out of 
the carriage and mounted u])on the hackeiy (cart) on which 
the cheeta was carried, \\ithout even an umbrella, lest it should 
frighten the deer. The cheeta had a hood over his eyes and 
a rope round his loins, and two natives, his keepers, were 
with him. 

I sat down by accident on the animal V tail : — O-o-o-wh, 
growled the cheeta. I did not wait for another growl, but 
released his tail instantly. 'I'he bullock hackery was drivcai 
into tlie midst of the herd. The bandage was removed from 
the eves of the cheeta, and the cord from his body : he dropp(‘d 
from tlie cart and bounded, with the most surprising bounds, 
towards an immense black buck, seized him by the throat, thing 
him on the ground, and held him there. The keepers went 
up, they cut the buck’s throat, and then they cut off the 
haunch of the hind leg, and, dipping a woodcai spoon into the 
cavity, offered it full of blood to the cheeta. Nothing hut this 
would liave induced tlu* cheeta to (piit the throat of the huck. 
He followed the men to the cart, jumped upon it, drank the 
blood, and the men then put his bandage over his eyes. The 
haunch was jnit into the hack of* the cart, the reward for tlie 
animal when the hunting was over. The herd had passed on ; 
we followed, taking care the wind did not betray our approach. 
The cheeta was leaning against me in the hackery, and we pro- 
ceeded very sociably. Another herd of antelopes went bounding 
near 'us, the cheeta’s eyes were unbound again, and the rope 
removed from his loins; a fine buck passed, we expected he 
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would instantly pursue it as usual, but the animal turned sulky, 
and instead of dropping down from the hackery, he put both his 
fore-paws on my lap and stood there two or three seconds with 
his face and whiskers touching iny cheek. O-o-o-wh— O-o-o-wh, 
growled the cheeta ! — my heart beat faster, but 1 sat perfectly 
quiet, as you may well imagine, whilst I thought to myself, 
If lie seize my throat, he will never leave it until they cut off 
my hind quarter, and give him a bowl of blood ! ” His paws 
were as light on my lap as those of a cat. How long the few 
seconds appeared wliilst I eyed him askance ! Nor was 1 
slightly glad when the cheeta dropped to the ground, where 
he crouched down sulkily and would not hunt. He was a 
very tine-tempered animal, but they arc all uncertain. I did 
not like his being ([uitc so near when he was unfastened 
and sulky. 

The ne.xt time T took care to get off the cart betore the 
creature was freed from restraint. It is painful to witness 
a cheeta hunt, the beautiful antelope has so little chance of 


esca[)e. 

During the day, we killed three tine antelopes ; the horns of 
one of them, remarkably large, with five turns on them, T 
brought to England. We rented under some trees by a well to 
partake of tiffin, when one of the party observed, “ This wood 
and well are remarkable. Heera Sing, tlic father of Petumber, 
was a Thug, and made by Thuggee a large fortune. In this 
plantation and by the side of this very well his people used 
to wait for travellers, lure them to the shade and water to 
refresh themselves, strangle them, and cast their bodies into 

the well. . .11 

“ After haviii- ama^ssed a foiluuc,^ Heera Sin- repented, am 

Rave order-s tlmt life should dot be taken on Ins estate He 
would not allow the antHop^^ to be kdled ; and his son liav in- 

followed his example, aecounts for the large hmls d antelopes 

we have found here : it is an excellent piescne. 

,«un.e.l l,on.o; I »» J«l ».l. .!« hoat '“ '"S 

ont in such a i)0>verful sail (lurins a ilrivc of about ) 

miles. 
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Mulka Bcgaiii sometimes goes out cheeta hunting in a native 
carriage, drawn by two magnificent bullocks, adorned with 
crimson housings, and their horns covered with plates of 
gold. 

In this manner the princess can behold the sport, and enter 
into the amusement, wliilc she is completely secluded from the 
profane eye of man. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


l-ATMIPOOll m m AND COLONKL GARDNER. 

Pilgviniiijre of Akl)ar Sliah to Fathipoor Sicii — Slmikli SGim Choestie — 

^ ^ <)t Scliin — The Toiiil) of tlu* Saint — I'lie Gateway A 

'iVadijl^— I'he 'l\MU()le of Mauic— 'PIu* /cnana— TIu' l>aclilsi Board— 'I’lie 
jMint A kba 1 ab«idec Rupees and Ciold Afohurs — 1 ho hJephant Alinar — A 

Child destroyed by a Wolf— Tomb of the .lodh lEfi— Ai^na l)inlt by Akbar 

Sketches of laariarkable Livin-r Characters in India — [.egality of a Marriage 

between a Christian and one of tlu* Faithful — Coloncd Gardner’s Letter 

I/etter ot Colonel 'Pod -Insult olfered by Ilolknr — Colonel (bu-dner’s 
Marriag(‘ — 'I'ond) of Coloiud I lessing — (’ure r)f Inliuenza within the Imur 
Walls — Death in a Steam-Ibith. 


— The wcddiilii: havini»: been deferred fora short 
time, I took the opitortunity of returnimi: dak to Agra, having 
promised Colonel (lardner to he at Kliasgunge again in time to 
Avitness the ceremony. All tliis time my pretty pinnace had 
been awaiting my arrival. 1 determined to send •her hack to 
Allahabad with the cook-boat, and site sailed immediately. I 
also sent hack the carriage and horses, keeping the buggy, 
Bokhara, the grey and black horse, to accompany me to Khas- 
gunge. The dfik trip gave me a severe cough and cold, and on 
my reaching Agra i was bale tit for exertion. However, a 
party was proposed to vi.^it Fathipoor Sicri, t'ormeiiy the resi- 
dence of Akhar Shah ; my curiosity prevaikxl, and, notwith- 
standing my illness, 1 consented to accompany them. 

11///. — Char vajr, bar! iajr, /. c. lour o’clock a.m., I ^vas 
ready to start : the partv of four dwindled to two, the oUicrs 
h^ing laid iij) with influenza, and unable to quit their beds. 
voL. i. n d 
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relative, JVlr. D , drove me over ; tents and provisions had 

been sent on before. In spite of iny illness 1 was delighted with 
FathIj)oor Sicri. The gateway, with its superb flight of steps, 
is a beautiful object ; it is built on a fine commanding site. 
The buildings, which are very extensive, are on high ground ; 
and from an immense quarry on the spot, they daily convey 
(quantities of stone to all parts of India. The Fort of Agra is 
built of this stone. 

llefoie I say more of the place, 1 must relate an anecdote of 
the founder. 

Akbar 8hah was extremely unhappy and deeply grieved at 
being childless. Hearing of the fame of a fakir who lived at 
Fathipoor Sicri, and of the wonderful birth of a child to a 
couple of poor manufa(‘turers of pottery ware, who lived at 
that place, I'rom the power of the prayers of the holy man : 
hearing all this, he determined to make a ])ilgrimage to Fathi- 
poor ; apropo^Sy the house (rf the kumhar (potter) and his de- 
scendants are still shown to visitors. Akbar commenccHl his 
liaji '(pilgrimage), but, like all the race of Timur, being rather 
lame, he Ibund two miles a day (one kos) as much as he could 
accomplish ; therefore, at every day’s resting-|)lace he ordered a 
kos minar to he erected, whicli now .serve as mile-stones. 'J\vo 
of these minars I saw between Agra and Secundra on my vi^it 
to his tend), as before-mentioned. On his arrival at Sicri, he 
consulted the holy man Shah Selim Cheestie ; and, in ])ur.suanee 
of his advie#, the Fmprc.ss, the Jodh Ba’i, was brought to live at 
Fathipoor. She wits the daughter of Oodi Sing of Jodhpoor. I ler 
zenana, inclosed within four walls, is still to be seen. The prayers 
of the holy man were heard, and the Jodh Ba’i presented Akbar 
with a .son, who, in honour of the saint, I suppose, was called 
Selim, which name was afterwards almost forgotten in the 
appellation of Jahangeer, the Conquwor of the AVorld. In the 
Fort of Agra there arc still tlie remains of the Selim Ghar built 
by Akbar. 

The Emperor, charmed at the birth of a son, bestowed lands 
and showered ru[)ees upon the sagacious ; ‘ind the greatest 
ornament of the place is, ^ 
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THE TOMB OF SHAIKH SELIM GHEESTIE. 

This beautiful mausoleum, in the centre of the quadraii-le, is 
still in a state of the most perfect preservation ; it is of white 
marble ; the open work of the screen is of the most excpiisitc 
workmanship. The descendants of the shaikh still live at 
.Sicri, and gain large sums by showing the tomb of the holy 
man, whose name is held in the highest veneration. The coffin, 
containing the mortal remains of the saint, is within the building, 
and is covered with a large pall of silk and brocade. When 
speaking of the shaikh they continually denominated him Shah 
Selim Chcestie. The annexed sketch will give an idea of the 
outline of the tomb, and of the beauty of the fretwork of its 
walls of marble. 

In 1570, Akbar founded Fathipoor Sicri, the City of Victory. 
Colonel Sleeman mentions, “The quadrangle which contains 
the mosque on the west side, and the tomb of the old hermit in 
the centre, was completed in the year 157^, six years before his 
death ; and is, pcrha])s, one of the finest in the world. It is 
five hundred and sevemty-five feet sipiare, and surrounded by a 
high wall, with a magnificent cloister all around within. On 
the outside is a magnificent gateway, at the top of a noble flight 
of ste])s, twenty-four feet high. The whole gateway is one 
hundred and t\\eiity feet in height, and the same in breadth, and 
jiresents beyond the wall five sides of an octagon, of which the 
front face is eighty feet wide : the arch in the centre of this 
space is sixty feet high by forty wide. On the right side of the 
entrance is engraven on stone, in large letters, standing out in 
has relief, the following passage in Arabic : ‘ Jesus, on whom 
be peace, has said, The world is merely a bridge ; you are to 
pass over it, and not to build your dw\dlings upon it.’ 

“ Where this saying of. Christ *is to be found, 1 kiuwv not, nor 
has any Muhammadan vet been able to tell me*; but the quoting 
of such a passage in such a place is a [iroof of the absence of 
all bigotry on the jiart of Akbar.” 

The mosque within the (|uadrangle was finished in 157(), and 
Akbar ’s three sons were born in the houses of the saint. 

I) d 2 
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A very intelligent person, by name Ibsharut Ali, wl\o acted as 
cicerone, was much pleased to show off the place, and relate his 
wonderful stories. Amongst other traditions, he told me that, 

“ in former times, Fathipoor Sicri was infested with wild beasts, 
and the people who came to see the saint marvelled he was not 
afraid to live in such a wilderness ; the next day, tlicy found a 
lion and a wolf at the holy man’s door ; the lion walking up and ^ 
down and kee[)ing guard, and the wolf brushing away the dust 
and dirt before the habitation of the saint” — with his tail, I 
suppose, for they say nothing of a broom. This llisharut Ali is 
a pensioner on three rupees eight anas a month ; his profile, and 
that of Mulka Regain’s, who is a descendant of Akhar’s, were 
so much alike, that I could not hel|) asking him il he were of 
Selim C’heestie’s family? lie replied, “No; my ancestor was 
the teacher (oostad) of the saint ! ” 

There is inucli to visit at this place • the mos<|ue, the nume- 
rous tombs, and also a very curious hnilding, in which tlu‘ 
(‘ouncil of the nation was held. 

The |)lace that most interi'sted my imagination was the 
dVmple of Ma'zic, in which Akhar used to study. How much 
the Fmperor, who was greatly addicted to the art, must have 
been interested in casting the nativity of tlu* sons of his pihjrini- 
iUff\ and in the important ta^^k of selecting fortunate names ! 

On the hiith of the heir, the (’ity of \dctory must have 
resoundetl with the roar of cannon, in honour of the ha[)|)y 
event ; even the [morcNt Musulinan t('stifii‘s his rejoicing on such 
an occa.sion hv firing off a matchlock ; hut should tlu' oilspring 
he a girl, the cannon is silent, and no matchlocks are in 
reijuisition. Thert‘ are five diffenuit modes of naming children, 
two of w hich are as follow y- 

Sometimes the infant obtains •the name of some one i)f the 
family, as that of the parent’s father^ (it is not customary among 
Musulinans to give their own names to their children,) the 
grandfather, great-grandfather, or the tutelary saint venerated in 
the faniilv ; hence the name of Selim was given to the tirst-horu 
of the Fm|)cn)r. 

“ Amongst some people il is customary to choose a name Irom 
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ainon^^ those that begin witli the same letter wliieli is t’ornul at 
the commencement or termination of* the name of tlie planet in 
whose houi* the child is horn. In order to ascertain this, it is 
requisite to consult the horoscoi)e of nativity'.” The planets, 
seven in number,— namely, the Sun, Venus, Afercury, the Moon, 
Saturn, Jui)iter, and Mars, arc siip|)osed to preside over tlie 
•twenty-four hours of the day and night, and to exert many 
favourable and unfavourable influences on the human race. 
With what anxiety must the great magician Akhar liave consulted 
the horoscope, to ascertain under the reign of what i)articular 
planet his son was horn ! With wliat care he must have cast 
his nativity, and thereby predicted his future destiny ! 

The ladies of the zenana were not only followers of tlie 
prophet, hut Raj[)ritnces were admitted, Akhar considering it 
good policy to marry the daughter of a subjugated Hindoo 
prince, licauty, also, was and is sutheient to give the possessor 
a chance of gaining the rank of l^egam. I went over the zenana 
with much interest, and thought of the innumerable ceremonies 
that must have been observed within its walls. 

Particular rites take place on the fortieth day after the 
birth of a cdiild, which is esteemed an important festival ; 
the mother is then allowed to touch the kuran, and enter 
the masjid. In fancy, 1 beheld the Jodh 15ab taken out into 
the air, with the “child of the pilgrimage” in her arms, 
that she might count a few stars ; after which, according to 
Muhammadan custom, her attendants would shoot off two 
arrows into the air. 

AVith what care the fhnpiTor must have selected verses Irom 
the kuran, to engrave in the Arabic ch.iracter ujion talilets, 
called taw'IzT ; destined to adorn thc^person of the infant prince, 
and to guard him as a .sj)cll ! TJiesc tablets, which are ot gold 
or silver, are strung on aTongcord ot gold thread, and suspended 
over one shoulder of a (diild, crossing his body, and hanging 
down on the other side below the hip. 

The ]>a(‘hIsi-board gives one a glimpse ol the mannei^ in 
which the great Akhar spent his time amongst his lady-loves 
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the pachlsi-board is in an open court of the zenana ; the squares 
of the board are formed of coloured marbles, and on so large a 
scale, that women were used as counters. Imagine the great 
Akbar playing at j)achTsl with eight cowries, and sixteen ladies 
of the zenana s(iuatting down on the squares of the board as 
counters ! Jita rako Akbar ! 

The game is played wdth eight cowries, or with three long » 
narrow dice, and so named from the highest throw, which is 
twenty-hve. 14ie shape of the board is a cross, covered with 
s(juares, alternately of a different colour. Tlie natives have 
them made of red and purple cloth, whicdi can be folded up, and 
easily carried about ; they are passionately fond of this game, 
and play it at the Dewall. The counters are sixteen in number, 
in sets of four, each set of a different colour. 

Adjoining the tenq)le of the magician is the anannas-i-ghur, 
built in the shape of a pinc-a])ple (anaimas), as the natives 
aver. 

The taksal (the mint) is at this [)lacc ; in it rupees were first 
coined ; unlike the circular rupees of the ])resent day, those coined 
by Akbar are square ; he al.so coined scjuare gold moluirs, and 
eight ana pieces of the same form. The Sfjuare ru|)ee, if u'itliout 
a hleuns/i, is reckoned of great value ; it is used in conjuring the 
truth out of thieves, who are much afraid of it, and often confess 
the truth from a belief in its virtue. 

If a rich native can obtain one of Akbar's rupees, or, w hat is 
better, an akbarabadee gold inohur, he puts it away with his 
hoard of riches, firmly believing that by its virtue robbers will 
be ])revented from discovering his gold. There is an old saying, 

“ To get possession of the wealth w ithout disturbing the snake 
that guards it k*’ Tlie s(juare rui)ec a])pears to act chaukidar as 
well as the snake. An akbarabadee rupee and an eight ana 
piece were procured at Sicri, and addC’d to my museum.- The 
mint has been duft up in every direction by treasure-hunters. 

In the plate entitled “ Superstitions of the Natives,” No. a 
reprc.sents the rupee, and No. 4 the eight ana piece ; No. 7 is 
^an akbarabadee gold mohur, which I ])urchased at Allahabad. 

‘ Orifnial Proverbs, No. Si. 
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The manner in which these coins are used for the detection 
of theft has been fully explained in the “ Trial by Rice,” 
page 40. 

There is a remarkable entrance called the Elephant Oate, 
below which is the Elephant Minar, to whicli we walked by 
moonlight; on the top of this minar Akbar used to sit ; game, 
of all descriptions, was driven towards it from the surrounding 
country, which the Emperor from that spot could shoot at his 
ease. “When death approaches the game, it goes towards the 
sportsman*.” This tower is studded with elephants’ tusks, 
(!arved in white stone. 

The people showed me the skin of a leopard that was sliot a 
year ago amongst the ruins. 1 requested my companion during 
this ramble to take a stick, for fear of the wolves, who, the week 
before, had torn a native child to pieces under the walls ; the 
bones and bangles of the poor child had been brought to my 
comi)anion, who was the magistrate. 

The tomb of the Jhod Jla’i, who was a Rajpootnee daughter 
of the Hindoo chief of Jhodpore, by tradition beautiful and 
amiable, is still to be seen on the (4iand-maree, the artillery 
practice ground, a few miles from Fathipoor Sieri. It was in 
ruins, but still you could trace its torm and dome. Some 
artillery oHicers, out of pure idleness and ignorance, 1 suppose, 
about a year ago, blew up the dome ot this tomb by way of 
getting rid of some damaged powder ! The sacrilege ot destroying 
the tomb of the mother ot Jahangecr, and the wile ot Akbai 
Shah ! 

The whole of the buildings at Sieri were built by Akbar ; at 
this place he resided, and held his court : it is most interesting 
to wander over the ruins. 

In the “ Rambles of an Indian Official” it is mentioned,— 
“ Sheikh Salcem had, he declared, gone more than twenty tunes 
on pilgrimage to the tomb of the holy pro*idiet ; and was not 
much pleased to have his repose so much disturbed by all the 
noise and bustle of the imjicrial court. At last, Akbai waifted 
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to surround the hill by regular fortifications ; and the sheikh 
could stand it no longer. ‘ Either you or I must leave this hill/ 
said he to the Em})eror ; ‘ if the efficacy of my prayers is no 
longer to be relied upon, let me depart in peace !’ ‘ If it be 

your Majesty's will/ rcj)lied the Emperor, ‘ that one of us should 
go, let it be your slave, I pray.’ The old story: there is 
nothing like relying upon the efficacy of our prayers, say the 
priests — nothing like relying upon that of our sharp swords, say 
the soldiers ; and as nations advance from barbarism, they gene- 
rally contrive to divide between them the suridus ])roduce of tlie 
land and labour of society. The old hermit consented to remain, 
and pointed out Agra as a place an Inch he thought would answer 
the Emjuror’s purj)ose extremely Nvell ! Agra — then an un- 
peopled Nvaste — soon became a city, and Futtehpore Sicri was 
deserted.” 

The infliienza having attack('d oiir partv, and my having 
fallen ill from being drenched in a severe storm, on my return to 
Agra, which increased the cough and cold from Nvhich I Nvas 
sutiering, ])revented our prosecuting the tour we had planned 
for visiting Deeg, Burtpore, and other remarkable places. 


Ediract front the Asiatic Journal" of Oct. 1^44. 

“ SKF/rriiKs or ki-.m arkaiii.i: living rii \k actlks in india.” 

No. 1. —COLON I'L OAKDNKIL— TIJL liKtJAM SI MROO. 

“ A few years ago India ])rcsented a Nvide field for adventure : 
the distracted state of the <muitry, the ambitious projects and 
conflicting interests of native princes, Nvere highly favourable 
circumstances to those who brought with them a competent 
knowledge of the art of war, and of military discipline ; and 
who preferred a wild, erratic, roving litb, amongst the children 
of the soil, to the legular service of the India (’ompany. There 
are two individuals still living in the Bengal Presidency, and 
occlipying a distinguished, though singular position in society, 
whose eventful career, if circumstantially related, could not fail 
to prove highly interesting. The general outlines of the history 
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of the Begam Sumroo, and of Colonel Gardner, of Khasgunge, 
are known to every person wlio lias visited tlie theatre of their 
exploits, but very few are acipiainted witli tlie details ; for sueh 
is the shifting nature of Anglo-Indian society, that it is impos- 
sible to gain more than the passing information of the day, in 
jilaces rendered memorable from cireumstances of universal 
. notoriety, but of which nobody can give the particulars. 

“ Some apology ought, perhaps, to be made for associating the 
name of so gallant and highly respected an officer as Colonel 
Gardner with that of the Begam, and her still more worthless 
husband ; but as those readers of the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ who 
have not been in India, are puzzled by the announcement of 
marriages, or projected marriages, of the danghters of this 
gentleman with the neiihcws of the King of Delhi, an explana- 
tion of the circumstances which have produced these apparentlv 
extraordinary alliances will doubtless prove acceiitable. ’J'he 
writer of these pages dues not jnetend to know' more of Colonel 
Gardner than the tongue of nnnour could tell, oi- a casual 
meeting in society could afford; hut so remarkable a person 
naturally made a strung impression, and the anecdotes extant 
concerning him were too singular to he easily forgotten. 
Colonel Gardner’s tall, commanding figure, .soldier-like counte- 
nance, and military air, render his ai)pearance verv striking. 
When at his own residence, and associating with natives, it is 
said that he adopts the Asiatic costume; but while visiting a 
large military station, in company with the llcsidcnt of Luenow', 
he wore a blue surtont, resembling the undi’ess uniform of the 
British armv, but profusely ornamented with silk lace. 

“Colonel Gardner, who is a connexion of the noble family 
bearing that name, came out to India in the King’s service, 
w'hich lie soon afterwards (piiltcd ; the cause of his resignation 
is variously related ; in the absence ot an authentic account, it 
would, perhaps, be wrong to give sanction to any one of the 
reports afloat concerning it. At this period, it was impossible 
to foresee' that the tide of fortune would bring the British 
Government of I’ndia into actual warfare with the sovereigns of 
provinces so far beyond the frontier, that human ambition dared 
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not contemplate their subjugation. Many loyal men were, 
therefore, induced to follow the banners of native princes, under 
the expectation that they never could he called upon to bear 
arms against their own country ; but fate decreed it otherwise, 
and, in the Atahratta war, those officers who had enlisted in 
Holkar’s service, found themselves in a very awkward predica- 
ment ; especially, as they were not permitted a choice, or even 
allowed to remain neutral, their new masters endeavouring to 
force them, u|)on pain of death, to commit treason to the land 
of their birth by lighting in the ranks of a hostile force. 

“ In some of the native courts, the English were immediately 
put to death upon the approach of the enemy, or on the slightest 
suspicion of their fidelity. Upon more than one occasion, Colomd 
(hudner, who, independent of his military skill, possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the native character, and very (‘onsiderahli' 
talent, penetrated the designs of his employers, and withdrew in 
time from meditated treachery ; but his escape from 1 lolkar \\as 
of the most hazardous description, not inferior in pictures(|ue 
incident and personal jeopardy to that of the renowned Dugald 
Dalgetty, who was not more successful in all lawful strategy 
than the subject of this too brief memoir. Anxious to secun‘ 
the services of so efiicient an officer, after all fair means had 
failed, llolkar tied his prisoner to a gun, and threatened him 
with immediate destruction, should he persist in refusing to 
take the field with his army. The Colonel remained staunch, 
and, perhaps in the hoj)e of tiring him out, the execution was 
suspended, and he was placed under a guard, who had orders 
never to ([uit him for a single instant. Walking one day along 
the edge of a bank, leading by a j>rccipitous descent to a river. 
Colonel Gardner suddenly determined to make a hold effort to 
escape, and perceiving a place fitted to his purpose, he shouted 
out ‘ Bismillah !’ (‘in the name of ’God,’) and Hung himself 
down an abyss s’ome forty or fifty feet deep. None were 
inclined to follow him ; but the guns were fired and an alarm 
.sounded in the town. Jle recovered his feet, and, making for 
the river, plunged into it. After swin. ning for some distance, 
finding that \n^ pursuers gained upon him, he took shelter in 
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a friendly covert, and, with merely his mouth above the water, 
waited until they had passed ; he then landed on the oppositJ 
side, and proceeded by unfre(|uented paths to a town in the 
neighbourhood, wliich was under the command of a iViend, 
who, though a native, and a servant of llolkar, he tliought 
would afford him protection. This man proved trustworthy ; 
and, after remaining concealed some time, tlie Colonel ventured 
out in the disguise of a grass-cutter, and reaching the liritish 
outposts in safety, was joyously received by lus countrymen. He 
was aj)pointed to tlie command of a regiment of irregular horse, 
wliich he still retains; and his services in the field, at the head 
of these brave soldiers, have not been more advantageous to the 
Hritish (Jovernmcnt than the accurate ac(|uaintance before- 
mentioned, which his long and intimate association with natives 
enabled him to obtain of the Asiatic character. It was to his 
diplomatic skill and knowledge of the best methods of treaty, 
that we owed the capitulation of one of those formidable hill- 
fortresses (Komalmair in Alewar), whose reduction by arms 
would have been at the expense of an immense sacrifice of 
liumau life. The Commandant of the division despatched to 
take jiossession of it, wearied out by the proerastinating and 
indecisive spirit of the natives, would have stormed the place 
at eveiT disadvantage, had not Colonel Cardner persuaded him 
to entrust the negotiation to his hands. The result proved 
that he made a just estimate of his own powers : the garrison 
agreed to give up the Fortress on the payment of their arrears; 
and Colonel Tod, in his ‘ Annals of RajasChan,' mentions the 
circumstance as one highly honourable to the British character, 
that, there not being more than four thousand ripiees at the time 
in the English camp, an order, written by the Commandant for 
the remainder, u|ion the shroffs or bankers in the neighbourliood, 
was taken without the’ least hesitation, the natives not having 
the slightest doubt that it would be paid upon presentation. 

‘‘The marriage of Colonel Cardner forms one of the most 
singular incidents in his romantic story. 

“ In the midst of his iiazardous career, he carried oft a Maluj- 
niedan princess, the sister of one of the lesser potentates of the 
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Deccan, who, though now reduced to comparative iiisigniticancc, 
during tlic I'ise and progress of tlie Mahrattas, were personages 
of considerable consccjuence. 

‘ Ever tl)e first to climb a tower, 

As venturous in a lady’s bovver,’ 

the sacred recesses of the zenana were jienct rated by tlie 
enterprising lover, who, at the moment in which his life was 
threatened hy the brother’s treachery, hore a^^ay his prize in 
triumph, and sought an asylum in another court. A Euro[)ean, 
of popular manners and military experience, could in those 
davs easily |)lace himself at the head of a formidable body of 
soldiers, ready to follow his fortunes, and trusting to his arrange- 
ments with the priiK'cs, whose (*anse he sui)ported, for their 
pav, which was fre([uently in arrear, or dependent U|)on the 
capture of some rich province. In the command of such a 
troop Colonel (uirdner was a welcome guest wherever he went ; 
and, until the atiair with ilolkar, he had always (‘outlived to 
secure liis retreat whenever it was jirudcuit to commence a new' 
career in another (piarter. 

“ It is (iitlicult to say what sort of bridal contract is gone 
thnmgh between a Moslem beauty and a diristian gentleman, 
but the ceremony is supposed to be binding; at least it is con- 
sidered so in India, a native female not losing the respect ol 
her associates hv forming such a connexion. The marriage ol 
Colonel Cardner seems perfectly satisfactory to the })eo])le ol 
llindostan; for the lady has not only continued stediast to the 
Mahomedan faith, and in the strict observance ot all the restric*- 
tions jirescribed to Asiatic temales ol rank, but has brought up 
her daughters in the same religious [lersuasion, and in the same 
[irofound seclusion,- -points seldom conceded by a ICuropean 
father. They are, therefore, eligihle t(*) hiatch with the jirinces 
of the land, their mother’s family connexions and high descent 
atoning for the disadvantage of foreign ancestry u|)on the pater- 
nal side. Educated according to the most a])])roved lashion ol 
a[i Oriental court, they arc destined to S|)end the remainder ol 
tlicir lives in the zenana; and this choice for her daughters 
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sliows, thut tlicir mother, Jit least, does not eonsidcr (wcliision 
from the world, in which European women rei^n and revel, to 
be any hardshi}). 

“ wSo little of the spirit of adventure is now stirring- in India, 
that the Misses Gardner, or the yonn^; begams, or whatsoever 
ap|)ellation it may be most proper to designate them by, have 
not attracted the attention of the Kinopean community. Doubt- 
less, their beauty and accomplishments arc bla/oned in native 
society ; but, excepting upon the occasion of an announcement 
like that referred to in the Calcutta [)cnodicals, the existence of 
these ladies is scarcely known to their father’s countrymen 
residing in India. AVe are ignorant whether their complexions 
partake most of the eastern or the northern hue, or whether 
they liave the slightest idea of the privileges, from which their 
mother’s adherence to Mahomedan usages has debarred them. 
Their situation, singular as it may ap[)ear in lingland, excites 
little or no interest ; nobody seems to lament that they were 
not brought u|) in the C’hri.stian religion, or permitted those 
advantages which the half-caste oti>])nng of women of lower 
rank enjoy: and, ac(|uainted with the circumstances ot the case, 
the Editors of the aforesaid periodicals do not enter into any 
explanation of intelligence of the most startling nature to English 
readers, who, in their ignorance of facts, are apt to fancy that 
iMiropean ladies in India are willing to enter into the /enaiias 
of native princes. 

“Colonel Ciinlner Inis, of course, ailoptcd inany of the 
opinions and ideas of the jicnplc with whom he has passed so 
great a iiortion of his time, and in his mode of living he may be 
termed half an Asiatic ; this, however, does not prevent him from 
being a most accejitahlc comiianion to the European residents, 
who take the greatest deliglft in his society whenever he afipears 
among them, llis autobiogra|)hy would he a \\oik ot the 
highest value, atlbrding a picture of Indian manners and Indian 
policy, with which tew besides hiinselt liave e\n had an oppoi 
tunity of becoming so intimately accpiaintid. As he is 
in the prime ami vigour of existence, we may hope that •some 
such emiiloyment of these piping times of peaee may be sug- 
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gested to him, and that he may be induced to devote the hours 
spent in retirement at Khasgunge, to the writing or the dictation 
of the incidents of his early life. In looking hack upon past 
events, the Colonel occasionally expresses a regret that he 
should have been induced to quit the king’s service, in which, 
in all probability, he would have attained the highest rank ; 
but, eminently qualified for the situation in which he has been 
])laced, and more than reconciled to the destiny which binds 
him to a foreign soil, the station he occupies leaves him little 
to desire ; and he has it in his power to be still farther useful to 
society by unlocking the stores of a mind fraught with informa- 
tion of the highest interest.” 

1835, March btlu — Two letters having appeared in the “Mo- 
fussul Akhbar,” a provincial jiaper, Colonel Gardner jiublished 
this answer : — 


“ To the Editor of the Mofussul Akhbar. 

“Dj;ar Sir, — In your paper of the 28th ultimo, just received, 
I tind I have been unwillingly dragged from my obscurity by 
the author of ‘ Sketches of Living Remarkable Characters in 
India.’ This I should not have noticed, but for a mistake or two 
that it is iny duty to correct. In the first place, it was Colonel 
Casement who ordered me, and instructed me in his name, to 
atteiiqit the negotiation for the surrender of the garrison ol 
Komalniair. I obeyed his order successfully, only demurring 
at the sum demanded, 30,000 rupees, which, for so weak a 
garrison, I considered extravagant : but the resident Colonel 
Tod arrived at this stage of the business with superior diplo- 
matic power. Colonel Casement was no longer consulted, and 
my p6or rushlight was hidden under a bushel. But who can leel 
any thing against the author of such a splendid and correct work 
as ‘Rajustan?’ The writer of the extract has probably mistaken 
Komalniair for the Fort of Rampoora, — where, under the instruc- 
tions of Colonel Vauzemeu, the negotiation for the evacuation 
was entirely entrusted to me ; and, for the sum* of 7000 rupees, 
a siege was prevented at a very advanced season of the year, 
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when, as General Ouchterlony wrote to mo, he would otherwise 
have been obliged to order the battering-train from Agra. 

“ When I made my escape, as detailed, by swimming the 
Taptee, it was from the tender mercies of the gentle Brahman, 
our late pensioner Emurt Row’s force, by whom 1 was then in 
close confinement, and not from Holkar. 

, “ I fear 1 must divest my marriage with her highness the 

Begam of a great part of its romantic attraction, by confessing 
that the young Begam was only thirteen years of age when I 
first applied for and received her mother’s consent ; and which 
marriage probably saved both their lives. Allow me to assure 
you, on the very best nidhority, that a Moslem lady’s marriage 
with a Christian, by a Cazee, is as legal in this country as if the 
ceremony had been performed by the Bishop of Calcutta ; a 
jioint lately settled by my son’s marriage with the niece of the 
Emperor, the Nuwab Mulka Humanee Begam ; and that the 
respectability of the females of my family amongst tlie natives 
of Hindostan has been settled by the Emperor many years ago, lie 
having adopted my wife as his daughter ; a ceremony sati.sfac- 
torily repeated by the Queen, on a visit to my own house in 
Delhi. 1 can assure my partial sketcher, that my only daughter 
died in 180 4, and that my grand-daughters, by the particular desire 
of their grandmother, are Christians. It was an act of her own, 
as by the mari-iagc agreement, the daughters were to be brought 
up in the religion of the mother ; the sons in that ot your 

“ Very obedient, humble servant, 

“ W. L. G .” 


“ Kliasgunge, 5th Marcli, 1835. ’ 


Colonel Tod, in a letter to tlfe editor of “ the Asiatic Jonrn.M, 
thus speaks of Colonel Gardner A day or two previous to 
this number (of your journal) being lent me, An intimate Iriend 
of Colonel Gardner’s spent the evening with me ; and as it w 
almost impossible that any tw'o men, at all acquainted with hi, 
diversified life, could talk of him without expressing a wish that , 
he would become his own biographer,— the subject being starter , 
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\\c nuituallv a^rml, that, ([ualitical in oNory ^^a\ as hr In Ioi tiu' 
(a'^l\, llu‘ rc'siilt ^\onl(l hi' both inti'i'i'^lini; and nist rnctixt’, 
Ainonu^l ollu'r ivinark>, 1 olwriArd that, although hr \\:is wril 
known to inr h\ riiarartri’, and I had to hrar trstiinony to thr 
!)ravr rondurt ol a part ol In^ roi’p'^, attarhrd to iiir in I - ' I / , 
ihr onl\ timr I r\ I'r had thr [jlrasurr ol sri'iii^ him was thr 
(|,i\ lollowinr tlir ^nrri'nik'i* ol KoinnhiuV. w hrn hi' diiird 
w it h iiu . 

I IrU'^t \oiii rorrrspondi'in wdl prorri d with thr >krlrhrs/ 
and that thr onthnr In' In'- now Inniishi'd ol (’i/lonrl (hndnia’''- 
iii-torv max >tnmikitr thr orimn.d to L:i\r. what no otiii'r ran, 
Im hiomaphy ni lull ( 'olonrl (iardiirr n onr ol tin' maii\ 
rrmarkahlr mrin who h.ivr pa^-rd a mo^t ('\t I’aoi'dmai \ Iilr, 
tiiiatim a'- ri i‘rmmtaiirr or ' im.'-rch proprllrd, amaUt thr 
rhaotir rlrmriil'- ('1 Indian '>o(art\, dninia (hr liaK-rv'iit m \ 
prrrrdim: thi' halcxon dax-- ol 1 1 ^ wlirn h\ thr \iroion- 
inmd and mra-'mi^ ol (hr MaupU'-N ol lla'-tin':>. pr.a r tor t!ir 
(ii'vt timr in it" hi"(oi\, rri-nrd tioin thr llimalaxa to ( 'apr 
('i)!ll()lin liil II I .illiriis ' 

I ui'ratlx w i"hi d ( 'oloin I (hndnrr would roii^rnt to trll mr 
thi lintoix ol ill" rrmaikahir lil<' vxliirh I wa" anxiou'" to wiiti 
down trom hi" dirt.itioii ( )nr (‘\rnma hr "aid, ‘ Mria lu'ti r 
]ii\ clMld will'll in llolkai'" "riwiir, I w.'" (inplo\r(l a" an 
on\o\ to till' ( 'o.iipanx toir ", nndrrnoid Lakr willMn"tinr- 
tioii" to irtnrn within a rntain tiiip', inx taind\' irinamrd m 
ranij). Smpii ion ol tirarhrrx wa" ramrd h\ in\ Inirthriird 
aha'iiir. and arrmatioii" wri’r hioiiaht lorwaid aaaiint mr at thr 
Dai’liar. held 1)\ llolkar on thr third da\ lollowina that on whirh 
iii\ prr"rnrr wa" rxprrtrd I I'rjomrd tin- (.imp wiiilr thr 
darhar w.i" "till <i""rml)lrd , on m\ rntr.mrr, thr Mah.iraj, m an 
anaVv tour, drmandrd the rixnoif ol thr drl.i\ . which I 'j,a\r, 
pointnrj; out thr nniiO""iI)iht v ol a itprrdii i rrtmn llolkai 
rxrlaimi d, in '-:rl^lt ainrrr, ‘ I lad xoii not irtnmrd thi" da\ , I 
uould haxr Irxrlli'd thr khanat" ol \our triit" ' I drew m\ 
"Wold imtantlx , and attrmptrd to rnt hi" hiahnr"s down, hut 
wa" priwriiti d hx tho"r ai’onnd him, and rrr’ihrx had rrroxrnd 
trom thr ama/rmrnt and ronlimon ramrd hy (hr attempt, I 
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nislicl rroiii (he tent, spmii- u|»)i. my hois,., and uas soon 
l)cynii(l r(';icli ol the pur.siK'r.s.” 

To acroiiiit lor (’oloiu'l (ianliu'r’s iiulianation, it must lu' 
iviiuMiilK'ivd, that till' kaiiats aiv wails ol (•aiiva>, that smiound 
tiu' tc'iit.s ot the ladi^". ol th(‘ zcMiana , to ha\(‘ tlirowii down 
tliose sci'iH'iis, and to hav(‘ (‘xposod women wiilnn i)ar(la to the 
• ua/e of iiK'ii, woiiKI have ]n ru an iii-ul: lor whieii tlanv eould 
he no atoiicnunt Coloiml (hirdiua’s In-h ^pint w:m a^ pimnipt 
to a\('n'i'c tlu^ thiTat as it would have Ixu'ii willing: to takn tiii' 
lil(' (j| llolkar, had he intruded on the pr!vae\ ol tlu' iH'Lann’.s 
apart nieiits 

dliroimh the inIhieiKC' ol liieiaU, the IVnierxs and lim tainilv 
were allow('d, uninok-t (ah to (put llolk.ii^ dommioiis, and 
i'(‘ioin h(‘r hush.md 

I he account ( o!(au‘! (lardnc'r eiua* nir ol his iiiarriauLMv ith 
I lie I )('L:aiii w .is t hm - - 

•' Whin a xoiine mam I wa- enl!ii''ted to ncaoti it(' a I reaty 
with one ot tiu' iiatiM' ptiiue^ol ( a'nha\ Daili.ir^ and eoiisiil- 
tat ion'> w ere eonl mnallv Ik 'I d , durini: one ol t ho lorinci', at w h](.*h 
I wa'^ pri'-'cnt a parda nati\(' eiirtani' near me wa^ gently 
nio\'e(l a^idf, and 1 -aw, I thon-aht, tlu' mo-'t ht'imtitii! hlaek 
c've> in tlu' woild It wa- mijm^-ihk' to think oT tlu' treat\ , 
tho-i' hnahl and paeiiina alanee^, tho-i. h^.iiitilul dai k e\es, 
eoinj)U'tel\ !)('w ildered me 

‘‘ I Irlt lla.ttt'ied that a creature so lo\el\ a^^ -he ot tho-c' dc’c’p 
hlaek, hw'inu i'\ e- niu-t ha. -hould venture to a:i/c' upon nu' , to 
what d.maei' miaht not the \eiled heau(\ Ik‘ e\po-ed, -lionld the 
nuwa’ineiit ol the paid.i he -(‘Cn l)\ an\ ol' those' .it the' d.irh.ar ' 
()n (|uittina: the a--enihl\ I eh-e'oveu'd that the' hi’iaht-e\ed 
heaut\ w.is the d.iuahte'r ol the Priiue' At the' iK'\t dai'har, my 
aaitatioii and an\ie't\ we're* extienu' .m.nn to hehold the hnaht 
e'\e’s that had h.umted no dii'ani- h\ niaht, and my thoughts h\ 
da\ ’ The parda aaam w.is aentiv moved, '^and m\ late was 
(k'cide'd. 

I demande’d the Ihmee'-s in marriage , lie'r relations were at 
hirst indmnant, and po-itixeK re'lu-ed m\ proposal, howe\'er, 
oil niatuie dell her.it ion , the* amhassadoi w.is eemside'i’e'd too 
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inHuential a person to have a request denied, and the hand ol’ 
the young Princess was promised. The preparations for the 
marriage were carried forward; ‘Remember,’ said I, ‘ it will 
be useless to attempt to deceive me ; I shall know those eyes 
again, nor will I marry any other.’ 

“ On the day of the marriage I raised the veil from the counte- 
nance of the bride, and in the mirror that was placed between 
us beheld the bright eyes that had bewildered me ; I smiled, — 
the young Begam smiled also.” 

Such was Colonel Gardner’s account of the first time he 
beheld his bride. Well might she smile when she ga/.ed upon 
that noble countenance ! 

Tin: To.MH or colonkl hkssing. 

If)//?. — This beautiful Mausoleum is in the Catholic burial 
ground at Agra, and is well wortliy a visit. It was built by a 
native architect, by name Luteef, in imitation of the ancient 
Muhammadan tombs. The material is the red stone from Fathi- 
poor Sicri, which is highly carved, but not inlaid. The tomb is 
beautiful, very beautiful, and in excellent taste. Its cost is esti- 
mated at about one lakh of rupees. Luteef’s drawings of the Taj 
and of all the ancient monuments around Agra are excellent ; 
they cost from three to forty rupees each. 1 bought a large 
collection of them, as well as of marbles and other curiosities. 
Luteef inlays marble with precious stones, after the style of the 
work in the Taj. A chess-table of this sort, with a border of 
flowers in mosaic, costs from eight to twelve hundred rupees, 
1*80, or £120, and is beautifully executed. 

I G///. — My affairs at Agra having come to a conclusion, and the 
pinnace, carriage, and horses being on their way home, I once 
more turned my steps to Khasgunge, and arrived there dak, 
accompanied by a friend, who was extremely anxious to see the 
marriage ceremoify, although all that the eye of a man is per- 
mitted to behold is the tarnasha that takes place without the 
fortr walls. All that pas.ses within is sacred. 

On my arrival the whole party at KhasguniJe were going out 
to tents by the Ganges to hunt wild boars and otters ; to shoot 
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crocodiles, florikcn, black partridge, and other game. Even 
for people in good health it was, at that season of the yeai-, a 
mad expedition, and I declined going; 1 longed indeed to 
accompany them, but my cold and cough were so severe 1 was 
forced to give up the idea. 

18///. — My dear Colonel Gardner, seeing how ill i was, said, 
“ You will never recover, my child, in the outer house ; 1 will 
give you a room in the inner one, and ])ut you under the care 
of the begam ; there you will soon recover.” I le took me over to 
the zenana ; the begam received me very kindly, and appointed 
four of her slaves to attend upon me, and aid my own women. 
They put me immediately into a steam-bath, shampooed, 
mulled, and half-boiled me ; cracked every joint after the most 
approved fashion, took me out, laid me on a golden-footed bed, 
gave me sherbet to drink, shampooed me to sleep, and by the 
time the shooting party returned from the Gunga, 1 liad per- 
fectly recovered, and was able to enter into all the amusement 
of seeing a flindostanee wedding. 

I must here anticipate, and remark that Snddu Khan, our 
excellent little khansaman, died in June, 1841. He had been ill 
and unable to attc'iid for montbs. There is a story, that being 
in an humiurim, he received some injury in the spine while 
being shani[)ooed and joint-(*racked by a barber, who placed his 
knee to his liack, and then forcibly brought his two arms back- 
wards. 44ie story says poor ISuddu fainted, and the barber was 
so much alarmed, he tied, and has never been seen siiK'c at 
CWnpore, where the scene took place. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE MARRIAGE. 

“to dress one’s own dole*.’’ 

Spoken of a fatlier wljo defrays the whole expense of his daughter’s marriage, 
her dress, ornaments, &:c., without any charge to the bridegroom or his family. ' 

“ HE WHO BUILDS A HOUSE AND TAKES A WIFE HEAPS SEVENTY AFFLICTIONS 
ON HIS HEAD*.” 

Pedigree of the Bride and Bridegroom — Reports concerning the Beauty of the 
Bride — Anxiety of Fnglish Gentlemen to marry into Colonel Gardner’s family 
— Mirza Unjun Sheko — The first Procession— The Bride’s Dress — Necessity 
of Weeping — The Oily Mixture — Strict Seclusion — Dress of the Bridegroom 
— The Oily Mixture Complimentary — The Mooli — Bridal Songs — 'I'he Sii- 
chak — The Bridegroom’s Procession — Nach (^irls on platforms— The Menhdi 
- -The grand Display in the Bride’s Procession — The Parda — 'i'he Prince 
dyed with hinna — Midnight the fashionable hour for Dinner — Wedding 
Dishes — Silvered Food — Conclusion of the Day — Mr. James Gardner — 
Mulka Begam highly rcs|>ected ; her will is law. 


1835, March \Sfh , — Before entering on a descrijition of tlie 
marriage ceremonies, it may be as well to explain the singular 
manner in which Colonel Gardner’s family has intermarried 
with that of the Emperor of Delhi, which the annexed pedigree 
will exemplify. 

William Gardner, Estp, of Coleraine, left a son. 

William Gardner, Estp, Lieut. -Colonel in the 11th regiment 
-of » Dragoons. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Valentine 
Farrington, Esq., and had issue Valentine, horn 1739, Allan, 
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and other children. Allan was created a baronet, and after- 
wards elevated to the peerage in Ireland in 1 800 ; and created 
a peer of the United Kingdom, 1800, 

Valentine, the eldest son, a Major in the arn\y, married, first, 
Alaida, daughter of Robert Livingstone, Estp, by whom he had 
a son, William Linnaius, Captain in the army ; and, secondly, 
Frances, daughter of Samuel Holworthy, by whom he had 
another son, Valentine. 

Colonel WilliaTii Liniueus Gardner married Nawab Matmnnzel- 
ool-Nissa Regain Delme, and by her had two sons, Allan and 
James, and a daughter ; the last mentioned died young. 

Allan, the eldest son, married Reebee Sidiiba Ilinga, and left 
one son, Mungo, who died young, and two daughters, llirmoozcc 
and Susan, liirmoozec married her relative, Stewart William 
Gardner, Ksii., sou of Rear-Admiral Francis Gardner, the 
brother of Allan Hyde Lord Gardner. Siesan, the second 
daughter, or Shubbeah Regain as she is called, is the one whose 


marriage is on the tapis. 

.James Gardner, the second son of Colonel M illiain Linna.’us 
Gardner, married, first, Reebee Sahiba Ranoo’, by whom he had 
one son, Ilinga, and two daughters, Alaida, the Morning Stai, 
and the Evening Star. He married, secondly, Mulka Humaiiee 
Regain, and by her had four children, two sons and two 
dan ditc'is ; Sulim.-m and William Linmeiis ; Nashaba Regain, 


and anothtM* iiirl. 

Mir/a Sulimrin SheKd, son of Shnh Allum. the late Emperor 
„f Delhi and brother of Akbar Shrdi, the present Emperor, has 
a numerous familv. Tuo of the daughters were celebrated for 
their beautv : one of them, Mnlka ilumanee Regain, married 
her cousin," Mirza Selim, the son of Akbar Shah, from whom 
she was divorced : she manU secondly, Mr. dames Gardner. 
Sultana RGa, tlie othdr 'daughter, ^larried Nusseer-oodddeen 
llydur, the King of Oiidc. Mirza Uiijiin Sk-ko, son of ^11 

Sulinian Shekfi, and half-brother of Mulka- Regain, is engage 

to Susan Gardner, as before-mentioned. 

Colonel Gardner was exceedingly unwilling to allow k 
marriage of his grand-daughter with the young prince, but 
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old Bcgain, his wife, liad set her heart upon it. lie would 
rather ha\e seen tier married to a l‘juropeau j;vutlemau ; hut the 
jV'iA'am, who is an adopted daue:hter oftlu' lMU|)erorol Delhi, is 
delighted with the mat(‘h,- in hrr e\es a tine allianec'. 

I mu^t (k">(‘iihe the hride, Susan (jiardiu'r, or, as slu‘ is called 
in the /eiiana, Shuhhc'ah l>ee,ain, t'vcuA’ lady ha\'iui; her name 
and title aSo. She had I)e(.‘n eri('d up hy the ja'opli' at A'j,i‘a as 
a L^reat heaut\ , and ( 'olouel (Gardner had reec'ivt'd se\ eial pro- 
posals tor lu'i-, both tVom I'airopean and native' ueiitk'UU'n. She 
was aSo desei'ihed a^ vc'i'v aec'omplished lor the inhahitaiit ol 
lourwalS, heiim' ahk' to rc'ad, and write, and keep aeeoimt^ with 
un'am. She is about twi'utv \ears ol’ a-ae, vi'i y ok! loi a brak' in 
this eountrv, wlu'i'e i:irU mai’r\ at ek'ven or twe'Ue', and the 
[U'ovei’b describes them a^ shrive'lk'^l at twe nty.’’ 

Mv '^urpri^e was mx'al when I saw' lu'r in the /c'liana I h'r 
eoinple'vion is pale enul sallow, her iaee tiat, her li'jUK' e'\tienK'l\ 
tliin, and lar Irom pieltv I b'r Ikitterei^ calk'd lu'i ‘‘ so lau ' 
hut slio has not the lairiu'^s ol a Duropi'an, or I lie liiu' ek'.u 
brown of soiiK' A-iatie hidie^ Ik'i' iiianner> were aSo adinire'd. 
but I did not like fhem, nor did she* ino\e' stale lv as an elephant 
an ('pilhet applied to a woman ha\ im!:' a irrac'c'lul yail 

rnpin Sbeko, tiu' bride'croom, who is about lw('iil\ U'ars o) 
a'ze'. is a reinarkabh hamSome man, hi-^ black eiiilin^ hair 
hand's in loii'j; lock-' on each sak' his lace', his e\'i's \or\ laree. 
loiiLT. and bright, bi'> li'atuie> line, his eomplexion a clear 
hrown . Iii'^ bum re the' middle ^i/v , and like' all n,iti\ es, he wore a 
bc'ard, moii^taehe. and whi'^ke’is !li> three* brothers, whoe-ame 
to the we'ddmu with him, aie* uuly, low I’a-te lookinu me'n 
I niuids manners are* uooel, the-iis are- (*ubbnh I'oi' lour eir live- 
ve'ars he* has be'cii trvmu to brinu about this niarilaue', but 
(’e)lone'l ( nirdiier oppose-d it on account /)! bis c'\t ra\ auanee* Ills 
tatheT, Siilinian She-ko, bas re'lu>e'el to u'lvi* eine* rnpe'e' to tbe* \onnu 
e()U])le, so that tlTe* whole' exjieiise ol the we'eldinu lalls upon 
(ddonel (kireliH'r he pa\s lor both sides The' younu prinee' 
has oidv an alkiwanee ol' 100 rupee's a month' Natoe's, 
('speeialK native' woiiie'ii, are* curious be'inu'^ ; the- whole- pride' ol 
tlie'ir li\es eoiis|stN m havmu had a urand we-ddim; the-\ talk 
* \ . - 
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of it, and l)()ast of it to tlu* hour ol IIrmi (l(‘ath. ('olourl 
(uinluer said, “ 11 1 wcru to vSlmhlu-ah llu' muury lliat will 
l)t‘ fooled away in display at this iiran'uuj:e, 1 should make hei' 
uiiserahle ; she would thiid< herscll dis‘j:rae('d , and allhoueh hv 
custom slie is not allowed to stir from her room, or to see the 
sie;lit, still it will ehai'iu her to lu'ar tlu; road was Imhti'd up 
for so many miles, the fireworks were so line and the pro- 
cession so y;rand ! She would havi^ thi> to talk oi m [iri'fereiu'e 
to tlu' nioiu'y, even if she wore forced to deprive herselt ol hall 
her food all her life ; she is a pakka 1 liudoslauee ’ ” 'fhey were 
horrified at my de'^eription of an hhiirlish mari’iaue A earria^l' 
and four, atteiuU'd hy live or six other earria-os, made a -ood 
weddiiu;-; when the eer-emoiu had heen perlormed hy tlu' 
padre, the bride and hrideuroom dro\c awa\ no proec’ssion, 
no lirewoiks , tlu' money put in the hanker^ hamU, tlie pain nls 
^ave a dinner and hall, and all wa^^ finished 

ddie lU'aam was in a ptafeet aa-on\ from momma till nmht, 
le^t any oiu' thiiia should he foraolteii,--*le^t any, (wen tiie 
smalh'st aifl miaht In* omitted , if it were, tlie^ieople would say. 
“What a shabby weddina’” Jind in spite ’of all the expense, 


slu' would lose her aood ntinu' 

It would he ulterlv impossible tor me to recount the iniumie- 
rahle eeieiiionies performed at the weddina of a Muhammadan . 
the follow ilia are a tew ot the most remarkable. 

March rj///.--rhe eeremoines heaan In the first place, the 
hri.lc-rooinS i.artv, conMstin- ..1 Mr. James (lanliier, Muika 
IVm.m, Mrs. I'. , ami .Mr. V . went mto tents tour 

miles distant , while the hnde's i.aity, eonsistiiv' of Cohmel 
(uudner, his I’.e-am, the bride, ami myselh remained at khas. 
-niiLre. We had also, in the outer house. Mr. \ akntme 

(lardner, a vart\ of Kuahsh nentl^men, and the old Xa’wah ot 
Camhav. It appeared- el.rious to me to sd .Irnvn to dmnrr with 
these i^enllemen, who were all attired m nhtive dresses, and do 
at times when mv dear Colonel (iardner was too 
unwell to (put the /.en.ina, and join the dinner party m t 
house. 'I'he tilrhan is not a neeessarx appendaye to ; sia^u 

attire in all IriemIK oi Immhai mtereonrse the sIm.U eap is worn. 
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— the turban in company ; it is disgraceful to uncover the 
head. 

But to return to my story. About 3 p.m., Mulka Begam 
came in procession to bring the bride’s dress, which is a present 
from the bridegroom. The procession consisted of elephants, raths 
(four-wheeled native carriages drawn by bullocks), })alanquins, led 
horses, ike . ; and one hundred trays, carried on men’s heads, 
(Containing the dress for the bride, sweetmeats, and basun (Hour 
of gram), wherewith to wash the lady. Mulka J4egam came in 
a covered palanquin, screened from the gaze of men. 

I, as in duty bound, had made my salam to Shubbeah Begam, 
and was in attendance in the zenana, to receive the bridegroom’s 
party. 

“Women of the lower class, on entering the female asseuibly, 
must not say ‘ salam ; ’ if the hostess be a lady of rank, they 
perform kudumbosec (the ceremony of kissing the feet) to her, 
and merely make salam to the rest. When going away they 
request permission, in the sainc way as the men in the male 
assembly, and takt* their departure. 

“ Kiidumbosee, oV the ceremony of kissing the I’cet, is, rathei*, 
to touch the feet of the hostess with the riglit hand, and then 
kiss the latter, or, more generally, make salam with it; ^\hi!e 
her ladyship, scarce allowing it to he done, out of politeness and 
condescension, withdraws her foot; and, taking hold of her 
hands, says, ‘ Nay, don’t do that !’ or ‘ Enoiigli ! ’ ‘ Long may 
you live!’ ‘ C’ome, be seated!’ Or, if she be married, ‘May 
God render your soJkkj durable!’ i.c. May God presei“ve your 
husband : if he be dead, ‘ May God cause your end to be 
happy !’ 

“ Tlie men of the better ranks of .society, however, when coming 
in or Joing away, say, ‘Salam, bunllugqe tuslemat!’ i.c. ‘My 
blessing', service, or salutation to you !* according to the rank 
of the lady of the hfaise. 

“ The salam made by females is not like tliat of the males — 
touching the foreliead with the right hand — but it consists in 
toucliihg the puttee, or hair above the right tcinj)le 

* (ianoon-0-i.sI.iiii. 
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Speaking of men entering a zenana, the place is considered so 
sacred, that, in a native family, only the nearest male relatives, 
the father and grandfatlier, can unrestrainedly obtain admission ; 
the uncles and brothers only on especial occ asions. The bride 
was once allowed to be seen by the brothers of Mirza Selim, her 
betrothed husband ; but he recpicstc'd that no other persons hut 
Colonel and Mr. James Cardner might behold her, and said, 
after marriage, he should not allow her to be seen even by his 
own brothers. 

The trays containing the presents, brought in procession 
from the Prince, were received by the female slaves, conveyed by 
them into the zenana, and ])laced before Colonel Gardner’s 
Hegam and the Princess Mulka. It is a custom never to send 
hack an empty tray ; if money be not sent, ])art of the contents 
of the tray is left, fruit, flowers, &c. The presents were 
displayed on the ground before the bride, who was sitting on a 
charpal, wnupped in an Indian shawl, hiding her face, and 
sobbing violently ; I thought she was I’cally in distress, hut 
found this violent sorrow waxs only a part oC the ceremony. 
Mulka Pegam took a silver howl, and putting into it sandal- 
wood pow'der and turmeric and oil, mixed it up, whilst botli she 
and Colonel Gardner’s Pegmn re|)eated with great care the 
names and titles on both sides ; it being unlucky if any name be 
forgotten, as any evil that may chance to befall the bride hereafter 
would be occasioned by forgetfulness, or mistaking the name 
over this oily mixture. The bride was then rubbed from head 
to foot w ith it ; how' yellow it made her, the turmeric ! The 
natives say it makes the skin so hcnutlful, so ijellow, and so soft : 
it certainlv renders the skin deliciously soft, but the yellow 
tinge 1 4 cannot admire. xVfter this operation was performed, all 
the mixture was scraped .uj), pxit into the bowl, and mixed with 
more oil, to be sent to the* Prince, that his body might be rubbed 
wdth it — this is considered a compliment ! 

The bridal dress was then put on Shubbeah ; it was of yellow 
gauze, trimmed w ith silver ; the pajamas of red satin and silver. 
The faces of the attendants were smeared by way ot frolic with 
the oily mixture, and the bridegroom's party returned to their 
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tents. I must not forget to mention that from the moment the 
bride is rubbed with this turmeric, slie is a prisoner for ten days ; 
not allowed to move from her charpai, on which she sits up or 
sleeps. Twice a day she is rubbed with almond soap, mixed 
with turmeric, &c. All this time she is never allowed to bathe ; 
She is fed on sweetmeats, and not allowed to touch acids, or 
vinegar, &c : even pan is almost denied ; but 1 fancy, without it 
an Asiatic lady would fret herself to death. And in this horrible 
state, a girl is kept during all the gaiety of the wedding ; never 
allowed to move ; to make her skin soft and yellow, and to 
render her sweet-tempered, 1 suppose, by feeding her with lumps 
of sugar ! 

As soon as the bridegroom’s party were gone, Colonel Gardner 
requested me to go in jirocession, with his jiretty grand-daughter, 
Alaida (the Morning Star), to the Prince’s tents, to escort the 
dress of the bridegroom, sent as a present by the bride. We 
went accordingly in full procession, as described before, taking 
back the oily mixture. Mulka Begam received us at the 
Prince’s tent ; lie was placed on a silver footstool ; Mulka took 
otf his upjier drd^s, and rubbed his face and arms with the 
mixture ; she then arrayed him in d dress of yellow and orange 
muslin, a red turhan, and red silk pajamas, in which attire he 
looked very handsome. 

Before him sat three women, the Domnee, playing and singing 
bridal songs ; 1 saw the Prince turn very red ; he looked at the 
women, and said something in a low tone to Mulka Begam, who 
answered, — “The mem Srlhiba knows they are singing galee 
(abuse) ; but she does not understand llindostanee sulKciently 
to comprehend their songs.” The language of the songs is com- 
plete filany. Yellow powder, mixed with water, was then.tlirown 
in frolic at all the people ; I made* my.salam, (juitted the tent, 
and finding a gentleman in waiting 'ready to drive me back, 
returned to Colonel Gardner’s, leaving the rest of the jiarty to play 
and sing all night. Thus ended the first day of the ceremonies. 

At the festival of the I lull, which is jiarticularly dedicated to 
]<ri.shnn, images of the deity are carried ahfiut on elephants, 
horses, in palkees, &c. The songs. arc exclusively in honour of 
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Krishnn, and hailing the return of tlie season, i.ersonilied under 
the name of Vasanta, generally i)rououneed Bessant. Kama 
the ^od of love, is the son of Krishiiu. 

the Hooli was celebrated hy the natives with due i^lee ■ they 
threw abeer (red powder) into each other’s faces, and then 
scjuirted orani^^e-coloiired water over it ; people were also sent 
on April-fool errands. Colonel Gardner avoided appearing 
amongst the people during this festival, and I imitated his 
example. The orange-coloured water is tinged with the flowers 
of the dhak tree ; the abeer is flour made from the singharra 
(water nut), and dyed with red sanders ; the roots of the sing- 
harra are loosened by means of ropes fastened between two 
boats, with several men in each ; and iron prongs are used in 
collecting them. 

1 mentioned to Colonel (Jardner the songs of the women, the 
Domnee, who were in the tent, and the distress of the Prince. 
He said, “ When marriages arc negotiating, in particular, they 
are of the most unchaste description ; thev are admitted on such 
occasions, but the nach girls never; the songs, of the Domnee 
are indc(‘ent beyond the conception of an Hur6])ean.’' 

Nach wa)men dance and .^ing before men, and are not allowed 
to enter zenanas of res])ectability ; but in all great establish- 
ments, such as Colonel (hirdncr’s, and that of his son, the slave 
girls are formed into sets of dancing girls, to sing and play for 
the amusement of the Begams. 

Colonel Gardner reinai kcd, “ The songs of the nach girls are 
never indecent, unless ‘ by particular desire,’ and then in repre- 
senting the bearer’s dance, — a dance which is never performed 
before ladies.” 

The following tradition may account for the great noise made 
with native instruments at a wedding : — “The difference between 
the lawful and unlawful; in marriage, is proclamation aifd the 
beating of drums for them.” “ Aa’yeshah 5;ave a woman*, who 
was nearly related to her, in marriage to one of the assistants ; 
and the |)rophet came and said, ‘ .Have you scut the yoUng 
woman to her hirsband ?’ She said, ‘ \cs.’ The pro[)het sai(l, 
‘ Have you scut any singers with her?’ She said, ‘ No. On 
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which the prophet said, ' Verily the assistants are a tribe fond of 
sinj^ing ; therefore, had you sent any one with her to have sung 
A’taina’ciun, A’taina'cum, then he would have prayed for your 
life and mine.’ ” A’taina’eum, a’taina’euin , — we come to you, we 
come to you, are the words of a song sung in marriage 
processions. 

Aamlr-hin-sad said, “ I went to Kardhah-hin-cab, and Abu 
Masuiid Ansari, in an assembly, in which was a bridal feast ; 
and some women were singing ; and J said, ‘ O ye two com- 
panions of the jiropliet of God ! and O ye men of Bedr ! (?*. e. 
combatants in that battle) shall this act (that is, singing), be 
done near vou ? ’ Thev said to me, ‘ Sit down if you ]>lease, 
and hear with us ; but, if you ]>lease, go away, because the 
prophet permitted us to hear nuptial songs.’ ” 

Domra is the name of a caste of Musalmans, the males ol 
which are musicians, and the females sing and dance in the 
company of females only. 


THE SACHAK. 

‘•WHEN' TIIERi: IS \ M\uin\ai: 1III.Y*M\Y SIS(; \I,T, NKJUt’.” 

March 2Xth . — The bride is denominated dullian on the day of 
Sachak, and the bridegroom drdha. The poor dulhan is ke})t 
in strict parda on her char[)ai ; the dfilha ought by law to be 
C(pially confined, but he generally contrives to amuse himself 
during the time. After the bride and bridegroom had been 
rubbed a certain number of days with the oily mixture, the 
time ajipointed for the second, day’s ceremonies arrived ; which 
is called the Sachak. Mulka Begam and the prince arriv(‘d 
in procession. The bridegroom’s party were dressed out in all 
their bravery. The party of the bride* wore their old clothes, 
and looked as deplorable as possible." This was according to 
custom, and therefore strictly observed. On this day it is the 
hishion for the bride’s mother to appear in an undress, and even 
that soiled ! The jirocession consisted of elephants in all their 
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crimson and gold trappings, led horses, English and Arab; 
nalkis, a sort of litter used by people of rank, palainpiins, and 
raths, (native bullock carriages,) &c. A number of men dressed 
up as horses were prancing about, kicking and playing antics 
and two hundred gharas (earthen vessels) tilled with sweetmeats, 
which looked very gay from being covered with silver-leaf, were 
carried on the heads of two hundred men. 

The platforms for the nach women were the most curious 
part of the procession, they are called takhti-rawan, a sort of 
travelling throne, formed of bamboo, square in form, over which 
was s])read an awning ornamented with crimson, and gold, and 
silver, and siq)ported by four bamboos, one at each angle of the 
platform. On each travelling throne sat a native musician, 
jdaying on a kettle-drum, and before him danced two nach women; 
the girls twirled and nached with all their might and skill. The 
j)latforins were carried on the heads of a number of Tiien in the 
procession, and had a curious and singular effect ; the situation 
was a very unsteady one for the dancing girls, one of wdioni 
became giddy and tumbled down u[)on the heads of tlie crowd 
of peo])le below’. In this fashion ten stands, containing twenty 
nach girls and ten musicians, were carried on men’s heads to 
the sound of kettle-drums. When Mulka had brought in the 
])rocession, and the company were seated, atr of sandal-wood was 
put on each person’s face, and a necklace of silver tissue around 
their necks. The same three vile old women began their songs 
of abuse; abusing the prince, the Eegains, and myself; but as 
it W’as the custom, no one could be angry. 1 could only guess 
the sort of abuse ; I could not ^understand it, never having 
heard it before. The prince’s yellow' dress, now’ ([uite dirty, was 
on him still ; according to custom, over it was put on a dress ot 
cloth of gold and crims(\n. ‘in front of his turban the jew'clled 
jika was placed, and on* his arms valuable ba/.uhunds aitulets 
of precious stones. All this time the poor little bride was kept 
in her oily attire on her char[)ai, and not allowed to stir. She 
only heard the noise and uproar ol the procession. JMulka s 
dress was very elegant. 
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THE MENHDl — THE THIRD DAY. 

29th. — ^Tlie nienlidi is the tree, Lawsoiiia inermis, from the 
leaves of wliich the hinna dj e is produced : the leaves are 
gathered and pounded ; when put on tlie liands and feet, and 
allowed to remain an hour or two, it produces a dark brownish 
red dye, which is jiermanent for lour or five months ; the hands 
and feet, both of men and women, thus dyed are reckoned 
beautiful. It is remarkable that female mummies have the 
nails stained with menhdi. 

A number of trays of this prepared menhdi were carried on 
men’s heads, covered with embroidered velvet ; they were sent 
from the bride to dye the bridegroom. This w'as the grand 
display on the jiart of the bride’s friends ; who all, dressed in all 
their most costly attire, went, at eleven at night, in proc'ession 
from Khasgunge to the Prince’s tents. The road was (‘iiclosed 
with hamlioo .screens, all lighted u]) with thousands of small lamps; 
firew'orks were let oft' in jirofusion, and the triumphal arches 
across the road were all illuminated ; five thousand torches were 
carried by men, to light the jiroce.ssion. The Begam herself 
w’as there in her nfilkee, the curtains all down and fastened ; the 
ladies in a long line of native carriages, called raths ; the boys 
in diftereiit sorts of native jialkees ; the men, handsomely 
dressed, on elephants. I went in an amarl, on an elej)hant ; 
the amarl is a litter with two seats, covered by two canopies ; 
wdien the seat on an elephant is ()])cn, without a cano[)y, it is 

called a howdah. Mr, T , a friend, accompanied me ; we 

sat in the front seat, and a native gentleman occu|)ied the seat 
at the back. The ele[)hant was a very large one; we were a 
great height from the ground, and had a good view, being above 
the smoke of the blue lights. The native gentleman ammsed us 
by hik astonishment at Mr. T— — ’s not being a married man ; 
iny /'riend told him he wished to marry; but how’ could he 
without seeing the lady ? The Asiatic said that was imjiossible ; 
hut could he not depend on his female friends to see and select 
l/)r iiim ? Mr. T — — deputed me to select a wife for him; 
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the native gentleman thought him in earnest, and said, when 

every thing was arranged, I might show Mr. T her pieture 

before they were married. In this manner weddings are made 
up ; it would be the height of indelicacy to sup])ose a girl could 
have a choice, she marries just any one whom her friends select. 
The led horses, in their gay native capaiison, looked so well 
amongst the blue lights ; and the handsomest of all was Candi- 
date, an imported English horse, formerly the |)roi)erty of Major 

P ; Rattler, another English horse, .sixteen hands high, 

whom I had ridden several times, was also there. They were so 
([uiet and well-behaved in the crowd and amongst the hreworks 
much more (juiet than the native horses. 

The ten platforms, containing the twenty nacli girls and the 
kettle-drum players carried on men’s heads were also there. 
The cftcct of the gay dresses of the women, as they twirled and 
attitudinized was good by torch-light. Some of the girls, who 
were horrors by daylight, looked pretty by the artificial light, at a 
distance. It took two hours to go with the procession the four 
miles, through the village of Khasgungc to thg tents. All the 
inhabitants were either on the road or on \\ic roofs of their 
houses, and we were attentled by thousands of peo[)le : such a 
crowd, we could scarcely move forwards. On our arrival at the 
tents we found Mulka liegam’s tent prej)ared lor the reception 
of the females of our party. It was in utter darkness. In 
front fine bamboo screens were let down, which, inside, were 
covered tvith thin white muslin. Through this parda, from the 
inside of the tent, you could see what was going on without, 
where every thing was brilliantly lighted, whilst we were in com- 
plete darkness. From without you could not see into tlie tent 
in the slightest degree. These screens are called pardas, and 
the women who live wdtjiin fhem, parda nishin, secluded hMiiiid 
the curtain. In front* (rf the tent was pitched a very ♦large 
shamiyana, a canojiy, sui)j)orted on every s^de by high f^oles ; 
white cloths were spread on the ground. In the centre was 
seated the young Fiince on his gaddi (throne of the sovereign), 
most beautifully Tlressed, and looking vx*ry handsome. His four 
ill-looking brothers were i\ext to him. On a plain gaddi, by 
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his side, sat Colonel Gardner and myself, and all the Eni^lish 
and native gentlemen were seated on either side. In front, were 
one hundred nach women, the best to be procured, brought, at 
an immense expense, from great distances ; six or eight of these 
girls danced at a time, and were relieved by another set. 
Around wei-e countless numbej’s of natives, in all their gayest 
dresses : and still further back were many elejdiants, on which . 
})eoplc had mounted to get a sight of the tamaslia. When the 
])reparations within were ready, Colonel Gardner took me, his 
son, and the five princes, wdthin the tent ; a parda (screen) w^as 
drawn across part of the tent, behind wliieh were some native 
ladies, wdiom it would have been im|)roper the men should have 
seen, they not being their relatives. 4die Prin(‘e was jdaced on 
a low silver seat, and fed with sugar; the amusement appeared 
to be, as you olfered the sugar, and the Prince attempted to take 
it in his mouth, to snatch away your hand. I'he ladies behind 
the parda also put forth their hands to leed him with sugar ; he 
tried to catch their hands, and having succeeded in catching the 
hand of one of tl^e girls who was teazing him, he tried to draw off 
her ring, and in the struggle she was nearly j)ulled through the 
l)arda ! 

A silver bason was brought, and from it, Mulka Hegam, 
Alaida, and lier sister, the Evening Star, put the inenhdi on 
the Prince’s hands and feet, and washed it off with water, 
which they i)oured from a silver vessel, of the most classical 
and beautiful shape 1 almost ever beheld. A turban *of green 
and gold, ornamented with brilliants and i)recious stones, was 
])Iaced on his head ; he was tluai dressed in a dn*ss of kimkhwab 
(gold brocade), a red and gold kamarband, and green pajamas; 
and a ring and armlets of great value and beauty were also put 
upon* him. Sherbet was given to 'him, and all the guests, to 
drink* and their mouths were wiped 'with a sort ol napkin of 
red add gold cloth by the cup-bearer. 

Into the sherbet tray each guest put a gold mohur, the per- 
quisite of the girls who had put the nienhdi on the Prince. 
i\ftefwards, a slave-girl brought a silver vessel w ith water ; 
water was poured over the hands ol.the guests, each of whom 
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put four or five rupees into the howl ; this was given the 
Domnee, the same tlirec old women who in one corner were 
singing all the time. Necklaces of the fresh flowers of the 
yellow jasmine were thrown over the neck of the prince and 
the guests. After these ceremonies were completed, the iirince 
and Colonel Gardner (piitted the tent. I remained with tlie 
. Regain. A ceremony was then performed that surprised me 
considerably ; the native ladies laughed, and appeared to think 
it high tamasha. 

It was now dinner time, being midnight. 'I'he inner pardas 
of the tent were let down, and lights were brought in. A white 


clotli w^as spread on the ground in front of the Regain s gaddi, 
ni)on which eight large round dishes of earthenware were 
placed. These were filled with boiled rice mixed with almonds 
and many good things, very pleasant food. These dishes are 
always preimred at Asiatic weddings, as bride-cake is always an 
attendant on the same ceremony in Kurope. 4 he rice was 
piled up high, and silvered all over with silver leaf, and a 
tuft of silver ornamented the top. Silvered .food is much 
used by natives ; and in helping a dish, if you wish to pay a 
compliment, you send as much gold and silver Icat as you can. 
At weddings' the food is served in earthen vessels, instead 
of the silva- vessels commonly used, because, when the repast 


is over, the remainder of it, vessels and all, arc given away. 

Of course, according to Asiatic custom, we all sat on the 
ground. The Regain said, “ What shall we do ? we have no 
knives and forks for the bibi srihiha.” 1 assured her my 
fingers were more useful than forks. She .sent me a large dish, 
well filled and well silvered, I bowed over it, saying m an under- 
tone to myself, “.lupiter omnipotensdigitosdeditantebidentcs. 

The Regain r.rpUun.l to the guests, “ English ladies always say 
grace before meals.” After holding forth my right hai«l o 
have water poured upon it. I boldly dipped nfy; fingers mtd the 
dish, and contrived to appease my hunger very 
much to the amusement of the Asiatic ladies: but lounU 
could not get my fingers half so tar into -Y n-dh^lh ey 
contrived to do; certainly . the mode is ungraceful but th s 
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may be prejudice. 1 looked at Mulka Begam, how far slu‘ 
puslied her delicate fingers down her throat — wah ! wah ! 

“The prophet used to eat with three fingers, the thumb, tlie 
forefinger, .and the middle finger ; and after eating lie used to 
lick his blessed fingers before touching any thing else.*’ The 
prophet said, “ Repeat the name of (}od, and eat with your 
right hand ; the devil has power over tliat meat which is eaten » 
without remembering the name of Cod.” “Verily Cod is 
pleased with a servant who e.ats a mouthful and says God’s 
praise, and drinks a draught of water, and says Cod’s praise.” 

“ When any one of you eats, he must do it with his right 
hand ; and when any one of you drinks, he must take hold of 
his water-pot with the right hand, because the devil eats and 
drinks with his left.” 

After the repast silver vessels were handed round, and 
our mouths and fingers underwent ablution. Besan, the flour 
of gram, as good for the purpose as almond-p.aste, was pi’e- 
sented to each guest ; with it the grease was removed from the 
fingers, and wa^cr was j)ourc(l over them. 

Necklaces most beautifully madci of silver tissue were now 
given to the whole of the company, both within and without 
the tent ; the lights were carried away, a portion of the parda was 
removed, and we, unseen, could tlien observe what was going on 
without the tent, the naching, and the company. Seeing the 
Begam appan'iitly fatigued, I reejuested she would give me my 
dismissal, which, having received, I made my salam and returned 
to Colonel Cardner, with whom I sat looking at the nach until 
3 P.M., at which hour the^ prince, by taking his dej)arture, 
broke up the assembly. “ On retiring, the senior guest, address- 
ing the host, says, ‘ J]e pleased to, or will you, give us leave, or 
permission, to depart?’ Adding, ‘ May (jod bless and pros|)er 
you*! 1 h.ave in.ade a hearty meal, of (fined heartily (orig. eaten 
a belly full) ! ’ ,To which the other replies, ‘ It is the will of 
Cod and Muhammad,’ i. e. not mine ; or, ‘Very well:’ ‘ ( cr- 
tamly.’ Then the wliole company rise, calling out, ‘As salam 
.alaikum!’ ‘Peace be unto you,’ and take their dei)arture 
* (2ano(jn-c-islain. 
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I returned to Khasgunge in a palanquin, in winch T slept all the 
way lioiuc, being fatigued and ovcreoine with the. exertions of 
the. day. 

It was a si^ht wortli seeinc^ ; the thousaiidH of well-dicsscd 
natives in picturesfjue groups, and the dancing girls under the 
brilliantly illuniinated trees. I was delighted to sit hy my dear 
’Colonel Gardner, and to hear his ex[)lanations. In conversation 
he was most interesting, a man of great intelligence, and in mind 
])layful as a child. I often begged him to write his life, or to 
allow me to write it at his dictation. The description of such 
varied scenes as those through which he had passed would 
have been delightful ; and he wrote so beautifully, the work 
would have been invaluable. He used to tell me remark- 
able incidents in his life, but I never wrote them down, feeling 
that unless I co\dd remember his language, the histories would 
be de[)rived of half their beauty. 1 have never described Mr. 
James Gardner, his son. 1 le is a remarkably shiwd, clever, quick 
jnan. He has never been in England : he commenced his edu- 
cation at a school in Calcutta; and the remaimJer he received 

at home, from Colonel (lardner and his friend Mr. B . 

Persian he reads and w rites as Huently as a native, and transacts 
all his business in that language. He is very (piick, and so 
deep, they say he even outwits the natives. He is very hospit- 
able — e\|)eil in all manly exercises — a tine horseman — an ex- 
cellent swordsman — skilled in the lance exercise — an admirable 
shot with the bow and arrow — excels in all native games and 
exercises. 1 fancy the Begani, his mother, would never hear of 
her son’s going to England for education; and to induce a 
native woman to give way to any reasons that are contrary to 
her own wishes is (juite out of the pqwer of mortal man. A 
man may induce a Euj’opc'an wife to l)c unselfish and make a 
sacrifice to com[)ly wath liis wishes, or lor the benefit ot her 
children. A native woman would only be viwlent, enraged, 
and sulky, until the man, tired and weary with the dispute and 
eternal worry, would give her her own way. Such at least is my 
o[)inion Irom what I ha\ e seen ol liic within the lour walls ot a • 
zcnrina. James Gardnci’ is most perfectly suited to the life he 

F f 2 
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leads : tlic j)ower of the sun docs not affect liiin so much as it 
does other people : he rides about his estates and farms all day : 
he has a great number of villages of his own, of which he is 
lord and master, and is able to conduct his affairs and turn his 
indigo and farming to profit. In all this he is assisted by the 
advice of IVtulka Begam, to whom the natives look up with 
the highest res])ect. She is a clever woman, and her word is' 
regarded as law by her villagers and dej>endents. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


rilli UUKAT. 

IHL NUl'TlAL I'KOCESSION IS PROPORTIONED TO THE RANK OF THE 
BRIDEGROOM 

'1'!k* liridofTrooni fights for his Uridc — The grand Procession — Superstition of 
the Prince—liridal Attire — Tlie Bride’s Consent — Signing the Contract — The 
Nose-ring — Dress of the Bride — The IVince enters the Zenana — He beholds 
his Bride — llc' carries her olf — Colonel Gardner’s distress — Fani Bliu’a 
— 'file Bride's Douer carried in procession with the newly-married couple to 
the Prince’s 'Pents — A singular Custom — Pan. 

ISBf), March — Colonel (Jardiier said to ifie, “The bridc- 
e:rooiii will come to-night to* carry away his bride ; it is an old 
Tartar custom for the man to fight for his wife, and carry her 
awav l)v force of arms ; this is still retained. T shall have the 
doors of the gateway barred at the entrance ; and the soldiers on 
the jirince’s arrival, after refusing to admit him, will at length 
allow him to enter, if he give them some gold mohurs. We, 
of the bride’s party, are not to join in the procession, but you 
may go out on an ele])hant provided you put no gay trappings 
upon him ; and you can look on and say, ‘ What a paltry pro- 
cession, not half as fine as ours last night! ’ this is the custom 
(dastur). I will go in my tanjan and* stand atone side. Ihis 
was the grand day of aM :* the prince and his party cam* at 
night; the village through which tliey passed was illuminAted, 
as well as the road and the triumphal arches ; they were accom- 
panied by bands of music and Hags innumerable ; at every halt 
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fireworks were let ofT, while blue liglits added a picturesque effect 
to the scene. The prince rode at the head of the procession on 
an Arab covered with embroidered traj)pings ; on each side, the 
animal was decorated with the white tails of the yrik ; and over 
all was tlirown an ornamental armour made of flowers. On the 
head of the Arab was a jika, an ornament from wliich arose a 
heron’s plume, of wdiich each feather was tipped with gold;* 
his neck, the bridle, and tlie crupper w^erc adorned with orna- 
ments and golden chains. According to etiquette, an attendant 
on foot by the side of the horse carried an TiftrAn, a sun em- 
broidered on velvet attached to a staff', gaily ornamented and 
carried in an elevated position : it is used as a protection from 
the rays of the sun, and also as a point of dignity. Another 
carried a niagnifi(‘ent chatr, umbrella of silk, embroidered with 
gold, a mark of royalty. In Glide the king alone is entitled to 
the chatr, with the exception of the resident and his assistant. 
Then followed the elejdiants, and friends, and attendants on 
horseback, palanquins and native carriages of many descriptions : 
the procossiom was interspersed with the ])latfornis containing 
dancing girls, caVried by men, and a number of horses, English, 
Arab, and country, were led by their grooms. Innumerable 
torches flared in every direction, and chiraghs, small lamps fixed 
on ladders, were carried horizontally by the attendants. Arti- 
ficial trees made of wax, coloured j)aper, and shola, decorated 
with gold and silver leaf, mica, and coloured foil, were (‘arried 
by men in great number, and added a strangely Asiiitic effect to 
the whole, as the blue tights fell upon them. 

When the procession arrived at the entrance to Golonel 
Gardner’s estate, the doors of the gateway were found closed, 
and the prince w%as refused admittance ; but after a mock fight, 
he w^as allowed to pass through into the grounds. The Ikgain 
woftld not have omitted a Timurian’ custom for the wmrld. The 
dress of the bridegroom consisted entirely of cloth of gold ; and 
across his forehead was bound a sort of fillet (sihra) made ol 
an embroidery of pearls, from which long strings of gold hung 
,down all over his face to his saddle-how ;.and to his iimuth he 
kept a red silk handkerchief closely pressed to prevent devils 
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entering liis body ! In this heavy dress of gold the prince did 
not look to advantage. 

1 went out with two gentlemen, on a very sluibbily-dressed 
elephant ; we stopped by tlie roadside, and had a good view of 

the procession. One of the party, Mr. F , attired most 

becomingly in the native faslnon, mounted on a handsome white 
. Arab, caparisoned in purple and gold, looked like a picture in a 
fairy talc, as he rode amongst the blue lights ; bis plain dress of 
fine white dacca muslin, with a white muslin turban, and a 
handsome black Indian shawl, put round his waist coxcomically 
in native style, was in very good taste. We remained about an 
hour viewing the scene, — the effect was excellent ; even the old 
Nawab of Cambay came out in a tanjan, and looked happy and 
well ]deased. On looking for Colonel Gardner, I saw the dear 
old man seated on the side of a well, in darkness, and quite 
removed from the crowd, looking on and smiling at the foolery. 
Perhaps liis thoughts reverted to his own marriage, when he had 
iinderirone the same ceremonies : I asked him how he could 

O 

have endured such folly? Tie answered, ‘'I was young then ; 
and in love, I would have done or promised awy thing.” 

A very large shamiyana (awning) was pitclied before Colonel 
Gardner's house ; the ground beneath it was S})read with white 
clotlis, on wliieh N\as placed the Prince's gaddi, of velvet, 
embroidered with gold. An immense number of native gentle- 
men, wedding guests, were present ; they came from their tents, 
wliich were all pitched on the estate around the house. During 
the last two days of tlie wedding, every man, woman, child, 
horse, ele])liant, and servant were fed at Colonel Gardner’s 
exj)ense, and an immense outlay it’inust have been ; my jamadar 
came to me, and said, For the next two days your horses and 
servants will be ted by Colonel Gardner ; do not object to it, 
it would bring ill-luck •on flie wedding ; it is the c^istoin 
(dastur).” It is also the custom to sit up»the whole night on 
this occasion ; to beguile the time, a great number of brilliant 
atashba/i (fireworks) were let ofl, which were fixed in » the 
grounds in front of the house. The dancing girls descended 
from the platforms on which they had been caivied, assembled 
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under the shamiyana, and sang and attudinized the whole night, 
one set relieving the other. The Prince seated himself on Ids 
gaddi, and the contract of marriage was read to lum ; it was 
written in Persian on beautifully illuminated parchment, for 
which Colonel Gardner paid duty 450 rupees, that is, £45. 

Previous to the signature, it was necessary to gain the formal 
consent of the bride ; for which purpose, Mr. James Gardner 
took the ka/i (native judge), and two of Ids native officers, 

with Mrs. R and myself, into the zenana. We stood in 

an empty room, adjoining that in which wx're the bride and 
the Regain, her grandmother ; between us was the parda ; we 
could hear, hut not sec. The kazi said, “ Is Sliuhbeali Regain 
present?” "‘Yes.” ‘'Docs Shuhheah Begam give her free 
consent to marry Mirza Unjun Shekd?” An answer was made, 
but in so low a tone, it was more like a murmur. 

Mr. Gardner said, “ You are witnesses, and have heard her 
give her consent.” I replied, “ No ; I heard a murmur, hut 
know^ not what it meant.” 

The Begam then said, “ It is the custom for the bride, from 
modesty, to be unable to answer; but I, her grandmother, say 
‘Yes’ for her.” 

The kazi said, “ Mirza Unjun Sheko will settle seven hlkh 
of rupees uj)on her.” 

The Begam answered, “ We forgive him two lakh, let him 
settle five.” 

A lady laughed, and whispered to me, “The young Prince 
has not five cowries of his own.” 

If the bride were to give her consent in words, she would be 
disgraced for ever as an iihpudent good-lor-nothing ; alter 
repeated demands, and sometimes i)incliiii(js\ her voice is heard 
in a ^ort of hem^ which, it is taken Tor granted, means “ Yes.” 

A certain number of lumps of sug;u* were then sent from 
the btidc to the Prince, and we returned to see him sign the 
contract. 

The kazi having taken off the veil of gold tissue, and the 
fillet; that were around the head of the bridegroom, rcijuested 
him to repeat* after him, in Arabic, a portion of some of the 
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cliapters in the Kur’an, and, having explained tlie contraet, 
asked him if lie consented to it ; to whicli he answered in the 
afhimative ; after which the kazT offered uj) a supplication in 
behalf of the betrothed pair ; and several other ceremonies 
were performed. 

The contract, a most curious document, was then read aloud ; 
the Prince, having listened attentively, signed it ; and several 
English gentlemen added their names as witnesses, to make it as 
binding as possible. 

The dowry is made high as the only security the wife has that 
her husband will not turn her away as soon as he gets tired 
of licr. 

Colonel Gardner then took the contract, and said, “ I shall 
keep this in my possession.^' I asked him “Why?” lie 
said, “ Tt is generally kept by the bride; as long as she has it 
the husband behaves well ; for a few months he treats her 
kindly, and she becomes fond of him ; he coaxes her out of the 
contract, or he finds out where she hides it and steals it ; when 
once he has got it into his possession he swejv’s she gave it up 
willingly, and the contract is void.” * 

During the time we were signing the contract, a different 
scene was going on within the /.enana. 

The Prince sent the n’hut (the nose-ring) to the hride, which 
is e([uivalent to putting the wedding-ring on the finger in Europe ; 
it was a large thin hoop of gold, and a ruby betwecai.two ])earls 
was strung upon it. On receiving it, the bride was taken from 
her charpai, on which she had reposed during all the preceding 

(lavs of this ceremonv, in her yellow dress and oily i)aste, and 

*' * * » 

was bathed. What a luxury that bath must have been, after so 
many nights and days of pcmance ! She was then dressed in her 
handsomest attire, richly enibroidered garments, and an inhnense 
number of jewels; biif not one atom of this costunte was 
visible, for over all was j)laccd a large sciuaib, of cloth oP silver, 
and over that another targe s([uare, tornied ot cloth of gold, 
which covered her entirely trom head to toot, face and all. 
Over her forehead was bound the same sort ot fillet (silmO^as 
the Ib'iiice wore, composed ot strings ot pearfs and strings ot 
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gold, which hung down over the veil so that she could not sec, 
and could scarcely breathe. 

Wlien the guns fired at the signing of the contract, the Prince 
ate the lumps of sugar that had been sent him by the bride ; he 
then arose, and, quitting the male assembly, went into the 
zenana, where he was received by the Begam and her guests, 
and seated on a gaddi. Soon after Mr. James Gardner apj)eared 
with the bride in his arms ; he carried her from her own room, 
according to custom, and placed her on the gaddi, by the side of 
the Prince. 

There she sat, looking like a lump of gold ; no one could 
have imagined a human being was under such a covering ; with 
difficulty she was kei)t from fainting, the heat was so excessive. 
Her lips and teeth had been blackened for the first time with misi, 
and gold and silver dust had been thrown over her face 1 

Surma (collyrium) also had been applied to her eyelids, at the 
roots of the lashes, by means of a j)iece of silver or lead, made 
in the shape of a probe without the knob at the end. The 
ladies in attendance on the young Ikgarn then performed innu- 
merable ceremonies; they fed the Prince with sugar-candy, and 
silted sugar through his hands ; they put a lump of sugar 
on the head of the bride, off which he took it up in his mouth, 
and ate it ; sugar was placed on her shoulders, on her hands, on 
her feet, and it was his duty to eat all this misri off all those 
parts of her body. The bride's sli])per was concealed under 
rich coverings, and the grand art appeared to be to make the 
Prince eat the sugar-candy off the shoe ! 

The Kur’an was produced, and some i)arts of it were read 
aloud ; a large Indian shawl was then spread over the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom, as they sat on the floor, and the 
shawl Vas supported like a canopy by the ladies in attendance. 
A looldng-glass was put into the hands /)f the Prince, he drew 
the of the bride partly aside, and they beheld each other's 
faces for the first time in the looking-glass ! At this moment, 
liad ‘any false description of the bride been given to the bride- 
groonl, he had the jmwer of saying, I liave Wxn deceived, the 
face 1 see is not the face that was pourtrayed to me ; I will not 
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marry tliis woman.” However, the Prince looked pleased, and 
so did she, for I saw her smile at this important moment ; at 
which time I particularly observed the expression of tlieir 
countenances. The Prince took up his bride in his arms, — the 
golden lump I before described, — and placing her on a silver 
chari)ru, sat down by her side, and fanned her carefully. The 
poor girl was almost stifled beneath the gold and silver coverings, 
that oppressed but did not adorn her. By this time the night 
had nearly passed away ; the remainder was taken up with 
tedious and trivial ceremonies ; at last morning dawned, and at 
1 1 A.M. the dowry was counted, and made ready to carry away. 

Wlien the moment arrived for the Prince to carry otf his 
bride, the whole of the women in the zenana came round her, 
and cried and wept with all tlieir might and main ; even those 
who did not regret her departure cried and w’ept most furiously. 
Colonel Gardner was sitting there, looking pale and miserable ; 
when he embraced his grand-daughter, whom he loved, the old 
man trembled in every limb, the tears dropped from his eyes, 
and he could scarcely stand. He called the Prince to him, and 
told him that, according to his treatment of his child should be 
his own conduct towards him ; that if he made her happy he 
sliould want for nothing ; but if he made her unhappy he would 
make him miserable, (.'olonel Gardner then said to me, “ When 
I gave her sister to young Gardner 1 knew she would be happy ; 
hut this poor girl, who may prophesy her fate? However, she 
wished it ; her mother and the Begam had set their hearts upon 
it ; and you know, my beti (my child), women will have their 
own way.” 

Although Colonel Gardner always called me his child, and 
treated me as such, my title in the zenana was “ hml Bhii a, 
because his son usually addressed me as “ k>ister of my Pather. 

When it was annouheed that the procession was ready, the 
Prince took the bride up in his arms, in hdr, lump-like {losition, 
and carried her to her palamiuin, the purdas ot which were then 
let down, and fastened outside with gold and silver cords. 


This taking up a girl who is sitting on the floor in your arms, 
and carrvin:- Ivm- ^'mchiiig the gu'ouud with your 
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kaecs, and without any assistance from another person, is a diffi- 
cult affair to accomplish ; to fail in doing it would be deemed 
unlucky. The bridegroom performed it very cleverly. 

The Prince, in the dress in which he arrived, attended the 
j)alanquin on horseback ; and the whole of the bride’s dower 
followed in procession, carried on the heads of men, and displayed 
to view. One golden-footed bed, and one silver-footed charpai ; 
a number of large trunks, covered with red cloth, containing 
cashmere shawls and ready-made clothes, sufficient to last for 
one year ; and unmade clothes, and pieces of kirnkhwab, gold and 
silver tissues, silks, aixl pieces of India muslin, enough to last for 
three years. 1 saw a large i)ile of ])ajHmas for the bride put 
into one of the trunks, considered sufficient for the wear of a year ; 
besides which, forty pieces, consisting of coloured silks and 
gold brocades, for the same article of dress, were sent unmade, 
and deemed sulficient for three years to come. Two elephants, 
several horses, a very handsome bilce for the lady herself, and 
several raths for the ladies in attendance upon her ; as also a 
j)alan([uin. Then came, carried on trays, dishes of various sorts, 
for the household, which were made of |)urc silver ; ewers and 
ehilaniehis of the same ; also for the cook-room, every article in 
iron or copper necessary for the establishment of a newly- 
married couple ; and all these things were of the best di'scri])- 
tion. The jewels for the bride, which were very handsome and 
very valuable, were carried in state, together with a i)andan i’or 
holding betel, and all the ingredients for j)aa ; another box, with 
jjartitions for spices, cardanuims, ike. ; a misi-dan lor holding 
misi (a })OW*der made of vitriol, ^x*.), with which they tinge the 
teeth of a black colour; a surma-dan, for holding surma (the 
collvrium which they apply to the eyes, to give them a brilliant 
ap|)eanbice) ; an atr-dan, a gulabpxsh . (for s|)rinkling rose- 
water) * and everv article for the toilht’of an Asiatic lady. 
Quilts, 'mattresses, pillows, carpets, boxes, lamps ; in lact, an 
endless list ; be>ides male and female slaves, to attend on the 
newly-married people. A Kur’an, for the bridegroom, was also 
caiyieif in proce.ssion. 

livery thing necessary for the use of. a native lad} is sent on 
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such an occasion, and these articles are provided for years ; 
head and lieel ropes for the horses, and even wooden pei>;s to 
secure them, and tlie bullocks, are sent with the lady, that 
nothing may be wanting. 

The Prince took his bride to his tents, and a remarkable 
ceremony was there witnessed by Mr. Vigne, which he thus 
relates : — 

“ I was admitted, as a great favour, to see a custom, peculiar, 

I believe, to the Timurians, and which perhaps no Euro])eaii 
ever saw before. Immediately after tbe marriage ceremony 
the bridegroom has the bride taken to his home ; but before she 
(juitted her ])alan([uin, which was set down close to it, she 
thrust her bared foot — a very pretty one, and dyed with henna 
at the extremities — through the sliding doors, and the bride- 
groom touched her great toe with the blood of a goat, which 1 
saw him kill with his own hands, whilst yet in his bridal dress 
and turban, by then and there cutting its throat. When this 
was done, tlie bride withdrew her foot,* and I made iny bowg and 
the bride and bridegroom retired to their innev apartments.'’ 

Py the time the procession had quitted the gates of the 
zenana, I was very glad to return to my own rooms to bathe 
preparatory to breakfast. I had eaten nothing during the night 
but cardamiims and prepared betel-nut ; had smoked a little of 
Colonel (Jardner’s hoo(ju, and had drank nothing but tea. Mr. 
(iardner prejiared some pan lor me in a particular lashion : T 
ate it, and found it very refiT^hing. Pan, so universally eaten in 
India, is made of the leaf of the i)iper betel, a species of pepper 
plant, called pan supearie and betel-nut; but this betel-nut is not 
tbe nut of the piper hetel, but of the areca catechu, a palm tifty 
feet in height. The betel-nut is cut up in small bits and wrapped 
up in tbe ])an.leaf w ith.lime cuttic, which is a bitter gum i^sm, an 
astringent vegetable cxtVact, the produce of a species ot fnimosa 
(chadira) catechu Jai)onica ; called kuth ‘Vy the natit^es, and 
some slaked lime, or chunri. Pah at marria-e feasts is tied 
uj) in packeUi of a trian-ular shape, and covered with e:ohl and 
silver leaf and ‘enamelled foil of bright colours : the lime cuttie 
p > ■ Icep red. 
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I was quite frcsli and free from headache : had I sat up 
all ni2;ht in England, where we eat supper, it would have made 
me ill. Colonel Gardner came in to breakfast, and kissing 
me on the forehead, said, “ Mera betl (my child), you are less 
fatigued than any one.’' The Prince lived with his bride at 
the tents for three days, after which they returned to Colonel 
Gardner’s to perforin the final ceremony of playing the 
chaotree. 



CHAPTER XXXViri 


THE CIIAOTREE. 

“one snake has lUT THEM AEL 

“ rm: fllINCESS IfAS chown foolish, she eelts her own relations with 
SWEETMF'.AT s, OTHERS WITH STONES 

“ THEY HAVE SC\TTrRFl) DATURA (tllOm apple) IN THE Aiu\” 
i, e, tile people are all gone mad. 

I'lic Cliaotree — Timfirian Dance — Cliurees — Finale of file Wedding — Jlinnee 
Klianiiiii — d'lie /enaiia Doll— Jealousy of the Natives — Meals of the Slave 
(lirls — 'I'ar.'i tin* pretty Slave— Coridiiet of Fnglish Ladies considered extra- 
ordinary — Ih)ppy-hea(L — Devotion of Native Women to their llushands — 
Illness of Colonel (lardner — Hurial-ground of the Family — My Departure — 
Death of Colonel (Jardner, and of his Legam — Orders of Knighthood — 
Ueiiiarks on the Muhaimiiadan Religion and the Punishments of the Grave. 

IS,‘L5, April 2nd . — The chaotree was to be played this day, it 
being: tlie finale of the wedding;. When the Prince and Shubbeah 
arrived at Khasgunge they eame into the zenana, and were 
seated on the gaddi ; a large niiniber ot trays, containing fruits 
and vegetables of every description, fresh from the garden, were 
])laced before them, with sugar, kv. Shubbeah had devested 
herself of her bridal attij’e, and wore the peshwaz, the^ court 
dress of Delhi, which was made of Ikniares tissue ot gojd and 
silver, and she wore all her jewel^. Nine* fruits of difterent 
sorts were wrapped in a cloth, and sus])ended round her waist 
by ber atteiuranls ; it had a curious effect, because the ,wliole 
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was placed beneatli lier p;arments ; she arose, encumbered with 
these fruits, and made saTam to each of the four corners of the 
room. Her hair was then decked with natural flowers, her face 
having previously been covered with silver dust ; and she and 
the Prince were both led with sugar oft* a rupee. A stick, 
ornamented with silver tissue, was given to him, and another to 
her, with which they ])retended to beat each other ; these silver 
wands were presented to all the ladies, and wands covered with 
flowers were given to the slaves. For some days before the 
chaotree, the Begam had been employed in teaching the ladies 
in the zenana and the slave girls a ])articular dance, the ancient 
Ih'incess herself dancing with them, with a silver w%and in her 
hand. I mentioned this to Colonel Gardner; he said, It is 
very remarkable that, at weddings, all tlu' ladies of this family 
j)erform this j)artieular naeh, but at no other time do they 
dance ; it would low’cr their dignity. 44ns is an old Tartar 
dance, and always ])(‘rfonncd at weddings amongst th('Tiinurians ; 
it is the dastur. The tamasha consisted in beating each other 
with thc'-e silver, sticks, and throwing handfuls of fruits, of 
turnips, of oranges, of jxmiegranates, in fact, any thing that 
could be seized from the trays, at each other ; the slaves joining 
in the fun, breaking tlic glass windows by accident, and doing 
much damage. The more you pelt a person, the greater the 
compliment ; sharj) jealousy was created in manv a breast this 
day, the source of much anxiety afterwards. 44iis is called 
j)laying the chaotree, and fini>hes the ceremonies of the 
wedding. 

Soon after, a woman came in, with a large basket full of churls 
for the arms (bracelets), which were made of rings of glass, orna- 
mented with beads. Bvery body at the wadding, from the Ih'gam 
to the youngest slave, had cliuris put on their arms ; [ was also 
decorated. These rings are extremely sanall ; to put them on 
requires considerable art, it being necessary to mull the hand, 
and render it very pliant, before it can pass through so very 
small a circumference as that of the churce. 

Thiis ended the wedding of Prince Unjun Shekd and Shubbeah 
B(‘gam. 44iey (|uitted fl^eir tents, and went to reside at a jiretty 
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little fort and indigo factory, the property of Colonel Gardner, 
at Moreechee. 

The dulhan (bride) visits her mother on the four first Fridays 
after her marriage, on each of which the dUilha (bridegroom) is 
bribed with a full suit. 

“ A marriage may be celebrated with a mun of rice as well 
as a mun of pearls b” 

Another wedding inimcdiately began, that of Jhanee Khanuin, 
an adopted daughter of Colonel Gardner’s, a slave girl ; but 
I did not stay to witness it, having before seen the grand 
display. 

It is the custom in the zenrma for every young lady to adopt 
the eliild of a slave, which serves as a doll, an amusement for 
her. Shubbeah had an adopted child, for whom she will have 
eventually to provide ; and eveiy lady in the zenana had an 
adopted daughter of the same description. The slaves are a 
set of the most idle, insolent, good-tempered, thievish, laughing 
girls I ever saw. I should think, counting babies, slaves and all, 
there must have been two hundred souls within the four walls 
of Colonel Gardner’s zenana. 

The prince allowed his brothers to » see the bride the day of 
the wedding, but said lie should not allow them to see her in 
future. A native woman thinks this sort ol jealousy very 
flattering, and prides herself upon it. 

The mother of Shubbeah was the hapi)iest of the happy : in 
her idea, her child had made the finest match in the woild, by 
marrying a prince ot the house ol Delhi, although she \sas 
brought uj) a Christian, he a follower ot the proj)het. Ilei other 
daughter was hap[)ily married, her husband being very fond of 
native life and native customs. ^ ^ 

At noon all the slave girls came for their dinners ; each had gi\ en 
her a great chapattT (cake ol Hour) as large as a plate, and this was 
filled brim full from two great vessels of curry and rice. This repast 
took place again at eight in the evening. One day, just as they 
were beginning tjicir meal, I sat dow n in the verandah and plajed 
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an Hindostanee air on a sitar (a native instrument made of a 
goord) ; up started all the slaves in an instant and set to, 
daneing with their food in their hands and their mouths full ! 
Each slave girl carried her curry and rice on the wheaten cake, 
which was about the size of a plate, and used it as such ; until 
having eaten the contents slie finished with the cake. In spite 
of their dexterity in putting the food down their tliroats without ' 
dro])ping the rice or soiling their dresses, the fingers retain a con- 
siderable })ortion of the yellow turmei ic and the greasy ghee ! 
They eat custards, rice, and milk, and more fluid food with 

the hand, sucking the fingers to clean them, and afterwards 

wipe them dry with a chaj)ati ! They were merry, and fat, and 
happy, unless tlie Begam happened to catcli one out in a theft, 
when the other girls punished her. Some of the slaves were 

pretty girls, and great favourites. To sliow how little they 

had to do, the following anecdote may sutlice. A j)retty slave 
girl was sitting by my bedside ; I held out my hand, and desired 
her to shampoo it: the girl’s countenance hecame clouded, and 
she did not offer to do it — her nam(‘ was lara (the Star). 
“Why do you not mull my hand, Tara?” said 1. “ Oli,” she 

replied, “ 1 never mull the hand ; the other girls do that ; 1 only 
mull the C’olonel Srduh’s eye-hrows. I can take the pain 
from them when he is ill ; — that is my duty. I will not shampoo 
the hand.” 1 laughed at her d(‘S(‘ription of the work that fell 
to her lot as a slave, and said, “ Well, Tara, mull mv i‘\e-hrows ; 
rny head aches with the greatest good-humour she complied, 
and certainly charrnec^ away the pain. It is the great luxury of 
the East. 

I might have lived fifty y(‘ars in India and never have seen a 
native wedding. It is har(}ly jmssible for a European lady to he 
present at one. Alaida and her sister the Ev('ning Star learnt 

to read and write Persian ; a very old rnoonshcH* was allowed to 

* > * 

teach them. Atusulmani ladies generally forget their learning 
when they grow' up, or they neglect it. Every thing that passes 
without tile four walls is reported to them by their spies : never 
•was any place so full of intrigue, .scandal, and chit-chat as a 
zenana. Making up marriages i.s* thei^^j(||j[||Jg|igi^^.aiid the 
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bustle attendant on tl.e ceremonies. They dote upon their 
children, and are so selfish they will not part from them to allow 
them to go to school, if it be possible to avoid it. The girls of 
course, never (luit the zcnrina. Within the four walls sur- 
rounding the zenana at Khasgunge is a pretty garden, with 
a summer-house in the centre ; fountains play before it, and 
• they are fond of spending their time out of doors. During the 
rains tliey take great delight in swinging under the large trees 
in tlie open air. They never ride on horseback, or go on the 
water tor pleasure. They are very fond of atr of all sorts, the 
scent of which is overpowering in their houses. They put 
scented oil on their hair ; to eau-de-Cologne and lavender-water 
they have the greatest aversion, declaring it to be gin, to drink ! 
The prophet forbade all fermented liquors, after a battle which 
he nearly lost by his soldiers getting drunk, and being 
surj)riscd. 

Tlie old Bcgam said to Colonel Gardner, “They are curious 
creatures, thcs(‘ Kni;iisli ladies ; f cannot understand them or 
their ways, — their ways are so odd ! And yet the Begani must 
have seen so juany Kurojx^an ladies, I wonder she had not 
become more reconciled to our odd ways. 

1 he conduct that shocked them was our dinini^ with men not 
our relations, and that too with uncovered faces. A lady’s 
^oin<^ out on horseback is monstrous. Thev could not com- 
prehend iny i^alloj)!!!^ about on that great English horse, just 
where 1 |)leas(‘d, with one or two gentlemen and the coachman 
as my attendants. My not being afraid to sleep in the dark 
without having half a dozen slaye girls snoring around me, 
surprised them. M y remaining alone writing in mv own room ; my 
not being unhai)j)v when I was alone^ — in fact, they looked upon 
me as a very odd creatuiw It was almost impossible to enjoy 
solitude, the slave girls Were t)eeping under the corner of every 
parda. Some one or other- was always coming to talk to me; 
sometimes asking me to make up a marriage ! If a native 
lady is relating^ storv, and you look incredulous, she exclaims, 
“ I swear to God it is true !” They are very fond of this excla^ 
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])retty slave girl, when she darted away over the poppy beds, • 
screaming out, “ I swear to God there is a ripe poj)py-head ! ” 
and she came back with her ripe poppy-head, out of which she 
beat the seeds on the palm of her hand, and ate them. She 
then brought some more for me, which I ate in her fashion. 
The half-ripe seeds of the poppy eaten raw, and fresh gathered, 
are like almonds ; they do not intoxicate. “ Remember,” said • 
Tara, “ alter dinner you shall have a dish sent you ; partake of 
it, you will like it.” It is made thus; gather three or four 
young poppy-heads wlien they are fall of opium, and green; split 
eacli head into four parts, fry them in a little butter, a very little, 
only just enough to fry them, with some pepjier and salt — send 
them to table, with the dessert. The flavour is very ])leasant, and 
if you only eat enough, you will become as tipsy as mortal may 
desire. We had them often at Colonel Gardner’s ; and I have 
felt rather slecjiy from eating them. The old nawab was in 
his glory when he had two or three spoonfuls of these popj)y- 
heads in his plate, one of which is a good do.se. I was so fond 
of the unripe sevds, that I never went into the garden, but the 
mall brought me ten or twelve heads, which 1 usually finished at 
once. There were some beds of the double red poppy, especially 
set apart for the Begam, the opium from that poppy being reckon- 
ed the finest ; a cou])le of lumps of opium were collected, and 
brought in daily. Colonel Gardner said to me, “ The Begam is per- 
plexed ; she wants to know how you, a married woman, can have 
received the gift of a nose-ring from a gentleman not your hus- 
band ? She says the no.^^e-ring is the bridal ring. She is per})lexed.” 

I had differed in o[)inion with,a gentleman : he said, “ 1 will bet 
you a nose-ring you are in the wrong.” The native jewellers Iiad 
been at the house that morning showing their nose-rings, and 
other native ornaments. 1 accep|ed the bet, and was victorious : 
the gentleman presented me with a nbsC'-ring, wdiich I declined, 
because its value-^was one hundred and sixty rupees, i. e. £1G. 

” I will accept the n’liut I have won, but it must be one from the 
bazar, which will be an exact imitation of thiii ring, and will 
ex>st one rupee and a half.” It was accordingly procured for 
me. Tlie Begam having heard • this 
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until it was explained to lier, that I was not going to marry the 
gentleman, and had only accepted the nose-ring to make a 
native dress perfect. 

Three of the slave girls, wishing to see the world, 1 supjiose, 
went to the Begam, and asked her to give them to me. She 
laughed and told me their request. 

Science has not yet entered tlie confines of the zenana ; 
nature and superstition reign supreme; nevertheless, native 
women suffer less on the birth of a child than the women of 
Europe. The first nourishment given an infant medicinally is 
composed of umaltass (cassia fistula) sugar, aniseed water, and 
russote, from a colt just born ! Native women do not approve of 
flannel for infants, thinking it excites the skin too much. 

In page 230 is the following remark by Colonel Gardner, 
— “ Nothing can exceed the quarrels that go on in a 
zenana, or the complaints the Regains make against each other ; 
a common complaint is, such an one has been practising 
witchcraft against me.” The following extracts will account for 
their belief in witchcraft. “ Aa’ycshah said, ‘His Majesty was 
bewitched while he was with me, and he prayed to God, and 
then said, ‘ O Aa’yeshah ! do you know, that verily God gave me 
what I asked him V Tw’o men came to me, one sitting at my 
head, the other at my feet ; and one of them said to the other, 

‘ What is the cause of his Majesty’s pain and illness ?’ The 
other said, ‘ The man has been bewitched.’ The other asked, 
‘Who did it?’ lie said, ‘ Labid-bin-As’am, the Jew.’ The 
first said, ‘ In what thing?’ The other replied, ‘ In a comb, and 
in the hair which falls from it, ai\d in the film ol the male date 
bud.’ And one of them said, ‘Where has he put them?’ 
Tlie other said, ‘ In the well Dharwan.’ Then his Majesty 
sent All and Omer to* bring, the things out of the w'ell ; and 
they found in the bud an image of his Majesty, made with 
w'ax, with needles stuck into it, and a threafl.tied upon it, with 
eleven knots in it. Then Gabriel brought the chapters imploring 
protection, ev«ry verse ot which repeated opened one of the 
knots ; and his Majesty received case from every needle thqt 
was nu lled .QuLflfc it.” 
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“ His Highness permitted spells being used, to counteract the 
effects of a malignant eye ; and on those bit by snakes, or 
scorpions, and for sores in the side. A man said to his 
Majesty, ‘ We made use of charms in the time of ignorance, 
may we use them now or not?' He said, ‘Describe your 
spells to me, that 1 may see the meaning of them ; there is 
no i’ear in using spells which do not associate any thing with • 
God.' ” 

“ Zainab, wife of Abdullah-bin-Masu’iid, said, ‘Abdullah 
saw a thread round my neck, and said, ‘ What is this ?' 1 said, 

‘ This is a thread which has been made as a charm for me.' Then 
he took and broke it to pieces; after tliat he said, ‘ () family 
of Abdullah ! verily you stand not in need of this kind of 
charm used by the polytheists ; because I heard the Proj)het 
say, Verily, spells and tying to the necks of children the nails 
of tearing animals, and the thread which is tied round a wife’s 
neck, to make her husband love her, are all in the way of the 
j)olytheists.’ ” 

“ Then 1 said to Abdullah, ‘ Why do you say so ? Verily, I had 
such a pain in my eyes that 1 thought they would have fallen 
out; and I went to a Jew ; and when he applied a s])ell 1 got 
ease.' Then Abdullah said, ‘This is nothing but the work of 
the devil ; he was shaking your eyes with his hands, and when 
the spell was used he stopped. It will be sufficient for you to 
repeat such words as his Majesty used to sav : O Cherisher ot 
men ! remove this punishment, and give ease ; thou art the giver 
of health, there is no cure but I’roni thee, the remover of 
sickne.ss.’ ” 

“A man said, ‘ () messenger of God! verily the family of 
JcLspar are soon affected by the baneful influence of a malignant 
eye;* may I use spells for tlieui or not?’ His Majesty said, 
‘Yes*; for the eye has a (omjilete intlm'nce ; because, verily, if 
there was a thiiig to overcome fate, it most certainly would 
be a malignant eye.' " 

feons are of inestimable value ; the birth of a daughter is almost 
^ calamitv ; but even tlie mother blest with a vson is not likely to 
remain long without a rival in the heart of h er ^m || ^ d. since ^ 
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Minety-iiinc out of a hundred take new wives ; besides the 
concubines given by the mother before marriage ! 

When a Muluunmadan has sworn to separate himself from his 
wife, slie retires to her own apartments, and does not behold her 
husband for four months ; if they are not reconciled by tlie end 
of that time, all their ties are broken ; the woman recovers her 
liberty, and receives, on fpiitting the house, the property settled 
on her by the contract of marriage. The girls follow the mother, 
the boys !*emaiii with the lather. The husband cannot send her 
from his house until the ex])iration of the four months. 

One day Colonel Gardner was ill ; he was in the large garden 
without. The Bcgatn begged me to go to him ; she dared not 
leave the zenana, even to assist her husband, who was so ill that 
his attendants had run in for aid ! T went to him. After a time he 
was better, and wished to return to the house ; he leaned on my 
shoulder for suj)port, and led the way to the burial-ground of his 
son Allan, just without the garden. lie sat down on a tomb, and 
we had a long conversation ; “ If it were not for old age, and 
the illness it brings on,'’ said he, ‘‘ we should i^ever be prepared, 
never ready to leave this world. I shall not last long ; 1 shall 
not see you again, my bet! ; T wish to be buried by the side of 
inv son ; but 1 have spoken to James about it. The poor 
Begain, she will not survive me long; mark my words, — she 
will not say much, but she will take my death to heart, she will 
not long survive me : w hen her son Allan died she pounded 
her jew els in a mortar.” Shortly afterw ards w e returned to the 
hoiLse. 

It may a})pcar extraordinary to an European lady that the 
Begain, in her affliction, should have pounded her jewels in a 
mortar : ornaments are put aside in times of mourning ; and 
jewellery with native ladies is highly prized, not merely Tor its 
own sake — that of adding to their beauty, but as a proof hi the 
estimation in which tliey arc held by their hUsbands. If a man 
be angry with his wife, he will taf\c away her jewels, and not 
allow her to ^vear them ; if pleased, it is his delight to covei her 
with the most valuable ornaments, precious stones set in pufe 

M ‘ the jewellery thus ascertains 
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the rank to whicli a lady is entitled in this sort of domestic 
“order of merit;” the women pride themselves upon this 
adornment, and delight in jewellery as much as the men of 
England in stars and garters. 

A lady wears slip})ers only out of doors, and puts them off on 
entering tlie house ; the slijipers are of various forms and 
patterns ; some of them are s(|uare at the toes, and have iron 
heels. “ She combs his head with the iron heel of her slipper,” 
is apj)lied to a woman who domineers over her husband. Tlie 
slippers lor the ladies are of cloth, of the gayest colours, orna- 
mented with embroidery of gold and silver, adorned with seed 
pearls, and with beetle wings, which are worked into flowers upon 
the cloth, and cover the long peak that turns up over the toes. 

Stockings are never worn ; but 1 have seen little coloured 
socks, made of the wool of Cashmir, worn at times during the 
cold season. The ankles of a native lady are decorated with 
massive rings, called kurra ; those worn by the ]k\gam were of 
gold, thickly studded with jewels ; the ladies had them of solid 
embossed gold ; and for the slaves, they were of solid silver. 
These rings are generally hexagonal or octagonal, of an e([ual 
thickness throughout, and terminated by a knob at each 
end. The gold or the silver of which they are composed being 
pure metal, they may be opened sulliciently to be j)ut on or 
off at j)leasure ; the ends being brought together by the pressure 
of the hand. 

Another ornament consists of a great number of small bells, 
ghoonghroo, strung on a cord, and worn around the ankle, 
hanging to the heel. It is reckoned very correct to wear these 
tinkling bells ; if a native wishes to prai.se a woman most highly, 
he says, “ She has never seen the sun, she always wears bells.” 

In lieu of this string of bells, aivother ornament is often worn, 
called paezeb, which consists of heavy rings of silver, resembling 
a horse’s curb cIikui, but much broader, set with a frijige of 
small spherical bells, all of which tinkle at every motion of the 
limb ; and all tlie toes are adorned with rings, s^imc of which 
arc furnished wkh little hells ; such rings are called ghoongroo- 
darchhallL The ladies wear their dresses, unle sjiAB fefcg grand 
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dresses for occasions of state, until they are dirty ; perhaps for 
five or six days together ; the dresses arc tlien thrown away, and 
they put on new attire. 

fi/A.— 1 took leave of niy dear Colonel Gardner, and rpiitted 
him with a heavy heart, for I saw how feeble his health had 
become, how necessary (juiet and attention were for him, and I 
knew that, left to the care of natives, his comfort would be 
little considered. 

After my departure, I heard he endured mucli annoyance 
from domestic concerns, and that it was too much for his feeble 
health. He sufiered i^reatly from asthma and violent headaches, 
and had only recently recovered from an attack of paralysis. 

I was strom!;ly teini)ted to return to Khasgumi;e when I heard 
of his illness, but was deterred from a feeling of delicacy: an 
adopted child has a right to a j^rtion of the inheritance, and 
my presence might have caused the ladies of the zenana to 
imagine a sinister motive influenced me. 

A gentleman who was with him afterwards told me — Durin^ 
his last illness. Colonel Gardner often spoke (Tf you in terms of 
the greatest affection, and expressed many times his w ish for vour 
[)resence ; I did not write to tell you so, because the hot winds 
were blowing, and the distance some five or six hundred 
miles.” 

I lad he only written to me, I would have gone dak to Khas- 
gunge immediately ; what would the annoyance of hot winds 
or the distance have been, in comparison with the satisfaction of 
gratifving the wish of my departing friend? T had lived for 
w'ceks in his house, enjoying his. society, admiring his dignified 
and noble bearing, and listening with delight to the relation of 
his marvellous escapes and extnjordinarv adventures. Ilis 
chivalric exploits aiu> undaunted courage deserve a ^better 
pen tlian mine, and 'he alone was capable ot being his own 
liistorian. 

* » 

Colonel Gardner told me, if I ever visited Delhi, he wmuld 
give me an iiUroduction to the Nawab Shah Zamanee Begam, 
the Emperor’s unmarried sister ; who would ^how inc all that 

lana of the palace of the King of 
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Delhi, This pleased me greatly ; so few persons ever have an 
oj)j)ortunity of seeing native ladies. 

On the 29th of the following July my beloved friend, Colonel 
Gardner, departed this life at Khasgimge, aged sixty-five. He 
was buried, according to his desire, near the tomb of his son 
Allan. From the time of his death the jioor Regain pined and 
sank daily ; just as he said, she complained not, but she took his 
death to heart ; she died one month and two days after his 
decease. Native ladies have a number of titles ; lier death, 
names, and titles were thus announced in the papers ; — “ On the 
31st of August, at her residence at Khasgimge, Her Highness 
Furzund A/eza Zubdeh-tool Arrakeen Umdehtool Assateen 
Nuwab Mali Munzil ool Nissa IK'gam Dehlmi, relict of the late 
Colonel \A411iain LinnaHis Gardner.” 

“The sound of the Nakaras and Dumana have ceased 

Colonel Gardner’s Ik'gam was entitled from her rank to the 
use of the nalki, the morchhal or fan of peacock’s feathers, 
and the nakara and dumana, state kettle drums. 

The following (detract from Colonel Sleeman’s most interesting 
work will explain the value of these articles of pomp and state : 
— “The Nalkee is one of the three great insignia which the 
Mogul Emperors of Delhi conferred upon independent IVinces 
of the first class, and could never he used by any person upon 
whom, or upon whose ancestors, they had not been so conferred. 
These were the Nalkee, the Order of the Fish, and the fan of 
Peacock’s feathers. 

“These insignia could be used only by the Prince, ^^ho 
inherited the sovereignty of the one on whom' tliey had been 
originally conferred. 

“ The Order of the Fish, or Malice Moratub, was first insti- 
tuted t)y Khoosroo Ihirwez, King pf IVrsia, and grandson of the 
celebrated Nowsherwan the Just. He * ascertained from his 
astrologer, Ariiz Kh*ushus[), that, when he ascended the throne, 
the moon was in tlie constellation of the Fish ; and he gave 
orders to have two balls made of polished stwl, \y'hich were to 

‘ Oritntal IVovcrbh and •Saying'*, No. 100. 
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be called konkubas (planets), and mounted on long poles. 
These two planets, with a large fish, made of gold, upon a third 
pole in the centre, were ordered to be carried in all regal pro- 
cessions, immediately after the King. The two konkubas are 
now generally made of coj)per, and plated, and in the sha])e of 
a jar, instead of (piite round, as at first ; but the iish is still 
made of gold. Two planets are always considered necessary to 
one fish ; and they are still carried in all processions between 
the Prince and his prime minister. Noosamanec, who ascended 
the throne of Persia after the Sassanians, ascertained that the 
moon was in the sign Leo at the time of his accession, and 
ordered that the gold head of a lion should henceforward 
accompany the fishes and the two balls in all royal procesj>ions. 
The Persian order of knighthood is, therefore, that of the Fish, 
the Moon, and the Lion ; and not the Lion and Sun, as gene- 
rally sui)posed. 

“ The Emperors of the House of Timour, in Hindoostan, 
assumed the right of conferring the order upon all they pleased ; 
and they conferred it upon the great territporial sovereigns of 
the country, without distinction as to religion. He only who 
inherits the sovereignty can wear the order ; and 1 believe no 
Ihince would venture to wear or carry the order who was not 
generally reputed to have received the investiture from one of 
the Kmi)erors of Delhi.” 

Reading the histoiy of the Dynasty of Timur, the li'ce- 
thinking of all the race is remarkable; religion appeared princi- 
[)ally to be used by them for political pur{)oses. 

I cannot quit the zenana without some observations on the 
Muhammadan religion, and some extracts from the Ku’raii and 
other works on the subject. 

The Prophet ^^as a. cunning fellow, and made the rel|;ion he 
preached suhservienftd the interests ot his own sex. Aniham- 
iiiad, ,in a vision, hi held the infernal regionSi; his blood curdled ; 
behold ! the greater part of its inliabitants were women, sent 
there for no^ having obeyed tlieir husbands 1 

Obedience to the master ensured the ^lave— (.e. the wife— 
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The Prophet says, ** Admonish your wives with kindness, 
because women were created from a crooked bone of the side ; 
therefore, if you wish to straighten it, you will break it ; and if 
you let it alone, it will always be crooked.” 

“ When a woman performs the five times of prayer, and fasts 
the month of Raindfin, and guards herself in purity, and obeys 
her husband, then tell her to enter Paradise by whichever door 
she likes.” '‘Every woman who dies, and her husband is 
pleased with her, shall enter Paradise.” 

“No one woman vexes her husband in the world ; but the 
husband’s wife in Paradise says, ‘ Vex not thy husband, may 
God destroy thee ! because he is nothing more than a traveller 
with thee ; he will soon come to me in Paradise.’ ” 

“Verily the best of women arc those who are most content 
with little.” 

This tradition is recorded: — 

“ An unknown person came to the Prophet, and said, — ‘ 0 
Muhammad, instruct me in Islam T The Jh’oi)het said, ‘ Islam 
is, tliat thou bear* witness there is no God but God, and tliat 
Muhammad is his messenger ; and be stedfast in prayer, and 
charitable ; and fast during the month of Ramdan ; and make 
a pilgrimage to the Kaaba, if thou have it in thy power to go 
there.’ The man replied, ‘ Thou hast spoken true.’ On winch 
we wondered at his questioning the Prophet, and then telling 
him that he spoke the truth. Then the man said, ‘ Instruct me 
in Inian.’ The Prophet said, ‘That thou believe in God, and 
in his angels, and in his books, and in his prophets, and in the 
day of resurrection, and that qvery virtue and vice is by the 
will of God.’ The man said, ‘Thou hast spoken true.’ He 
then said, ‘ Inform me in .Ih’san.’ The Pro})het said, ‘ That 
thou worship God as if thou sawest him ;• for though thou dost 
not see him, know that he seeth thee.* The man said, ‘ Thou 
hast spoken true.’ •tie then^said, ‘Instruct me concerning the 
resurrection.’ The Prophet said, ‘ I am no wiser than the 
(|uestioner.’ Omcr said, ‘ After this, the man departed, and I 
remained sitting^ a long time ; after which the Pro])het said to 
me, ‘ Didst thou know who that person was ?’ I replied, ‘ God 
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and his prophet know best.’ Muhammad said, ‘ Verily it was 
Gabriel, he came for the purpose of instructing you in your 
faith.’ ” 

The Ramdan is the ninth month of the Muhammadan year, 
in which a rigid fast, from daybreak till night, is enjoined to all 
Musalmans ; the reason assigned for this is, that the Ku’ran 
began to descend from heaven in this month. 

The Kaaba is the square temple at Mecca ; that is, the Kibla 
of the Muhammadans, or place to which they turn their faces 
when at prayer. The Kibla of the Jews was the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

“When the month of Ramdan arrives, the doors of Paradise 
are opened, and the doors of the infernal regions are shut, and 
the devils are chained by the leg. The person who fasts the 
month of Ramdan, on account of belief in God, shall be par- 
doned all his past faults.” 

“ Keep not fast until you see the new moon ; and if the moon 
be hidden from you by clouds, count the days. Eat at the first 
dawn of day, because it gives increase of strength for performing 
the fast.” 


The prophet used to say, when he saw the new moon, “ O 
Lord ! make the new moon rise upon us, safe from calamities, 
and firm in faith, and pure in heart, and secure in Islam. Oh, 
new moon ! our Lord, and your Lord, is God.” 

“ When the darkness of the night advances from the \vest, 
and day follows from the western quarter, I mean the sunset, the 
keeper of fast may begin to eat.” 

Those wdio profess this religion are interdicted from eating 
and drinking between the dawn and appearance of the stars at 
night. On the 27tli of this month, the Kur’an began to 


descend ; and every, prayer offered up that night Vill be 
com])lied with. • ' 


The Adhaii, or call to prayer, is to rt?peat the JacRir twice 
over wutli a loud voice, as a signal for prayer. The prophet 


ordered the^ Muadlnrinn, the person wdio calls the people to 
prayer, to put liis two forefingers into his ears, when repe<^ting 
the Adhan, because it strengthens the voice. 
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“ The Jacbir : God is greatest, God is greatest ; I boar witness 
there is no God but God, 1 bear witness there is no God 
but God ; I bear witness that Mohamniud is the messenger, I 
bear witness that Mohammud is the messenger. Hasten to 
prayer, hasten to prayer; hasten to redemption, hasten to 
redemption. God is greatest, God is greatest ; there is no God 
but God/' 

“ Verily, Friday is the chief of days in the estimation of God, 
and it is greater than either the festival of sacrifice, or that of 
Ramdan. Why do they call Friday Juinrih? or the assembly ? 
Because, on that day the clay of thy father Adam was col- 
lected, and on that day will be destruction, and rising from the 
dead; and on it resurrection, and in the last three saats of 
Friday there is one in wdiich the recjucsts of a servant arc 
granted. 

“ Pronounce ye many blessings on me on Friday, because 
the angels are jiresent. There is not a Musalman that dies in 
the day or night of Friday, that God doth not preserve from 
the punishments of the grave. 

He who visits tlie graves of his father and mother, or one 
of them, on every Friday, his faults will be pardoned : and 
there will be written, in the regi>ter of his actions, a doer of 
good to his father and mother. \'isiting and seeing graves 
dispels worldly wishes and gives disgust to them, and reminds 
of futurity.” 

The efficacy of prayer is greatly enhanced by the use of the 
miswac, a kind of tooth-brush made of the twig or the root of 
a tree, beaten at the end into^a brush. When the prophet 
stood up to prayer in the night he rubbed and washed his mouth 
with the miswac. The Musalmani ladles regarded our Buropeaii 
tooth-l^shes with horror, and con.sidercd. them unfit to be used, 
as being formed from the bristles of the ifnclean beitst. ” When 
you hear a cock cro(V, then supplicate God for an increase of 
bis beneficence, becau.se the cock sees an angel and crows at the 
sight ; and when you hear an ass bray, seek protection with 
Go^ from the devil and say, ‘ I tike protection with God from 
the cast-out devil, because the ass has ^Jeen 
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Pilgrimage to Mecca once during life is necessary for every 
Musalman : and pilgrimage for women is as the Holy War for 
the men. 

Tlie prophet performed his farewell pilgrimage after an 
interval of ten years, nine of which he spent at Medinah. 

‘‘ When the prophet arrived at the Kaaba, he kissed the Black 
Stone, then encompassed the kaaba three times in a quick step, 
and walked four times in a gentle pace ; after which he came to 
the stone on which is the impression of Abraham’s foot, and 
repeated this revelation ; ‘ Take the station of Abraham for a 
place of prayer.’ Then he gave the salam. One hundred 
camels were brought for sacrifice, of which the propliet slew 
sixty-five with his own hands at the place of sacrifice, which is 
in Mina. The prophet kissed the Black Stone and the Yenuini 
Pillar of the Kaaba, which pillar belonged to the original struc- 
ture of the kaaba ascribed to Abraham, and on that account it 
is held in higher reverence than any of the others. 

“ The black stone came down from Paradise, and at the time 
of its descent it was whiter than milk, and the sins of the children 
of Adam have caused it to be black, by their touching it. 

‘ Verily, God will suspend the Black Stone, on the day of 
resurrection, when it will have two eyes, by which it will see 
and know^ all those who touched it, and kissed it ; and it will 
have a tongue by which it will speak, and it will give evidence 
for all those who touched and kissed it on Imitn.’ ‘ God has 
appointed seventy angels over the Yemani Pillar.’ 

“The Hindoos insist, that the Black Stone in the wall of the 
Kaaba, or sacred temple of Mecca, is no other than a form of 
Mahadr‘ 0 ; and that it was placed there by Mohammud out of 
contempt ; but the newly-converted pilgrims would not give up 
the w’orship of the l^lack Stone, and sinistrous portents Jtorced 
the ministers of the ?ie^ religion to connive at it.” 

The pilgrims to Mecca, visit the ^naves ’Qf Adam, and Noah, 
and Ali, who was buried near them on the Mount on which’ 
Noali’s Ark rested, and make salam also to the grave of Eve, 
said to be nineVards long 1 
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sixty cubits in stature, and his children also ; since which time 
they have degenerated ; hut when they enter into Paradise, they 
will be as tall as Adam was. His stature was sixty cubits, and 
he was seven cubits broad.** 

The Muhammadan religion is intolerant : His Majesty said, 
‘ Alldho-Acber I bear witness that I am God*s servant, and sent 
by him.* And he added, ‘ O Biiral! get up, and give notice 
that none will enter Paradise but Musalmans.* 

“There are six duties from one Musalnian to another; to 
salute each other when they meet ; to accept each other's invi- 
tations to dinner ; to say ‘ God have mercy upon you ! ’ after 
sneezing ; to visit the sick ; and to follow each other's biers when 
dead ; and for one Musalman to wish for another what he wishes 
for himself.** The Muhammadans stand in great awe of the 
punishments of the grave. “ The prophet of God said, ‘ When a 
Musalman is interrogated in his grave about his God, liis prophet, 
and religion, he will give evidence to the unity of God, and the 
mission of his prophet, and will say. My religion is Islam.* 
When a servant i^ put into his grave and mankind leave him ; 
verily he hears the noise they make in walking away : when 
tw’o black angels, w ith blue eyes, come to the dead body, the 
name of the one Munkir, the other Nak’ir, and cause it to sit 
up, and say to it, ‘Who is thy defender? * and it will say, ‘My 
defender is God.* ‘ And what is thy religion?* It will say, 

‘ My religion is Islam.* Then they will ask, ‘ Who is this man 
who w^as sent to thee?’ It will say, ‘ He is the messenger of 
God.* ‘And how didst thou know he was the prophet of 
God ? * It wall say, ‘ I read the book of God, and put faith in 
it.* Then a voice will come from heaven, saying, ‘ My servant 
hath spoken true.* And a bed shall be prepared and clothes 
provided for it from Paradise ; and a door shall be opened for it 
towaras Paradise, when a fragrant gal6 will breathe upon it 
from above, and a place will be opened for it in the grave to see 
out of ; but the soul of an ihfidel will be replaced in its body in 
the ^ve. Two angels will come to it and say, | Who is thy 
chgrisher ? * It will say, ‘ Alas ! alas ! I know not.* Then the 
angels will ask ‘about Muhammad. It will reply, ‘Alas! I 
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know him not.’ A voice will then come from liciiven, saying, 

‘ Tliis servant hath lied ; then give it a bed fiT)m hell, and 
clothes also, and open for it a door towards hell.’ 'i'hen a hot 
wind will come to it, and its grave will be contracted so as to 
break the bones on each side ; after which an angel will come 
to it, deaf and dumb, with a mace of iron, with which, if a 
mountain were struck, it would turn to dust. Then the angel 
will strike the body with the mace, the noise of which will be 
heard by every tiling between the east and west, excepting tlic 
genii and man, and it will turn to dust; alter which, a soul 
will be returned to it, and it will be tormented to the day ol 
resurrection.” 

The iron mace with which tlie angels torment the wieked is, 
it is said, the goorz, a sort of iron club, pointed at one end, 
and liaving a knob on the other covered with spikes. Ibis sort 
of mace is carried hy Muhammadan laklrs, the goorz-mar, who 
believe the wounds made by it wall (piickly heal irorn the 
a|)i)lication of their spittle, by the inHuence of Syud Ahmad 

Kaheer. ^ • 

The jirophet said, ” When any one of you dieth, his ])lacc is 
shown him morning and evening, whether in heaven or hell ; 
and it is said to Iiim, ‘This grave is tliy sitting place until the 
day of resurrection.’ ” “ Aa’yeshah said, ‘ A Jew came to me, and 
mentioned the punishments of the grave.’ Then T interrogated 
the prophet about them, and he said, ‘Yes, punishments in the 
grave are true : and 1 always observed the jirophet, at the end 
of every ])raycr, implore God to defend him from the suHerings 
of the grave.’ ” 

The sums of money and the (piantity of food distributed by 
Colonel Gardner’s llegam iii^ charity was surprising ; she was a 
religious woman, and fulfilled,, as far as was in her powTj', the 
ordinances of her religion. The necessity of giving alms is 
strongly, inculcated. ”To- whomsoever God.givcs wealth, and 
he does not perform the charity due from it, his wealth will be 
made into the; shape of a ser[)ent on the day of resurrection, 
which shall not liave any hair upon its head ; and this is a sn^i 
of its poison and long life; and it has two black spots upon ds 
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eyes ; and it will be twisted round his neck, like a chain, on the • 
day of resurrection : then the serpent will seize the man’s jaw- 
bones, and will say, ‘ I am thy wealth, from which thou didst 
not give in *cbarity ; I am thy treasure, from which thou didst 
not separate any alms,’ After this the prophet repeated this 
revelation. ‘ Let not those who are covetous of what God of 
his bounty hath granted them, imagine that their avarice is * 
better for them : nay, rather it is worse for them. That which 
they have covetously reserved shall be bound as a collar about 
their necks on the day of resurrection.’ ” 



ORIENTAL PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. 


‘ ‘ Masai i mdraf pirn yah-e~zahdnh a."' 

“ A proverb is an ornament to lan<^uage.” 

“ Har chi hadahacUi-ma kislite dar db dnddklitem.'^ 

No. 1. “ Let the result be wluit it may, I have launched my boat.” 

i. e. The die is cast. 'I’be bolt is shot. 


“ Ghosh kh'dhdnih'' 

2, Lit. — “ He put his cars to sleep.” 

“ Tu mar a dll dih o dillri hl% * 
liuhah~e~h]i esh kid an o shere hind' 

.*1. ” Encourage me, and then behold my bravery: — call me }our own fox, 
and then you will see nu‘ perform the exploits of a lion ! 

“ Chi hdk az mauj-l-bahr dnra kl bdshad Nauh kishtiban. 

•I, “ What fear need he have of the waves of the sea, who has Noah for his 
pilot ? ” 

i. c. He is safe who has a powerful protector. 

“ Kalandar har-chi (joyad dldah (joyad. 

Tj. “ Whatev(‘r the wandering traveller sa\s, he does so Iroin having setm 
that of which he speaks.” , 

“ Unt (Imjh hot,c ilte mdlmi (thhl datjh hone ko 

(i. “Tho canids were bcii.j; brandoa (witb bv‘ 1’"’’'“^ 

' service), and llie spider came to'be marked also." 

“ AIckkc (jayc na Mediae (jaye bich hi blch hdjji the. ^ 

7. “He neither went to Mekka nor Medina, but w^^s a pilgrim UL^ev- 
theless.” 
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“ Dharyare rtwi kahun lauharyare to kan f/e.” 

No. 8. ** I speak to those who have daughters, and let those wlio have sons 

listen.” 

# 

“ Bala-^e-tawllah bar sar-umaimimy 

0. The misfortunes of the stable (fall) on the head of the monkey.” 

It is the custom in Hindostan to keep a monkey in or near a stable, to guard 
the horses from the influence of evil eyes. This proverb is applied whenever 
a poor man or a servant is punished for the crimes of liis superior. 

“ Sundla bawd chatin ka lahangd.'' 

10. “ A handsome sister, with a mat for a petticoat.” 

** Dekhn shahr-i-Bangdld dant Idl mun/i kdid.’' 

11. “I have scon Ilongal, there the teeth are red, and tlie mouth is black.” 

i. e. From chewing betel. 

Karz shnuhar-i-vmrddn (Usi/' 

12. “ Debt is a man's husband.” 

t. .\ man in debt is,aluays at the mercy of his creditors, as a woman at her 
* husband’s. 

“ Ek aur ok ujdrahJ^ 

13. “ One and one make eleven.” 

From the way of writing (11) in (igures, 

Amadan ha irddat raflan ba ijdzat.'' 

11. ” Coming is voluntary, but departing depends upon permission.” 

Fakir ki .vwra/ hi saird! haid' 

l.'. “ I'he appearance of a fakir is his petition in itself.” 

“ Bhdh-isparom az t/o barg pauld aatd* 

10. “'Fhe sweet basil is known by its two Icavt's.” 

* 0 

“ Bond jdne kahe aur mdnus jane based* 

( 7 * ‘‘(iold i.s known by the touchstone, and a man by living with him.” 

^'ZJihir-dsh az shaikh bdlin az Bhaitdn." 

8. ''«Externallv he is a saint but intcruallv he is a devil.” 
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savings. 


“ Nm na mitha ho sr.ch <jar ghi .se.” 

No. 19. -‘The nlm-tree (which i., vory bitter) will becon.e sweet, .ho„Kh 

watered with syrup and clarified butter.” ^ 

“ Turn (jhi ke dlya jalho.” 

•JO. ” Light thou the lamp of ghi.” 

(Clarified butter.) 

“ Hawd ke ghore par snwdr hain.” 

Jl. “ He rides a steed of air.” 

“ Chateaux d’Espagiie.”— To build castles in the air. 

“ Ico piyti clu'hen vaihl mhdijan.” 

22. “ She who is l)eloved is the wife.” 

“ Kyu dam. led hharos-d hai ” 

2;3. “ What reliance is there on life ?” 

“ Bakhl-i-hnd hd kane ki ydr havud 
Buy ejazad yar ihiilitr-sairdr havud.'’ 

Jl. He who has ill luck for hi.s eoinpanion )WII be bitten by a dog, 
although mounted on a camel,” * " 

» 

“ llhdkhc se kahd do aur do kyd kuhd chui roHydn.” 

‘Jo. “ It you ii.sk a hungry luan bow uiiieh two and two make — lie answers 
hour loaves.” 

“ Shirln zabam o lutf o khilsiij Tu mjar pile ba wilo hashir 

2(i. “ By sweet words and gentleness you may lead an elephant by a hair.” 

“ Ghainis gar andeshal^ kunad kdni-i-nihang 
Ilargiz na kunad, dar girdn-nunjah.'' 

27. “If the duer were to^lhink oi^ the jaws of tlie crocodile, he would 
ne> er LMtlicr precious j)earls.” J 

Kale ke age chlrdgh naluifjaltd • 

2S. ” riie lamp hurfis not before the filack snake.” 

(Which is sujiposed to carry a precious jewel m its head.) • 


“ Khiilt iinnn tn ntihti unikiknt • 
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“ Gharlb-parwar salamat.*^ 

No. 30. “ Cherisher of the poor — peace be unto you.” 

31. ‘‘ A]I(§ij Muhammad y Aliy Fatima y Hussuriy llusseiji/' 

“ Chyunte Id jo maul dni hai to par nikalti hni” 

3*2. “ When ants arc about to die they get wings.” 

“ Nayd naukar hiran mdrey 

33. “A new servant will catch deer.” 

Hast darogh ha gardan-i-rdwh^^ 

31. “The truth or falsehood of the story rests on the head of the 
narrator." 

i. e. I tell you the story as it was told to me, but I am not answerable for the 

truth of it. 

Bag hi men chhurt munh men Ram ! Ram 

35. “ The dagger in his bosom and salutation in his mouili.” 

“ F(tUi-bad bar zabda bad hdshad'' 

30. “ A bad omen ought not to be mentioned.” 

Ishk 0 mashk panhdn na ml^mdnad y 

37. “ TiOve and musk do not remain concealed.” 

“ Har jd ki parhrukhi ast dive bd o (Uit.'' 

3S. “ Wherever there is a fairy-faced damsel, she is attended by a 

demon.” 

'' Bhale hdbd band pare (iobar chhor kashide pare.'' 

3G. “Oh! Father! I have got into a strange difficulty, I have left off 
picking cow-dung, and am employed in embroidery.” 

/ • • 

“ lUshA-khudrd ha dasiA-digare^na-dih." 

40. “ Do not put jYnir l)eard into the hands' of another.” • 

». e. Do not put yourself into the power of another person, 

* Admi sd pakherd koi nahin." 

41. “ 'Fherc* is no bird like a man.” 

f. e. Sr) volatile and unsteady. 
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‘‘ Kal hose dekha hal 

No. 12. “ WIio has seen to-morrow ? ” 

i. c. Enjoy to-day, no one knows what may happen to-morrow. 

“ Us se achhu khudd kd ndiii'' 

“ T'hc name of God is better than this.” 

i. c. This is the best of all. 


“ Ah dar ji gar na w/mad.'' 

11. “ Tliere was not left even a sigh in his heart.” 

i. c. He was totally destitute. 

“ Dudhon nahdo puton phaliyo /” 

IT). “ May yon bathe in milk and be fruitful in children!” 

“ T/7 ki In kadar az khwdh rnahzdzl chird nainumlrl 

10. “ Yon uho arc so fond of sleep, why don’t you die at once ? ” 

Ber lale kd hhdt.'' 

17. “ A demon under a Ber-tree.” • 

That attached to Ber-trees (biciis Indica) is said to be exceedingly obstinate 
— hence applied to a very importunate person of whom you cannot get rid. 

“ Ua ki jar hoin to PiitTil ko pahunch ijaije hain." 

18. “ Its roots have already reached to Pat.il.” 

i.t\ 'I'he infernal regions. Said of a person who has established himself firmly 
in any situation. 


“ Apni Radha ko ydd kar” 

_ • 

l!b “ Attiiid to your own Uadha.” 

I. r. Attend to your own business. 

'' Jhdfli-boinrmen to sarfah kyd 

:)(1. “ What need of economy in telling lies ^ 

:,l. “ Jhuih m hole, to pot na phut jac ?” 

“ Khiinnh-i-khiili div ml-(jiniml” 


52. “ Demons f'«V 
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“ Zamindarl dub kl jar hai'' 

No. 5B. “ Landed property is like the root of the Dilb-gra.ss.” 

/. e. It is not easily destroyed. 

“ ^lumlah ha mlkddr-i-Um '' 

ol. “ 'Plje pendant part of the turhan should be in proportion to tlu* 
learning.” 

It was formerly the custom of the learned to have the end of the turl)an 
hanL,nn^^ down the hack. 

“ Gdchh men kathal honth men til.'* 

oo. “ The jack fruit is upon the tree, and oil on your lips.” 

“ Hal men fdl dabl men mosal." 

oG. “ 'I’vilkino to a man who is in ecstasy (of a religious natme, feigned or 
practised l)y fakirs) is like beating curds with a jx stle.” 


“ Men! matha tabhl. thonkd flul.*' 

67‘ ” It was hammered upon iun forelu'ad.” 

“ Takdir chii sdbik asl iadblr chi sand 

aS. “ What is the use of taking precautions, since what has been pie- 
ordained must happen f ” 


Ja ha des iraisa bbrs." 

“ Kvery country hath its own fashions/' 


'' Jadd hakk hal kanie-irdla kafir." 

(lU. ” Magic IS truth, but the magician is an infidel.” 

“ Gul se hamdre nislun SIwd kdnte ke nahin" 

Gl.^‘ .My only portion of the rose is the Ihorn.” 

• “ Nigdh-e-daru'c.sh dhi-hsawdl." 

02. ” "The sight of a beggar is^ re(|uest personifie<l.” 

• “ Ek (jharib ko mdrd thd to nau man charbl." 

“ I have kflled huch a po<»r man as you, an<l have got nine miins of 
^ fat out of him.” 
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Jal men has7 kamudim chanda hast dkds. 

Jo janjd ke ynan b(us~i so j an id kc pds."' 

No. r>4. “The Nymphaea dwells in the water, and the moon in the sky, (but) 
he that resides in the heart of another is always present with 
him." 

The Nymphoea expands its flowers in the night, and thence is feigned to be in 
love with the moon. 

'' Himmat 4-mar dan hdrhd ddrad.'' 

G5. “ Resolution overcomes great (lifTiculties." 

‘‘ Har-kird sabr nJst hikjnat nisi'’" 

GO. “ lie who has not patience, possesses not philosophy.” 

“ Ki gumbad bar chi goijl goyad-at bdz,'' 

G7. “ Whatever you say to a dome, it says to you again." 

“ Kab mue kah kire pare'' 

G8. “ When he died and when the worms ate him (I know not)." 

“ Ah bill merd murdah tcre zinde par hlidrt hai," 

(>(L " My dead are better than your living." 

“ flar ki dil pesh-i-dUbare ddrad, 

Ixlsh dar dast-i-dlgare ddrad." 

70. ‘‘ Wlioever hath given his heart to a beloved object, hath put his beard 

into the hands of another." 

Bl-tdb4~hhk har-chi kunad hakk badast-i-o ast." 

71 . “ Whatever a man does who is afflicted with love, he must be ex- 

cused for it." 

“ Lain ko Majndn kc ankhon so dekhnd." 

"rl. " One must behold Laili with tlw eyes of Majnun." 

“ Dah darwesh dar kallme bi-khiispa^d 
Do pddshdJi dar ikllme na go^njand." 

73 . “ Ten derveshes may sleep under the same blanket, but two kings 
cannot exist in one kingdom. 

“ Hdr bill saugan koden sr buru' 

7 t. ” iV contcmjKuary >Vifc, although a huri, is worse than a she-devil. 
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“ Saut chun ki bhl burl” 

No. 75. “ The very voice of a rival wife is intolerable.” 

^ H^autlya dah maskhur hai.*' 

7 (). “ The malice of a rival wife is*i>otorious.” 

“ ^aut murakici bhi burl.'* 

77. contempor^Sry wife is intolerable even in effigy.” 

“ Saut bhali sautela bur a." 

W • 

78. ” A contemporary wife may be good, but her child is bad.” 

Asndah kase ki buz na darad." 

V 

79. ** The mao is happy who has no she-goat.” 


‘‘ Blind kd gharon dhal gayd.' 

80. “ The house may be filled, with the falling of drops.” 


81. 


“ Him null ba-da.st dyad o ham mdr na hinjad." i 

* To get possession of the wealth without disturbing the snake 
guards it,” 






f) “ Saidrd chdn djal dyad sii-e-sayydd rawad.*' 

• 82. ** Whon death approacfies the game it; goes towards the sportsman.” 


Apni guriyd m\iwiir-dend." 

83. ** To dress one’s own doll,” 

“ Ghar kar^ghar kar sattar bald sir dliar." 

84. “He who builds a house and takes a wife, heaps* seventy affiictiont^on 

hLs hyad.” * 

Jahdn dekhe to d barat. 

Wahdii gdive sari rdt." ' • 

85. ‘ Where there is a marriage they niay sing all night.” 

“ Jls dillhah iis ban! bardt.” 

80. ** I'he nu})tial procession is proportiooiMl to the rank* t/t the bride- 
groom,” 

t -r • 

“ Haviahrd yak mdr gaztdah ast.^' 

8^. ” O^e snake has biyhem all.” ^ 
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“ Rani dlivani Iwyi oron ko patthofkopnon ho laddu mar kl,'' 

No. 88. “ The princess is grown fAolish.^e pelts her own relations with 
sweetmeats, others with stoned** ^ 

♦ 

“ Tatar ah ha h(mu pdsliidah hnd'' 

89. “ They have scattered datiir<^ j(thorn-appre^ in the air.’* 
i. e. The people are all gone mad. 

“ Man motion by ah Man chdwalon hydh. 

fJO. “ A marriage may be celebral^d with a miin of rice, as i^cll as with 
a miin of pearls.” 

, • 

‘‘ ISakare bdj damdnie hdj ijaye^ 

100. “ Tlic sound of the nakaras and dumana has cease^.” 

“ kajil kisko Miydn chale hhasko” 

101. “For whom should I stain my teeth and blacken my eyelashes? the 

master is turned to ashes.” • 

< 

'' Zahdn-i-khush mdrr(i<<tz sordkh bar mhdrad.'' 

102. •“ A pleasant voice brings a snake out of a lioly.” 

# • * 

Kharhuzdh chhuri par (jhey yd chhuri kharhuze par to kharbdfo 
kd zardr.'' ’ ^ 

0 

108. “Whether the melon falls on the knife, or the knife on the melon, 
the melon is the sufjjerer.^ 

/. e. The weakest go to t!ie vs all. 

• > 

“ Dhdl ki roi^sl batnd^* 

^ ' 101. “ To twist a rope of sand.” 


“ Az bhrah klrgndd'l.'' 

lOA. “ 'Fo beg a husband from a widow.” 

^ • 

* Athon, gdnth kumlt . ” 

lOG. “ Bay in all his eight joints.” 

. u ^^•Mamu jl jhlidr/ 

*s 

107. “ save you, uncle ! ” 

’ “ Ek nahhi sattar hahi talt'i h(n.'l 

108. f Not OIU-, biit^si'vAty mislbrtimos keeps ott'. " 
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n 

;Nb. 109/ ‘^Ont-eyed 

.. V • 

“ Thorn khana aur Bnnnras rahnn.'' 

110. “ A little to eat and to live at Benares.” 

The wish of a pious Hindu. 

“ Zabar-dast ka thenga sir par,'' 

111. “ The cudgel of the powerful must be obeyed.” 

/ Club law — the weakest always suffer. 

'^oro*- Jiski lathi us kl hhains." 

'll 2. “ He who has the stick, his is the bufTalo.” 

To ox[»ress that the most powerful is generally the most successful in all dis-/ 
putes. Club law. 

Jis ne na dekhTf ho bagh wuh dekhe hila'i. 

Jis ne na dekhd ho fhag wuh dekhe kasah^'^ 

113. He who has never seen a tiger let him look at a cat; and he who 

has never seen a Thug, let him look at a butcher.” 

Zauk-i-chaman khUtir-i-h'dbul na mhrawad." 

114. “ The desire of the garden never leaves the heart of the nightingale.” 

“ Ghar ^r to bahir mamdke," 

115. “A gooroo at home, but a beggar abroad.” 

♦ 

“ Gharib ko kauri ashrafi hai." 

1 10. ” A kouri is a gold mohur to a pauper,” 

“ Hazar niamat aur ek tand-rasth" 

K 

117. “ Health alone is equal to a thousand blessings.” 

' ^ ** Chirdgh tale gndherh," 

118. *Mt is A^rk under the lamp.” 

“ Larke ko jab bherufd Ic-gayd tab tattl bdndhi^" 

1 19 . “ Fasten the dwir when the wolf has run away with'*fhc‘ child 


Kane ki m rag slum hot! hai." 
men have Bein extra.” 


“ Khwdb dsdhhrUjan asi.'' 



ORIENTAL PROVERB^ 

“ Agar Jirdause bar ilil 
Hamen asty hamenW 

No. 121. “If there be a Paradise upon ear3^ 

‘‘ Dar4-khdnah-e-khudd\^ 

122. “ The gate of the house of God is a 


^ “ Jitnd chhota itnl 

123. “ Vici6us as he is little.” 

“ Tdrikl-i-shab surmah-e-^chash 

121. “ Tl)e darkness of the night is colly I 


Sahz bar sang na-rawad chi 

'25. “ If grass does not grow upon stone; 

“ Ek joru sure kumhe k 
120. “ One wife is enough for a whole fan 

“ Mardah an ast Id ndm ash ha nimi m ourund,'^ 

127. “ He only is dead whr^c name is not mentioned with respect. 

‘‘ RozdAangl sujdh^astV 

128. “ The days of distress are black.” * 

i. e. White and red amongst the'^Persians.denotc good. 

4 

/ • 

» 

“ Shutur-ghainze karte hain.'' 

w 

129. “They cast camels’ glances.” 

“ Chhhikle khac, chhlnkte naJm- chhmkte par fjliar najiiv." 

130. “After sneezing you may eat or bathe, but not go into any one 

^ house.” « 

* • \ - 

Astarrd guftand, pidar aM khl ? Giijt asp khl^-i-man ast ya 

mddan-ani mddiyiiii ast.i\ 

“Tlu- nmlowasaskca* Wlu* is’)o»r l-uher r he answered, ‘TIfc 

• horse is iny viatenial uncle, and the marc is my mother. 

• • • 


“ IValim ki ddrit h't nahiii." 



<( 

1 



RBS AND SAYINGS. 

hm kobidan.'' 


ft bahtfi ho hi rahta hi.'' 

et of necessity.” 

zat bih ki zindagdnl ba-mazalUit." 

Se with hononr than live with infamy.” 

ke bhagliye aur Kahalgaon ke ihag^ 
diwdliye thion nam-zad." 

rites of Bhagulpfir, the thngs of Kuliulgaon, and the 
ts of Patna arc famous.” 

puchhc iui koi.juiio pnhan kar Bahmitn hoc," 

^o one enquires his caste or tribe, he has put on the string and is 
therefore a Brahman.” 


“ Rdtul sdnd sir hi sdin/asl 
In chfiron se inchc Kashi " 

t 

IdH. “ At Benares you shoidd he upon your guard against the women, ilu- 
sacred hulls, the stairs, and tlie devotees.” 


“ Bel ke mare babul (ale Babul ke mure bel tale." 

” He who was huil hy the hel (its large fruit falling on lus lu'ad) fh'd 
for refuge to the babul (the prickles of which wounded his feet), 
and he who was hurt by the babiil, fled to the hel.” 

“ Mdnte to deo nahm to hhlt kd leo." 

MO. “ If you Indieve, it is a go<f— if not, plaister detached from a wall.” 

“ Daryd mni rahnd aur, magar marhh sc hair karnd." 

1 r. “ To dwell in the river and be ai enmity with the crocodile.” 

f. ’ • 

“ Khudd .shakar-khore kn sluikar detd hai" 

t 

M2. ” (fod gives sugar to him who eats sugar.” 

i. e. He provides for his creatures according to their wants. 

1^ “ AV/ burnd kazz-i^narmrd ivgh-l’ivz." 

1 M. V A sharji sword williiiot cut raw sdk.*” 



ORIENTAL PR( 

“ NakU 

No. 144. “ The narration of pleas' 


“ Ukhle men sir diya 'i 

145. “ I have put my head into 
sound of the pestle.*' 



“ Ap ki topi par saiarm 

1 4C. The blessing of heaven be upon yow 

“ Kalam injd rusid o sar 
M7. “ The pen arrived thus far and broke i 
t. e. It is finished. 


RAM ! RAM ! 
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